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KIX.I 

y 

^V There is very general agreement as to the main 
topics which must be treated in a text-book on psy- 
chology. There is, however, no accepted method of 
approaching these topics, and, as a result, questions 
of emphasis and proportion are always matters of 
individual judgment. It is, accordingly, not out of 
place for one to attempt in his preface to anticipate the 
criticism of those who take up the book, by offering a 
general statement of the principles which have guided 
him in his particular form of treatment. This book 
aims to develop a functional view of mental life. 
Indeed. I am quite unable to accept the conten- 
tions, or sympathize with the views of the defenders 
of a structural or purely analytical psychology. In 
the second place. I have aimed to adopt the genetic 
method of treatment. It may be well to remark that 
the term genetic is used here in its broad sense to cover 
all that relates to general evolution or individual 
development. In the third place, I have attempted 
to give to the physiological conditions of mental life 
a more conspicuous place than has been given by recent 
writers of general text-books on psychology. In doing 
this I have aimed to so coordinate the material as to 
escape the criticism of producing a loose mixture of 
physiology and introspective description. In the 
fourth place, 1 have aimed to make as clear as possible 
the significance of ideation as a unique and tinal stage 
of evolution. The continuity running through the 
evolution of the sensory and motor functions in all 
grades of animal life is not, I believe, the most signifi- 
cant fact for psychology. The clear recognition of tltis 
continuity which the student reaches through studies 
of sensation and habit, and even perception, is the 
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firmest possible foundation on which to base an intelli- 
gent estimate of the significance of human ideational 
processes. The clear comprehension of the dominant 
importance of ideational processes in man's life is at 
once the chief outcome of our study and the com- 
plete justification for a science of psychology, distinct 
from all of the other special disciplines which deal 
with life and its variations. The purpose of this book 
may, therefore, be stated in terms which mark as sharp 
a contrast as possible with much that has been said 
and written of late regarding the advantages of a 
biological point of view in the study of consciousness. 
This work is intended to develop a point of view which 
shall include all that is given in the biological doctrine 
of adaptation, while at the same time it passes beyond 
the biological doctrine to a more elaborate principle 
of indirect ideational adaptation. 

In the preparation of this book I am under double 
obligation to A. C. Armstrong. As my first teacher in 
psychology, he has by his broad sympathies and critical 
msight influenced all of my work. Furthermore, he has 
given me the benefit of his judgment in regard lo all 
parts of this book while it was in preparation. Two 
others I may mention as teachers to whom I am largely 
indebted. The direct influence of Wilhelm Wundt 
will be seen at many points in this book. As the leader 
in the great advances in modem psychology, especially in 
the adoption of experimental methods, and as the most 
systematic writer in this field, he has left his impres- 
sion on all who have worked in the I^eipzig laboratory 
to an extent which makes such a book as this in a very 
large sense of the word an expression of his teaching. 
Finally, I am indebted to William James. I have 
received instruction from him only through his writ- 
ings, but take this opportunity of acknowledging his 
unquestioned primacy in American psychological 
thought and the influence of his genius in turning the 
attention of all students to the functional explanations 
of mental life which it is one of the aims of this book 
to diffuse. 

My colleagues, Df- R- P. Angler and Dr. E. H. 
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Cameron, read the manuscript and gave me many 
valuable suggestions which nave been incorporated 
into the text. Mr. C. H. Smith assisted me in the 
preparation of the figures. 

C. H. J. 
New Haven, April, 1907. 
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I INTBODDCTION 

Psychology is the science of consciousness. Anyone i 
who seeks to understand the various forms of con- J 
sciousness which appear either in his own experience 
or in the mental lives of others is in his degree a psy- 
chologist. On the other hand, one whodoes not study 
the conditiona and nature of mental processes is not 
a psychologist, even though he has many conscious 
experiences. Animals furnish an extreme illustration 
of the latter type, for though they see and hear, they 
never make a study of their visual and auditory pro- 
cesses. Children are also striking illustrations, for 
while they become more and more clearly conscious 
of the things which are about them, they seldom if 
ever stop to inquire how it is that they are gaining 
knowledge. Even the experiences of adult life take 
place for the most part without being made subjects 
of study. One reads a book or looks at a picture and 
gains information without asking himself how the 
process of knowledge arises, or what is the nature of 
the information which he has acquired. 

The motives which have led men to make a scien- i 
tific study of their conscious processes are numerous | 
and varied in character. Perhaps the most common ' 
of all these motives is to be found in the exceptional I 
and baffling experiences which every one has from ' 
time to time. One thinks he hears a voice, but Bnds 
on examination that nobody spoke. One tries to grasp 
an object which he sees, but finds that for his sense of 
touch the thing is not what it seems to be for his 
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sense of vision. Ruch experiences as these require 
some explanation, and even the most superficial 
observer is likely to Iwconie interested, at least for 
the moment, in their scientific interpretation. Popular 
psychology seldom gets beyond this examination of 
striking and unique experiences; consequently the 
notion has gained wide currency that psychology is. 
devoted entirely to the investigation of occult phe- 
nomena. 
,ai Interest in exceptional experiences is hardly a 
u'^lui sufficient motive, however, to lead to long-continued 
niuriv«h«- systematic study. It is to be doubted whether psy- 
MTuudy.' chology would ever have developed into a serious 
science unless other more fundamental motives had 
arisen to turn the attention of men to the examina- 
tion and explanation of their conscious processes. 
The more fundamental motives began to appear as far 
back as the time of the Greeks. These early thinkers 
found themselves in bitter intellectual controversies. 
Given the same facta and the same earnest effort to 
use these fads in Ihe establishment of truth, the 
Greeks found that two individuals were often led to 
opposite conclusions. This made it clear that the 
processes by which men arrive at conclusions must 
themselves be studied. To this task the Greek philos- 
ophers set themselves with enthusiasm, though with 
inadequate methods, and out of their efforts arose the 
earliest schools of serious psychological investigation. 
Another fundamental motive appeared in the early 
part of the modem period as a direct outgrowth of the 
discovery that there is a disparity between the facts 
r- discovered by physical science and the direct testimony 
,t of consciousness. Thus Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
that he could break up white light into all the colors 
of the rainbow. Conscious experience of white light 
is, on the contrary, absolutely simple and unanalyzable. 
Even among the students of physical science there 
had never been any hesitation up to the time of New- 
ton in as-suming that external white light is just as 
simple as human consciousness of whiteness. The 
ancients had a definite explanation of vision which 
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shows that they explicitly Iwlieved in the simplicity 
of external white light. Light waa for them a series 
of particles emanating from the object and entering 
the eye. When they saw white, they believed that 
the experienre was due to white particles in the eye, 
and that these white particles came from a white body. 
All was uninterrupted likeness from consciousneas to 
the physical object. Such an explanation of white 
light as that offered by the ancients was rendered ut- 
terly untenable by Newton's discovery. When further 
io vest ii:at ions led physicists to define light and other 
forms of physical energy as modes of vibration, the 
breach l>etween conscious experience and external 
reality became so wide that men felt compelled to 
study conscious experience as well as physical facts. 
It is noteworthy that the period during which Newton 
and hia successors were making their discove 
physics was a period of the profoundest interest in 
psychological problems. 

As reenforcementa to the impetus given to psy- i 
ohological study by discoveries in physics, new motives { 
for such study arose with the development of physiol- ■ 
ogy, and especially with the establishment of the 
biological doctrine of evolution. Every highly de- 
veloped function of an animal is recognized in biology 
as having its relation to the struggle for exiatence. 
If an animal can run well, we find this ability service- 
able in saving the animal from enemies, or in helping 
it to procure food. If an animal has keen vision, we 
find that the animal depends on this sense in the 
esaentiat activities of life. With such facts clearly 
before us, we cannot escape the question. What part 
ijoes consciousness play in the economy of life ? From 
the lower forma of animal life up to the highest, we 
find a steadj' increase in the scope of intelligence. In 
the highest animals we find mental evolution carried 
so far that intelligence is very often of more signifi- 
cance than any other single function or even group of 
functions. If we turn from the study of animal 
evolution to the study of man's place in the world, 
the question of the place of consciousness in evolution 
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takes on ntw importance. The digestive functions 
of & man differ very little from those of the higher 
ftoimals; the muscles and bones and organs of circu- 
lation in man are very much like those of his near 
relatives in the animal kingdom. In matters of 
intelligence, on the other hand, man has ne%'er been 
ia any doubt of the wide difference between himself 
and even the highest of the animals. Man lives in a 
world of ideas from which animals are excluded by 
their lack of intelligence; he prepares for even his 
physical needs by foresight and by the intelligent 
use of tools. Man has, in short, through his conscious 
activities attained to a mode of struggle for existence 
which is unique. We cannot understand and explain 
human life and human institutions without studying 
the farts and laws of consciousness; without raising 
the question of the relation of consciousness to all of 
man's other attributes. 
I What has been said of the motives which have gradu- 
' ally led to the development of a science of psychology 
shows why the growth of this science has been 
slow. It is a general fact that consciousness of one's 
self ia a very late product of menial development. 
The race turned first, as does the child, to the outer 
world and devoted its earliest attention to the conquest 
of the physical forces which surround it and condition 
ita existence. The physical sciences came to maturity 
long before the sciences of man. When men thought 
about themselves in the early days, it was very seldom 
that they took anything like a scientific attitude; 
they thought rather of theirdestinyandorigin in broad, 
speculative, or even purely mythological terms. Little 
by little as the outer world yielded to scientific inves- 
tigation, man began to see in himself a subject for 
study. At first he took up somewhat hesitatingly 
his own body, then he began to realize that his social 
relations exhibit certain regularities which can be 
formulated into the general principles of economic 
and social science. Finally, he was forced, as we have 
seen, through motives which grew up ven.' gradually, 
to examine his own mental constitution. Psychology 
is, accordingly, one of the latest of the sciences. 
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^V When men first became conscious of the psycho- 
^™ logical problem, that is, the problem of explaining 
their own mental lives, they were very much im- 
pressed by the fact that the method of observing 
conscious processes is different from the method of 
observing the facts of the physical world. Every 
one is shut up so far as his direct observation of con- 
scious experiences is concerned to his own mental 
life. The earlier psychologists emphasized this fact 
and insisted that the only true method of psycho- 
logical observation is the method of self-observation, 
or introspection as it is called. Thus, when one has 

Ian emotion, others may see its external expressions, 
but only the man himself can observe the conscious 
•tate which constitutes the emotion. In observing 
this conscious state, he introspects. It is very clear 
that the early psychologists were right when they 
pointed out the unique importance of introspection. 
It has come to be equally clear, however, that the 
early psychologists imposed an unwarranted limita- 
tion upon their science when they contended that 
introspection is the only possible method of collect- 
ing psychological facts. The most notable progress 
I in the psychology of the last few decades has been 
the elaboration of the methods of the science. It 
eannot be asserted that introspection has been super- 
■eded, but it can be said that it has been very greatly 
elaborated by the development of additional methods 
and by the comparison of the results of introspection 
with a large body of considerations which could never 

Iliave come into psychology so long as it was held that 
introepection is the only method of gathering psy- 
ebol(^cal facts. 
One of the first and most important among the Ei 
daborations of psychological method consisted in 
the development of experimentation in dealing with 
the facta of conscious life. In the early period of 
psychology, men observed their conscious processes 
only aa these processes chanced to arise in the ordinary 
course of life. It was a new departure when, about 
the Eoiddle of the last century, psychologists deliber- 
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ately set about produriiig certain experiences under 
well-defined condiliona with a view to making their 
observations more systematic and complete. Of the 
advantages of audi deliberate observation, there can 
be no question. Take a simple example. If an ob- 
server finds himself turning away from a group of 
objects, he may realize that he has chanced upon an 
opportunity of asking himself how fully he remembers 
the group. Later, he may repeat the question and 
note how much he has forgotten in the interval. He 
will hardly fail to find out by this sort of self-observa- 
tion much that will help him in describing his pro- 
cesses of memory. Suppose, however, that he wishes 
to find out with definiteness the law which memory 
exhibits in its decay, or suppose that he wishes some 
final decision as to the best way of examining groups 
of objects in order that he may carry away a com- 
plete and permanent memory of them. He will find it 
advantageous for this more complete study to arrange 
the objects with a definite view to the questions 
which he wishes to answer. He will observe the 
objects during a fixed period, and after a known in- 
terval will submit his memory to a definite test. 
This illustration is sufficient to show that there are 
advantages in the definite arrangement of the con- 
ditions of observations, which is the first step in experi- 
mentation. If, now, the psychologist adds certain aids 
in the way of apparatus which will make it easy to 
record the time intervals and to present the matter 
to be memorized in absolutely uniform fashion, it 
will be recognized at once that the more fully developed 
and precise method of investigation leads to a degree 
of accuracy in ascertaining the facts, which is other- 
wise quite impossible. The experimental method also 
makes it possible for observers remote from one another 
to collect their observations under the same condi- 
tions, so that they can compare their results and gen- 
eralize the information which they have gathered. 

There has been much discussion as to the exact 
place of experiment in psychology, some holding that 

■ ! the only true scientific method, others holding 
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ut it ia very limited in its appllL-alion. Those who J 
most devoted to experimental methods have t 
metimes gone so far as to assert that experimental { 
lychology ia a separate discipline. Those who criti- * 
e the method point out that the profoimder emotions, 
•h as intense sorrow, and the higher forms of ab- 
pact thought, such as are involved in a scientific 
Bcovery, cannot be produced and modified at will 
)th extreme positions are to be avoided. Carefullj 
peairanged observation under controlled conditions, 
ixer this is possible, is the true ideal of scientific 
lychology. Where experiment is not possible, other 
i of observation must and should be employed, 
fith the introduction of experimental methods ' 
; come a second notable enlargement of the scope i 
psychology. Psychology no longer devotes itself { 
lerely to direct introspective observations; a variety \ 
r related indirect ob8er\'ation3 are freely utilized in i 
' e explanation of mental life. The indirect methods 
ff collecting information regarding conscious processes 
in advantages over introspection, because 
m disturbs, to some extent, the mental 
8 which is being examined. Furthermore, many 
of the forms of conscious experience and all of the 
conditions of experience are beyond the range of 
introspection. Thus the mental processes of abnormal 
and undeveloped individuals cannot be contributed 
"■* -ough introspection to the science of psychology, 
md yet the facta of abnormal and immature mental 
rtivity have been productively utilized in recent 
bvestiKations as material on which to base scientific 
Hierali Eat ions. Furthermore, the facts of nervous 
Etjvity which are from their nature inaccessible 
' Yiugh introspection have been drawn into psy- 
lology, and nothing has done more to broaden our 
IDderstanding of the meaning and value of con- 
ctousneas. Human consciousness is so obviously 
elated to the processes in the organs of sense and 
in the central nervous system, that it requires little 
or no argument to convince even the plain man that 
a study of the senses and of the brain contributes to 
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the explanation of conscious experiences. If we add 
to this general statement regarding the relation of 
bodily processes to human experience, the further 
statement which will be fully supported in our later 
discussions, that all through the animal kingdom there 
is an evident parallelism between the complexity of the 
nervous system of any given species of animals and 
the degree of intelligence exhibited by that species, 
we have ample justification for introducing into 
psychology a discussion of the nervous system and 
its development. 

Another type of indirect or non-introepecUw in- 
vestigation which has of late been cultivated with 
very great advantage to psychology deals with the 
forms of human and animal behavior. Here, as in 
the e.\amination of the nervous activities, it is possible 
to discover certain stages of development and to 
relate these to the well-recognized general fact that 
there are progressive stages of intelligence in the 
animal kingdom. 

If these and other modes of indirect study of mental 
life are judiciously added to introspective observa- 
tions of one's own conscious processes, psychology 
loses nothing of its directuess, and it gains much in 
breadth. 

A further advantage which is secured by recog- 
nizing that introspection is not the only possible 
method of collecting psychological facts, is that the 
combinalion of indirect and direct examination throws 
the experiences most directly open to introspection 
into a truer perspective. The student who depends 
solely on introspection will give the largest share of 
his attention to that which is in the foreground, 
usually to some complex mental process which passes 
I ilowly across the stage of consciousness. He will 
koften give undue weight to some single experience 
■ tiecause it ia so clear, adopting this clear experience as 
I typical, and depending upon it for the explanation 
<rf many of the less obvious facts of mental life. 
For example, when one hears a word and stops to 
consider deliberately the conscious process by which 
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I he interpreta the word, he is very likely to experience 
E series of memory images which follnw upon the 
word and give it meaning. Thus, let the reader ask 
lumself what he thinks of when he sees the word 
"house." The more carefully he searches in his 
consciousness, the more he becomes aware of trains 
of memory images. Many psychologists having made 
this introspective observation set it down as a general 
fact of all mental life that the process of recognition 
always consists in the revival of trains of memory 
images. If the skeptical observer ventures to say 
that he does not find in his ordinary recognition of 

» words such attendant trains of memory images, he 
18 reproved for incomplete introspection. When we 
come to the problem of recognition of words in our 
later discussions, this question will be taken up in 
detail, and it will be shown that what is needed is not 
a formula borrowed from the more elaborate, easily 
introspected case, in which recognition is slow and 
long drawn out. What is needed is a formula derived 
from the general study of mental development as 
conditioned by nervous structures and by the relation 
of impression to expression. Without attempting 
to anticipate fully the later treatment of the matter, 
1 enough has Ijeen said to serve the ends of the present 
I discussion. Introspections made on elaborate mental 
J processes should not be applied to simple and less 
■iMsily introspected processes without the greatest 
saution. The fallacy of excessive devotion to formu- 
derived through introspection has been one of 
fthe stumbling-blocks in the way of psychological 
I science. Introspective observations should constantly 
[ 1)6 checked and corrected by other introspections 
I also by external evidences which throw indirect 
[ light on the nature of mental organization. If this is 
I done euch conscious processes as recognition will not 
I be defined as made up of trains of images. 
I There is another danger closely related to that 
ftwhich has just been descriijed. The studentof mental 
■ life may become so absorbed in the observation and 
Cdeooription of bis mental processes that he will over- 
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look the fai't that observation is merely the begii 
of science. We cannot arrive at scientific generalii 
tiona without t^upplementing any single observatJoii^ 
however carefully that observation is made, by com- 
parison and interpretation. To enforce this state- 
ment, attention may first be called to certain analogies 
from physical science, and second to an illustration 
from human experience which shows that observation 
must be supplemented by interpretation in order to 
reveal the true character of the phenomena. The 
analogies which show the limitations of physical 
observation are as follows: We observe that the 
surface of the earth about us is apparently flat. We 
obser\'e, also, a variety of other facts which are incom- 
patible with the notion that the earth is flat. We 
note all these observations and compare them, and 
finally accept as our general scientific conclusion the 
statement that the earth is spherical, and not flat, as 
it seema to ordinary observation. Again, we do not 
hesitate to accept the dictum of science that the earth 
is moving at a tremendous rate, although we do not 
observe the movement directly. These illustrations 
go to show that scientific conclusions are broader in 
6co|Te than single observations, and frequently so dif- 
ferent from the single observations as to constitute 
essentially new facts. 

When we leave physical science where we have 
learned easily to accept the results of inference, and 
lum to psychology, we do well to remember that earlier 
generations less trained in the methods of science 
found it difficult, indeed quite impossible, to substi- 
tute inferences about the shape and motion of the 
earth for the facts of sense experience. We should 
therefore be prepared by the consideration of these 
analogies to recognize the necessity of comparison 
and interpretation in our psychology and to overcome 
our own hesitation in accepting psychological infer- 
ences as snVistitutes for intmsi>ective observations, 

A simple mental experience which offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the application of the principle 
of inference is aa follows : Let an observer close one 
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nye and look with the open eye at the priDt«d page 

efore him. He will undoubtedly observe wiml 

seiDB to be an uninterrupted serieu of impressions 

joming to him from all parts of the page. This is, 

Fbowever, quite lui incomploto a description of the 

Tfacta as is the dpsmption of the earth's surface based 

Ivpon direct observalion. To dcinnnstrate this, let 

I the obsenxr close or cover the left eye and look stead- 

py witb the right eye at tbe small cross in Fig. 1. 



Fio. 1. For dprnonatrntion of iLe bliucl iipol. (Sec leit.) 
Kl7ow let him move the book backward and forward 
■from seven to eight inches in front of his face until 
1'the black circle disappears. He will thus discover 
r that a certain part of the page is not yielding an un- 
interrupted series of impressions. Indeed, what he 
seems to see in this part of the field of vision is not a 
direct impression at all; it is some kind of substitute 
for direct impression, and is different in character 
from that which his first oliservation of the field of 
vision suggested. The explanation of all the facts 
here involved cannot be obtained through intro- 
spective observation, and clearly when the final 
explanation is given, it must deny the simple statement 
which the observer would naturally make on the basis 
of his first glance ut the page. This illustration 
should prepare the student to find in the science of 
psychology many statements about the nature of 
nis conscious processes, which he cannot expect to 
verify by a simple process nf observation. Oljserva- 
licMi is indispensable, but the scientific understand- 
ing of consrinuwness requires an elaborate interpreta- 
tion of all the facts which can be obtained. 

A few remarks concerning the scope of psychology 
may be added to the discussion of motives and methods 
presenl«d in the foregoing paragraphs. The field of 
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fo™" paychological study is as wide as the scope of con- 
psvfbok«i- sciousness. Indeed, in so fur as psychology finds 
" *'■ it necessary to study the conditions of conapiousness, 
the scope of this science reaches lieyond the boundaries 
of conscious life itself and includes, as has been in- 
dicated in an earlier paragraph, alt the physiological 
and physical facts which contribute in any way to 
the experience of any conscious being. So wide a 
discipline naturally divides into a number of special 
branches. There is a psychology of animal con- 
sciousness. There is a psychology of the child's 
consciousness, especially cultivated by those who 
wish to ascertain the laws of mental development 
which underlie education. There is a psychology 
of abnormal human minds known by the special 
name of psychiatry. There is a psychology of the 
products of human minds when they act in social 
groups as in the development of language, customs, 
and institutions. This is called social psychology or 
folk psychology. Certain other lines of subdivision 
are sometimes drawn. Thus, experimental psychol- 
ogy has sometimes been marked off from other forms 
of investigation. Physiological psychology has also 
been treated as a separate science. Finally, it is not 
uncommon to meet such titles as the psychology of 
art, or of literature; the psychology of religion, of 
the crowd; and so on through a long list of highly 
differentiated specialties. 

Some confusion has resulted because of the tendency 
of psychology to break up into so many minor disci- 
plines. The confusion disappears, however, as soon 
as one recognizes that, in methods and subject-matter, all 
the special psychologies are merely parts of the gen- 
eral science. The explanation of the subdivisions 
is partly historical. As new interests or new methods 
have asserted themselves, the traditions of the earlier 
stage of psychology have oft«n resisted the innova- 
tion to such a degree that a new discipline was for 
a time necessary to accomplish the development of 
the science. In addition to these historical reasons, 
the breadth of human interests in the study of expert- 
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.ence 18 so great that the mastery of any single phase 
of mental life involves a concentration somewhat 
more pronounced than that which is required in many 
sections of the physical sciences. 

The special departments of psychology cannot all purpMM 
be fully treated in a general course, such as that which ^,"*oS,'„ 
is to be given in the following chapters. Much can ^^f^- 
be touched upon only by way of illustration. The "'*''■ 
general treatment must confine itself to the establish- 
ment of broad principles applicable in greater or less 
degree to all of the special fields. With this neces- 
Bity of general exposition in mind, the statement 
with which this introductory chapter began may be 
amplified as follows. The legitimate function of a 
course in general psychology is to consider the typi- 
cal processes of mental life with reference to their 
internal constitution and also with reference to 
their external conditions; to examine these processes 
with the aid of experiments and observations from 
both the introspective and impersonal points of view; 
and, finally, to relate consciousness to the other 
pha^ of life and to external reality in such a way as 
to furnish the basis for an adequate understanding, 
not only of individual consciousness, but also of the 
CJCperience of all conscious beings. 

In this statement and throughout the chapter, the DtiiDitiotit 
terms consciousness, mental life, and experience ^;SS."^ 
have been used without any effort to define them. 
Complete critical definitions of these terms presuppose 
a knowledge of the results of psychological study, 
/or it is the function of psychology to ascertain the 
ict«ri3tics of consciousness. In the meantime, 
is no danger of confusion in the preliminary 
of the terms. Consciousness is what each one of 

has when he sees and hears, when he feels pleasure 
or sorrow, when he imagines or reasons, or decides 
to pursue a line of action. Experience is a general 
word which may conveniently be used to cover the same 
group of facts. Stones do not experience impressions 
or emotions. Man, on the other hand, lives in a world 
of ezpeiiences. His inner life is not made up of 




objects, but of experiences of objects. Whenever we 
think, or remember, or try to understand an object 
presented to the senses, we have an experience. As 
pointed out in the discussion of introspection, con- 
scious processes may be distinguished from other facts 
by the possibility of self-obaervation or introspection, 
by which method alone these conscious facts can be 
directly observed. Facts of external reality are open 
to general observation by many different individuals: 
conscious experiences are purely personal, open to 
introspective observation only. We sometimes express 
the contrast between the facts of conscious experience 
and the facts of external reality by the use of the 
terms subjective and objective. Whatever belong:s 
exclusively to the world of experience is called sub- 
jective. Thus, ideas and feelings arc subjective. 
The facts with which physics and chemistry deal 
are not exclusively subjective; they have objective, 
ext«rnal chapacteristics. Indeed, physics and chem- 
istry are interested in facts only in so far as they 
are objective. For these natural sciences the sub- 
jective ideas of the individual physicist or chemist 
are merely the means to an end, which end is the 
intelligent comprehension of the objective world. 
The same antithesis which is expressed by the terms 
subjective ajid objective is expressed by the terms 
psychical facts and physical facts. The former are 
the directly known conscious processes, the latter 
are the facts of the external world as known through 
the senses and as studied in the objective sciences. 
These remarks on the various terms which are used 
in defining the sphere of psychology ser\'e to indicate, 
in a sufficiently unambiguous way, the direction in 
which our studies must turn. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EVOLDTION OP THE NEHV0U8 SYaTEM 

The disrussioa of methods presented in the last ( 
chapter furnishes umple juatification for beginning I 
the study of psychology with an examination of the 
external conditions and accompanimenta of con- 
sciousness. The most important condition of con- 
sctousnesG is to be found in the proper functioning of 
the nervous system. The person who faints and 
, loses conaoiousness because the blood supply to the 
L. brain is cut off, gives a striking illustration of the 
I'lnttmate relation between the action of the nervous 
[^■stem and conaciousness. Other examples of this 
relation can easily be supplit;d from ordinary experi- 
ence. A blow on the head, excessive physical fatigue, 
and a great variety of less extraordinary conditions 
ID the nervous system, affect conscious experience 
in unmistakable fashion. Such facts as these point 
to the nervous system as one of the first objective 
conditions of conscjoustiess which should be studied 
in psychology. 

If we descend tlie scale of animal life to the lowest rimctioni 
forms, we find that they have no nervous system. ^|^'"" 
Indeed, they have no organs of any kind. The whole dmi*- 
I body consists of a single cell made up of a nucleus 
land a surrounding microscopic mass of protoplasm. 

■ Such a unicellular animal is capable of moving about 
liby contracting its tissue; it is capable of reproducing 

■ itaelf by cell division; it is capable of digesting fooil 
land throwing out waste matter; and. finally, it is 
■irritnblo when acted upon by external forces. When 
lone examines life reduced to such low terms, he 
iTealiEefl more fully than he is likely to realise when 
[•xaniiniug higher forms, how thoroughly Interde- 
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pendent are all the phases of an animal's life. Con- 
sider how impossible life would be without the new 
supply of energy which comes through digestion; 
how limited in scope life would be without move- 
ment to bring the animal to new sources of food and 
carry it out of danger, or without cell division to in- 
crease the number of members in the species ; and how 
utterly out of contact with the rest of the world the in- 
dividual would be without irritabihty. The fact that 
all these functions appear in the simplest unicellular 
forms shows how fundamental they are. 
Theum- If any one of these functions of a unicellular animal 

fheniovB- '3 examined closely, it will be found that it is very 
li^V'^ simple. Take, for example, the function of movement. 
..-...,,., The unicellular animal represented in Fig. 2 lias three 
forms of movement. It swims forward, taking up 
food particles on its way, or it moves backward and 
then turns in an aboral direction, when stimulated by 
some violent stimulus, such as excessive heat or an acid 
in the water. If it is forced by its environment to 
execute the backward or aboral movements which are 
relatively unusual, it begins as soon as the short move- 
ments are over to swim forward, as at first. A life 
made up of swimming forward or moving rapidly back- 
ward out of the way of some strong stimulus is very 
meager in its possibilities, as will be realized when such 
a life is compared with the life of one of the higher 
animals, in which manifold movements are provided for 
in the highly developed and complex organs of locomo- 
tion. Between the function of movement as exlubited 
in this simplest form and the same function as ex- 
hibited in the highest animals, there is a long course 
of development, but this development consists solely 
in differentiation of movements, in refinement of ad- 
justment and organization, not in the production of a 
wholly new fact of life. Indeed, we understand move- 
ment better when we learn by the study of the unicel- 
lular forma that there are two fundamental types of 
movement, — one forward in the search for food, and 
the other backward for protection. Even in the high- 
est animals these fundamental movements reappear as 
typical forms. 
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I Like movement, irri- 
tability is at tliis atage 
of animitl life very little 
differentiated. There 
are no special organs 
for the reception of 
r light or any 
Wher form of energy, 
forms of energy 
Kting upon the same 
itnple body structure 
Bust produce effects of 
I character much more 
lariy uniform in 
lality than are the 
ifferis of the same 
■nis of energy on an 
ttimal supplied with 
.larnte and highly Fw. 2, ngure and 
ivelopod organs of 
If one tries to 
e what the 
iffccis of irritation arc 
Flike in such un animal, 
he must resort to 
eertain analogies and 
con«der bis own ex- 
periences of pressure 
which are relatively 
andifTercntiuti^il, or 
better the sensations 
from the viscera which 
haN-e very little specific 
character to distinguish 
them from one an- 
other. These analogies 
gix-e some rough gen- 
eral notion of the 
cbamrler of primitive 
Undifferentiated irrita- 
bility. In spile of its 
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ligxiru represvoU 

. of B slide wbirli u liraled 

I»vc. A uturdliiUr oi^ 

ganuun, Oxytricha. in llie poAition 

I ia rcBclieil by tliu livat coming; 

from Ibe upp«r part of If 
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the right and ba<:king (I. < 
turning sgnin {5-J), HwimmiiiK 
forward li-S^, barking (S-«), 
turning again to tiie riglit (ff-T), 
etc., till it comes against tlia 
wall of tlie tniugb (S), It tl>«n 
rcacls as before, by tiacking 
(.«-fi), tiirning to Hie right (tt-IO). 
This type of reaelion eontinuM 
u long as the Oxylticha is lo llic 
hratcil n-gion. or u long sa its 
m'lveinentii carry it cither against 
the wall or Intu the heated region. 
When it finally becomea dirt«led 
away tmta the healed region 
(15), aa it miut in lime if it 
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lack of differentiation, irritability, even in its lowest 
stages, serves to keep the animal adjusted to its en- 
vironment. Let light fall upon the water in which 
a number of the simplest animal organisms are swim- 
ming and some species will collect in the darkness, 
others in the light, in such numbers as to indicate 
clearly in either case that they are affected by the 
light. Again, pressure due to contact with external 
objects, and vibrations of the water, are effective in 
producing more or less intense movements in animals 
of all grades of development. Irritability is, as con- 
trasted with the other functions of the unicellular ani- 
mal, the guiding function. Furthermore, it is related 
from the very first to contractility or the ability 
to move. The ability to receive impressions and 
the ability to respond to impressions by movement 
have here, and all through the animal kingdom, 
a parallel development. Of what value would it be 
to a unicellular organism to have elaborate functions 
of movement, while its ability to receive impressions 
is not sufficiently developed to guide it in intricate 
forms of behavior? Of what value would highly 
differentiated sensory functions be with an extremely 
limited range of responses? 

The study of unicellular organisms leaves us, then, 
with four important general facts on which to base our 
study. Irritability is a fundamental function of even 
the lowest forms of protoplasm ; it is at first undiffer- 
entiated; it is a function of the greatest importance 
in guiding the animal in its responses to its environ- 
ment; and, finally, it is from the first intimately re- 
lated to the function of movement. 

Turning now from the unicellular animal to a form 
somewhat higher in the scale, we find that structurally 
the more highly developed animals are characterized 
by the fact that their bodies, instead of consisting of a 
single cell, consist of an aggregation of cells; this 
we express by the statement that they are multi- 
cellular organisms. Figure 3 represents a section of 
a simple multicellular animal which lives in fresh 
water and is known as a hydra. The animal is sack- 
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laped, with a mouth opening and tentacles at its 
ipper end. The figure shows the walls of the sack- 
nped body mut-h magnified. The inner lining of 
wall is made up of a 
hyer of cells which are ~ " 

wcialized to perform the 
inctJQO of digestion. The 
lUt^ wall is specialized in 
ienajn of Us cells for the 
reception and transmission 
of stimulations, and in other 
cells for the performance of 
mox'ements. The processes 
of reproduction are provided 
for at special points in the 
bodv wall as indicated at 
I S, R, R. R, in the figure. 
letween the inner and 
_ lUter laj-ers there is an in- 
"termediate layer of tissue, 
which cells sometimes 
appear from one of the 
primary layers. The inter- 
^ jnediate layer is not suffici- 
Hilly developed to constitute 
I separate series of organs. 
I^his multiplication of cells 
specialization of func- 
ais a process which has 
^vantages familiar to any 
who has observed the 
analogous fact of division 
of labor in social organiza- 
tions. The cells of the 
^_body set apart for special 
^^■orposes do not lose the 

^^■Kieral characteristics which belong to all living 

^potoplasmic cells. For example, all the cells of 

^The body absorb the necessary nutrition to support 

their individual lives, but the cells outside of the 

digeetive layer do not take their nutrition from the 
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Flo. 3. Tliel.ydrB. Th»flgura 
shown a Bwlion through 
the body and Fihibils the 
two cctlul&r U.vtni with 
a nrulral lawr between. 
The general body cavity, 
G. is lined by cells which 
are devoted enlireiy to the 
sp«'ial function of digrs- 
lion (the mouth opening is 
at .»). R, R, R. R an> the 
reprodiirlion cells. The 
oilier wall of the body ia 
made up of muscle cells 
and specialized senaitive 
cells. r.T.T. ure the ten- 
tacles. Adapted from 
Haller. 
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external world; they derive it from the digestive cells 
whi(!h alone perform the special function of digest- 
ing foreign particles. So, also, with the function of 
irritability. This ia not lost by the spedalized con- 
tractile cells and digestive cells; it is merely reduced 
in these ceils to a very low point and is very highly 
developed in the specialized sensitive or irritable 
cells, so that the movement cells or muscle cells and 
all other parts of the boiiy come ultimately to receive 
their impressions from the outer world, not directly, 
but through the neural or sensory cells. The neural 
cells thus specialized to receive impressions are placed 
in the outer body wall, where they are in the most 
favorable position to be acted upon by external forces, 
or stimuli as forms of energy which affect the nervous 
system are technically called. The specialized nerve 
cells develop a more complex chemical structure than 
the other cells of the body, so that they are more 
easily set in action by external forces. They are, 
accordingly, highly important, but by no means inde- 
pendent factors in the organic economy. They are 
developed, not for some remote and separate life of 
mere irritability or sensitivity, but as essential parts 
of the developing organism, in which they control and 
direct all the animal's activities so as to adapt the 
animal to the world in which it lives. 

Even in the simple organism under consideration, 
the process of si>eciaIization has advanced so far 
that there begin to appear various classes of neural 
cells, each serving a special function. Certain of 
these cells aer\'e the direct function of receiving im- 
pressions from the outer world, and are known as 
sensory cells, while others serve the function of trans- 
mitting the impulse to the muscle cells. Figure 4 
shows now the two groups of irritable cells are related 
to each other and to the muscle cell. 

The process which goes on in the neural cells may 
be described as follows: Some form of external 
energy acta upon the cell. The external energy as 
noted above is called a stimulus. This sets up a 
chemical process in the cell which is known as a pro- 
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i-css of excitation or a stimuinlion. The process of 
excitation liberates energy which was stored up in 
the cell. Tliia liberated energy is transmitted to 
other cells in the body, either to the secondary trans- 
mitting neural cells or to the active contractile cells. 
This current of nervous energy has been compared 
to an electric current. It is, however, much slower 
than an electric current, its rate of transmission 
being in the higher animals 
about one hundred meters 
per second or less. We do 
not know its exact character, , 
but probably it is more like 
the succession of conibustlon;^ 
which takes place along the 
line of a fuse of gunpowder. 
~ • ignorance of the exact 
ure of the nervous cur- 
; need not delay the dis- 
, however, for we shall 
that the importance of 
rvous currents for our fur- i 
ir study depends upon their 
' a of tr»nsnussion rather 
1 on their nature. The 
1 of transmission will be 
termined primarily by the 
•ction and connections of 
s wliich unite the cell 
which a given excitation 
d with other parts 
f the body; secondarily, the path of transmission 
ill depend on the fatigued or unfatigued condition 
' the cells and on the other currents of energy 
aro flowing through the system at the same 
All these complex possibilities may be summed 
) in the statement that in its transmission through 
• neural organs every nervous excitation is directed 
J is combined with other impulses, and is ultimately 
letermined in its effects by its path of transmission 
1 ita relations to other impulses, quite as much as 




''la. 4. Much piiJarKetl arctioD 
of a niusclp cell and a scn- 
»ory cell of a h3Tira. lo- 
gelher wilb Ibe connecling 
cclla which lie between 
(hem. il, miucle cell ; 
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?"*« am* prodaee aoaw efleet farfon il iB'disBi|»t«d, 
■»*rf cne<S3^ nuw do scne wwk. it wmnot 
The efiiBCis pradared bj acrrotts Impulses 
two kinds. Fin«, the tneiEj: majr be absorbed 
^^ * *Mune (rf its U»i»»niaaoo, in wfaieh case it will 
(]^~7**** chutgea in the coodilioti oC the nerv-ous tissue, 
of ^/***>tribaling to the modi6catioa erf tbe sinictiire 
nat, . 'issue. Sefond. it mmr be c»med to tbs 
motn «iUet of aU nervoos exntalioos; nainelv, the 
ytrJ^^ ^*>aatieU leading to the moacles or other active 
*^J**^ of the badv. It will there produw some form 
'^^"snilar OT gkndular activity. U it rootiibules to 
C^^^&a in structure, these changes in sinicture wUI 
l>'™?*Wy influence new incoming impulses which are 
<j<» *•* Way lo the active organs. We may. iberefore, 
0fiy that directly or indirectly, all incoming nervous 
jfflpulaes are transmitted to the active organs of the 
Ijody after being more or less completely redirected 
oT psftiaUy used to produce structural changes iti 
(liC nervous organs. 

The range of ner\-oiis processes ptossiUe iu the 
»*^„A simple Btnictures of a hydra is extremely limited; 
Suw p»* (of this very reason the fundamental characteristics.. 
■** gf nervous processes are all the more apparent, 

^n distinguish clearly the first step which ii 
reception of the external stimulus. This first 
ix commonly described as a sensory nervous process. 
Tlie cell "" which the stimulus acts is a sensorj- cell. 
The intermediate cells placed between the sensory 
cell und the muscle are called cenlrul cells. The 
fibers pftssing from the central cells to the muscle 
are motor fibers. It will be seen that the sensory, 
central, and motor processes caiuutt l>e sharply distin- 
Kuiahc(i from each other ; they are all phases of a single 
.■ontitiiiiiUN process, the end of which is always some 
mawulur ut^tivify. .. , , ...... » 

When we turn from the hydra to the higher forma 
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; life, we find that tlie multiplication of cells and the | 
Wciftlization of functions leuds to the most elaborate < 
;Kni7^tinns. Without attempting to deal with the 1 
ivstetns of orgiins, we may note that the nervous J 
jaoa develop in two directions. There ia, first, a • 
rvuping of the central cells into complex central ' 

«n8 and. second, a 
Ifferentiation of the 
jeptive or sensoty 
eiU resulting in the 
•duction of special 
jans for the retep- 
ion of a great variety 
i stimuli such as light, 
lund, tastes, odors, 
other forms of 
lergy. These two 
! of development 
ad van t ageo usl y 
insidered in suc- 
n. For the re- 
tainderof this chapter, 

.differentiation of Flo. 5. Oulliue of a slariuh and aer- 

e aense organs will be '■o"" syawm o( tiie smoe. E»ch 

over and the 
rolution of the central 
_ ins will be briefly 
Eetched. 

I The nervous system 
the hydra ia scat- 
d diffusely through- 
nt the body wall; there ia no special part of the 
idy in which the central cells are massed. The 
igber animals all have a more or less highly cen- 
nlited nervous system. A simple type of centrali- 
plttion is seen in the starfish. Figure 5 shows the gen- 
outline of this animal's body and by the lines 
Hthin this outline the distribution of the central ner- 
I cells. Each double line represents a group of 
rdl«. It will be seen that there is a central system of 
cells for each arm, to which sensory impulses pass from 
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Qf tlie starfish i 
with a serial of ncrvi 
dicated by llie Viaea pasBing 
through lliu variouB arma. From 
thrw lien-o pella, fibera extend to 
thu surTace and receive sensorj- 

pulaes. From Loeb. 
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the surface of the body and from which motor im- 
pulses return to the muscles. There is also a central ring 
which binds together the different arms and cen- 
tralizes in a still higher degree the whole iinimal. 
This ring is in the neighbor- 
hood of the mouth opening, 
and its function is undoubt^ 
edly connected with the highly 
important function of con- 
trolling the whole animal in 
taking food. Another type 
of centralization appears in 
any one of the segmented 
animals such as an insect. 
Figure 6 shows such a central- 
ized nervous system. Each 
segment has its group of 
central cells, and all the seg- 
mental centers are related by 
connecting fibers to one an- 
other and to the highly de- 
veloped group of cells in the 
first segments, which are near 
the mouth opening. 

The importance of this 
highly develojMid, centralized 
nervous system becomes evi- 
dent the moment one begins 
to study the behavior of the 
animal. Take, for example, 
the bee, and note its move- 
ments. It exhibits the most 




PiO. 6. A •laS-lxvUe abow- 
ing the oulline of (lie 
body and the .diatribu- 
lion of the nerve ct'JIa 
aod Gbors. Each arg- 
ment of the body hu n 
gsoglioD of cells V, G, 
G. from which fibeni F. 
F. F are distributed to 
the surf&ce of the body 
for the r«!eption of 
Rlimutatii 
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^^L the body is double and 

^^^L of great ec importance 

^^M tfaan thoK in the po»- elaborate forms of activity, 

^^M tenor Mgments. including locomotion, the act 

^^H of stinging, the various acts 

^^B connected with the taking of food, caring for the 

^^1 young, and storing up supplies for the support of in- 

^^M dividual life. This indicates that there are complex 

^^H paths in the nervous system of the bee, such that 

^^H external stimuli set in action complex systems of re- 

^^^ distribution and motor discharge. Furthermore, it 
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will be iiot«d that the behavior of the bee is not only 
complex; it is developed in many of its details at the 
beginning of life. The young bee is endowed with the 
ability to fly as soon as it unfolds its wings. It d 
not learn to sting by any long process of practice. It 
is capable of doing all of these acts from the first. 
When certain stages of bodily maturity are reached 
and certain external conditions, such as those of tem- 
perature are favorable, bees are capable without pre- 
vious training of going through the most elaborate 
performances, such as swarming or making cells in 
which to deposit their eggs. This complete determina- 
tion of the bee's behavior depends upon the existence 
of inherited paths of connection laid down in the 
structure of the bee's ne^^'ou8 system at the beginning 
of ita life. Individual experience does not modify 
its modes of behavior, for there is no part of its 
nervous structure which is left undeveloped at the he- 
ginning of its life, to be mapped out in the ( 
individual contact with the world. 

The characteristics of such a nervous organistation ' 
we undoubtedly reflected in the animal's conscious- I 
I, if we may hazard a guess as to the kind of experi- ] 
«nce which such an animal can possess. Thero can ■ 
be none of the discriminating experience which higher 
«nimals have when they stop before some object 
wid study its properties. The analogy which we 
should borrow from human experience, if we would 
understand the experience of a bee, is the analogy of a 
fullyorganizedhabil.orbetter, the analogy of one of our 
own inherited modes of action, such as that exhibited 
in the winking of the eye or jerking the head aside 
when an object moves rapidly towanl the face, threaten- 
ing to strike it. Conscious experience is made up in 
such cases, not of clearly de&ned knowledge of the 
thing which gives rise to the experience, but rather 
of a vague excitement, followed by unrest, if the 
instinctive winking or dodging does not adequately 
meet the requirements of the situation, and by satis- 
foctioD, if the activity proves sufficient. 

The view thus taken of the nature of primitive con- 
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seiousn^sa illustrates the general principle that an inti- 
mate relation may always be sought between nervous 
organization, behavior, and consciousness. The move- 
ment which an animal makes, or its behavior, depends 
on the way in which nervous impulses are distributed 
to its muscles. The conscious experience which the 
animal has, is related to the way in which impressions 
are received and utilized. The result of this interrela- 
tion is that in scientific studies inferences are continu- 
ally being made from one group of facts to the other. 
Most common in ordinary life is the inference from be- 
havior to consciousness. We say a man acts intelligently 
or inconsiderately. We say that an animal acts 
without deliberation or thought. Indeed, we should 
have little justification for any assertions whatsoever 
regarding animal mental life, if we were not prepared 
to recognize the relation between behavior and ex- 
perience. The common observer does not know 
the facts of nervous organization, hence the inference 
from nervous organization to consciousness is not 
so common as the inference from behavior to con- 
sciousness. It is the purpose of our scientific study 
to justify and establish the inference from nervous 
structure and behavior to consciousness. This is 
the reason why psychology takes up the study of 
nervous structures, and it is in this possibility of 
inference from nervous structures to consciousness 
that psychology finds one of its most fruitful fields. 
It need hardly be added that when we reach the level 
of human life, the reverse line of inference from con- 
sciousness to nervous organizations is one of the 
indispensable accessories to the scientific study of 
nervous processes. 

Returning from our digressions, we may continue 
the study of nervous structures. Among the invei^ 
tebrates there is the greatest variety in the form and 
complexity of nervous structures. In all cases, how- 
ever, these structures are essentially like those of 
the insect shown above. They are all organized with 
reference to a highest center and completely mapped 
out at the beginning of life into tracts for the control 
of instinctive activities. 



I Passing by long steps 
Up the scale of life, we 
may next consider the 
nervous system of one of 
the lower vertebrates. 

»Here we find that the 
centralized organization 
bas gone beyond that 
seen in the insects, but 
it is yet relatively simple. 
Figure 7 shows the general 
form of the frog's nervous 
system looked at from 

■ above. In all of the 
V vertebrates the nervous 
VBjrstem is incased in the 
Broones of the \ertebral 
■column and skull, so that 

■ the view here presented 
f riiows the appearance of 

the nervous organs after 

the bones and muscles and 

skin which cover these 

organs in the normal 

■jBninial have been re- 

^BDoved, The frog's ner- 

^Frous system may be 

"roughly divideii into two 

main sections. The lirst 

Krt lying below the cere- 
llum consists of the 
t long cylindrical spinal 
with the medulla, 
■nhich is essentially an 
■ •Dlargement of the cord, 
mjA its upper end. The 
loord and medulla are 
directly connected with 
Ijlbe surface of the body 
^y means of a great num- 
t fibers. The in- 
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tecting boiie were removed. 
A, apjnal ronl with some of 
the nerve fibers which exteiid 
from this orgaD to I1>e surTace 
of the body. In rhe pcBterior 
region a plexus of fibers ex- 
tends to each of the posterior 
eKtrFitiitieB ; in Ihc anlnrior 
region, a plexua extendi to 
each of the anterior eitmn- 
itiea. B, medulla; C. cere- 
bellum ; D, optic tobcs. which 
are ronntxted with the eyes 
by optic fibers wliich fius 
undemeatli llie brain ; E, opiio 
thalatni; P. rer«bral htrmi- 
■phere. The anterior porliona 
of tlio hcniiapberea eoustitule 
what are known na the olfac- 
tory lobea. These lobes are 
dirrctly connected bv means 
of the fibers shown in Ihe fig- 
ure with Ihc olfactory region. 
Many of the nerve fibers 
which extend from tJie medulla 
to iJir surfacp of rhe body ere 
omitted in this drawing. 
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coining Bensory impulses from the skin are received 
through certain of these fil>er3, and motor impulaes are 
distributed to the muscles through others. There are 
many cells in the cord and medulla, their chief function 
being to form links of connections between the incom- 
ing sensory fillers and the outgoing motor fibers. 
If the cord and medulla are separated from the higher 
centers by a cut just below the cerebellum, the pro- 
cesses of movement in response to sensory stimuli 
applied to the trunk and legs go on with very little 
departure from the normal, the only difference being 
that activities called out by these stimuli show a 
machine-like regularity quite foreign to the normal 
animal. While the cord and medulla can thus be 
shown to be relatively self-sufficient organs, they are 
under normal conditions connected with the higher 
centers by fibers which run up and down through the 
whole nervous system. By means of these connect- 
ing fibers the action of the cord and medulla is sub- 
ordinated, as were the functions of the segmental 
centers in the bee, to the requirements of the whole 
animal, as dictated by the highest centers around the 
mouth. 
The centers above the cord and medulla, wliich 
, constitute the higher group of structures in the frog's 
central nervous system, are of two kinds. There 
are. first, certain sensory centers; namely, the large 
optic lobes and the olfactory lobes. These connect 
respectively with the eyes and nose of the frog and 
receive sensory impulses from the-se higher senses. 
The large size and forward position of these two 
centers indicate the importance of the functions 
which they perform in the animal's life. Especially, 
the large .size of the optic lobes is directly related to 
the fact that the frog uses its sense of sight in captur- 
ing the insects on which it subsists. Besides the 
sensory centers mentioned, there are in the higher 
parts of the nervous system a aeries of organs; namely, 
the cerebellum, the thalami. and those parts of the 
cerebral hemispheres which lie back of the olfactory 
lobes, all of which are centers for the working over of 
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(Rtimulations received in other parts of the nervous 
tystem. These last-mentioned centers do not con- 
nect directly with organs of sense or with muscles; 
ihey operate at a higher level, evidently performing 
some function higher than that of direct reception 
and dbchai^ of stimulations. 

Certain of the functions of these higher, indirect ahkis- 
centers may be described aa functions of association. J^^J' 
Impulses received in the cord and medulla are re- 
lated in the higher cent«rs to impulses received in i 
the optic and olfactory lobes, and the action of the 
animal is determined not by single seuiinry processes, but 
by all the sensory processes after they have been united 
into elaborate associative complexes. Thus, a frog 
stimulated at once by a tactual and u visual stimulus 
will react, not to one without reference to the other, 
but rather to the combination of the two. An animal 
with large centers for the indirect elaboration of im- 
pulses exhibits, accordingly, a very much greater 
independence of single stimuli than does an animal 
with a simpler nervous system, because the associa- 
tion processes subordinate the single impulses to the 
general demands of impulses from all parts of the 
or^nism. 

There is another important change which comes B<tba: 
with the development of large association organs. t.JL ~ 
The animal is less completely determined in its be- drtat 
havior through inherited structures; more of the |i«iu 
organization of its activity is left to be worked out 
in the course of its individual contact with the world. 
The direct centers in the lower organs provide suffi- 
cient tissue for the hereditary transmission of the 
fundamental instinctive ot^anizations necessary to 
maintain life, such as the movement of swimming or 
. turning over when the animal is placed on its back, 
Lbut such activities are subordinated in all the more 
Ibighly developed animals to organizations which are 
^developed in the association areas during the course 
lof individual life. 

In certain respects the organs of the nervous system 
lain all alike. They all transform sensory impulses 
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• into motor impulses in the siime fundftmental way na 
the nerve cells of the hydra tranafonii senaory stimuli 
into motor processes. It is true of the association 
areas of the frog's brain as of the direct centers in the 
cord and medulla, that sensory impulses are there 
transformed into motor processes. Too much em- 
phasis cannot, however, be laid on the fact that the 
injection of an indirect process of organization into 
the sensory-motor circuit transforms the process to 
such an extent that after the new, indirect mode of 
organization appears, it dominates the whole ner\'ou8 
activity as well a^ the whole life of the animal. The 
higher animals are not characterized by their lower 
nervous centers nor by their organs for the reception 
of sensory stimuli. Far down in the scale of the 
vertebrates, the cord and the medulla reach a high 
stage of development, and the organs of sense attain 
a degree of perfection which makes them comparable 
to the corresponding organs in man. The whole 
matter can be emphatically stated by comparing 
man with the lower vertebrates. Man is not dis- 
tinguished in his nervous organization from the ani- 
mals below him by a notably better set of sense 
organs or a better spinal cord and medulla. We 
shall look in vain in these organs for the structural 
conditions of man's superiority in forms of behavior 
and in intelligence. Man's higher faculties are re- 
lated rather to the vastly higher development of 
indirect nervous centers, in which the incoming sensory 
impulses are associated with each other and redis- 
tributed so that they come to be organized in the 
most elaborate fashion. 

The aigniiicance of the association areas will be- 
come obvious if we examine a scries of figures illustrat- 
ing the progressive evolution of the nervous system 
from the frog to man. The best view from wlUch to 
exhibit these facts of development is the lateral view 
shown for a number of different levels of vertebrate life 
in Fig. 8, A. B. C, and D. One cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that cord, medulla, optic and 
olfactory lobes remain practically stationary in rela- 
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live size throughout the series, while the thalami, 
the cerebellum, and especially the cerebrum, develop 
to relatively enormous organs. The behavior and 
experience of the higher animals stand in the closest 
relation to these striking developments in the 
structures. 

Without attempting to exhaust the subject at this 
time, we may note certain salient characteristics of 
behavior which distinguish the higher animals from 
the lower. First, the variety of movements is vastly 
increased. Up to a certain point in animal evolution 
the number of organs of movement, of limbs and 
oral muscles, for example, increases to meet the in- 
creasing needs of the animal; but ultimately a point 
is reached where development of movement goes 
forward without any corre.'sponding development of 
new limbs or muscles. This later stage is character- 
iied by the development of nervous structures which 
make it possible to use the given muscles in a greater 
variety of combinations, just as a skilled artisan 
depends for tus perfected movements, not on the 
development of new arm muscles or finger muscles, 
but upon the development of finer coordinations of 
those muscles which all human beings possess. 

A second striking fact of behavior which parallels 
the development of complex nervous centers is that 
Blight stimuli may set up the most elaborate pro- 
eeasea. The value of the stimulus in such a case is 
det«miined, not by the intensity or quality which it 
has in itself, but by the complex organization wliich 
it arouses to action. Conversely, a strong stimulus 
may be absorbed in the elaborate organization and 

Eruduee no immediate effect. These statements can 
6 illustrated by the behavior of a frog under two 
groupe of conditions, one of which is experimentally 
induced. If we cut oft the frog's .spinal cord and 
medulla from the higher centers, the frog will continue 
to live in a condition in which all the association 
activities are absent. If, now, we apply u stimulus to 
tbe skin of the frog's trunk, a response will follow 
immediately with mechanical regularity. This re- 
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Bponse will be of a very simple and direct type, usually 
consisting in a movement of one of the legs up to the 
point of irritation. In a second case, we may apply 
the same stimulus to a frog in which the cord and 
medulla are connected with the higher centers. The 
reaction in this case will be of an entirely different 
character. It will usually not come immediately, 
and its form will depend on a great variety of complex 
conditions. Thus, the frog may jump away, it may 
croak, or there may be a complete absence of apparent 
reaction. If such results as these appear in so simple 
an animal as a frog, the complexity of possible organi- 
zation in a human being can be imagined. 

Third, as perhaps the most important result of the 
development of indirect nervous centers, the impres- 
sions and activities which appear in the course of 
individual life enter very largely into the determina- 
tion of nervous organization. As pointed out above, 
the lower direct centers are in the main determined 
in structure by heredity, the higher centers are left 
.undeveloped at birth, so that the stimuli which act upon 
ibe individual find at the beginning of life a mass of 
ideveioped tracts through which they may be trans- 
mitted. It has long been recognized that the infancy 
of all the higher animals, especially human infancy, 
is very much longer than the infancy of the lower 
forms. The reason for this appears as soon as we 
■ncognize that the higher centers of the nervoua 
!t«m are not mapped out by heredity, and require 
le to mature. They develop under the stress of 
lividual contact with the world. It is during 
process of organization of the higher centers that 
iQiicioua experience arises in the animal kingdom, 
can be no question that the development in the 
Dervous system of indirect centers is the direct physio- 
logical condition for the form of consciousness with 
irhich we are familiar in our own experiences. The 
oervoua processes in the spinal cord and medulla are, 
M far OS we know, accompanied by little or no con- 
sdousness. It is in connection with cerebral processes 
tliat consciousness, at least in its most vivid form. 
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arises. The rise of consciousness is, accordingly, re- 
lated to the development of the elaborate nervous 
structures which constitute the indirect or association 
organs. These structures have been gradually evolved 
through specialization and centralization. Their func- 
tion is obviously one of organization, and their domi- 
nant position in the organism indicates their importance 
in the life of the individual. 

The following table may serve to indicate the 
general lines of evolution which have been traced in 
the foregoing discussions: — 
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THU HUMAN NKRVOUS SYSTEM 

The general description of the vertebrate nervot 
syatem given in the last chapter prepared the way 
for a more minute examination of the human nervous 
system. 

The spinal eord is a cylindrical mass of nervous 
tissue about forty-five centimeters long and about 
one centimeter in diameter. It exienda throughout 
the whole length of the vertebra! column, occupying 
a canal which lies in the centers of the vertebne. 
The cord is connected with the surface of the body 
by thirty-one pairs of nerves symmetrically situated 
on the right and left sides. These nerves are each 
made up of many fibers, some of which are sensory, 
others motor. All of the fibers are gathered to- 
gether into a single bundle as they pass through the 
body. In the immediate neighborhood of the cord, 
they divide into two so-called roots. The motor 
fibers constitute one root and leave the cord on the 
ventral side, while the sensory fibers constitute the 
second root and enter on the dorsal aide. This dif- 
ference in the points of exit and entry of the two 
kinds of fibers shows at once that the tissues within 
the spinal cord are divided into part^. the parts being 
determined by the functional character of the elements. 

The structural elements of the spinal cord, like the 
elements of all parts of the nervous system, are neu- 
rones or cells of a highly specialized structure. Each 
cell is made up of a nucleus, a cell body of proto- 
plasmic tissue surrounding the nucleus, and a series 
of processes extending from the cell body. The pro- 
cesses are of (wo varieties; namely, dendrites or 
branching arms, which usually conduct impulses 
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toward the cell body, and a 
single long nerve fiber whirh 
carries the impulse outward 
from the eel! body. Cells in the 
ird are usually large as com- 

■d with other nerve cells in 
body, though absolutely 
^considered they are minute mi> 
croscopic objects, the largest 
being about one tenth of a milli- 
niet«r in diameter. Figure 9 
shows two neurones with all 
their characteristic parts. It 
will be noted that the long fiber 
is made up of several parts. 
There is a sheath in most of the 
long fibers of the nervous sys- 
tem. This is not an essential 
part of the nervous structure, 
but is an external growth which 
protects the inner nervous 
thread or axis cylinder, as it is 
called, and doubtless acts as an 
iusulator. 

In the cord, as in other parts 
of the nervous system, the neu- 

les are organized in systems 

chains. An impuli^e acting 
one cell is transmitted to 
iher connected neurones until 
finally the impulse reaches a cell 
connected with a muscle fiber. 
The contact between neurones 
the higher nervous systems 

indirect, as shown in Fig. 10; 

it ifl. the fiber from one cell "■"-■-.■■- 
not pass directly into an- „;,(, „ 
other cell, but breaks up into a From t 
fine network of tibriis and in- 
terlaces with the dendrites from other cells. 

'tions of a single cell 
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^Kth. 



The 
^n tl 

m 



C rdcnds 



shortly after Iraviog 
the cell the axone ia 
sUTTOundpd by ■ 
heavy protwting 

sheath, as indirateil 
in the figure, and 
known Bfl Ihe medul- 
liiry sheath. At A'-V 
tlierc appears an 
outer sheath known 
as the Shealh ot 
Sehwann. The roe- 
dullory alieath ends 
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virtue of the brai 
ing of the dendi 
and the indirect refi^ 
tions between neu- 
rones. The point of 
relation between two 
neurones is known u9 
a synapse. At the 
synapses, impulses are 
redistributed in the 
greatest possible va- 
riety of directions. 

An examination of 
neurones in various 
animals and at differ- 
ent stages of individ- 
ual development shoxvs 
clearly that the num- 
ber of branches of the 
cell is an important 
factor in determining 
the complexity of the 
nervous organization 
into which the neu- 
rones may enter. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the in- 
creasing complexity of 
neurones as we ascend 
the scale of animal 
itiHl iLlotiK tlie fiber ijfg ^nd also the in- 
C, Ana At the end of uiw bbfr ■ _ i ' < t 

m."^". v.riol «ii. .".h .; creasing complexity of 
D Mil E. From ihe <^ell> D bikI neutones of a Single 
K the lUmuUtiaiia may pau in human being as the 
different tUreetions. m indicate.! nervous Structures 
^i!;J^-i"TVr'^''^"!^"'"iiT mature. The lesson to 

Irom A and A fuse in the cpII o. , , , , 

Tho siimuiatiun from the cM B be learned from these 

■■ sulxlivldRl and redistribiilBl tWO SeneS of figures 13 

from D and E. All ™.m«tii>iia pigar. The complexity 
•" '■"■'"** <" '>'"'P"'- of a cell and the num- 

ber of systems of connections into which the cell may 
enter, increase In direct prtjpurtion lo each other. 
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When the cell haa few branches, the posaibility of its 
entering into relations is limited In a small number 
of definite tracts. To this statement should be added 
another, which will be found later to be of importance 
in explaining certain irregular modes of nervous activ- 
ity. When there are no 
definite lines of connec- 
tion between neurones 
or when the nervous im- 
pulses are so intense as 
to overflow the regular 
channels of conduction, 
diffuse transmission of 
ir^oua energy may take 
Neurone will 
^n affect neurone with- 
out reference to definite 
dendrites or axis cylin- 
ders. DitTuse stimula- 
tions may, therefore, be 
regarded as the most 
primitive forms of inter- 
mection. The higher 
the animal and the more 
■mpletely developed 
individual, the more 
implex the definite 
tracts provided for in 
the dendrites, and hence 
the more elaborate the 
deflnite organizations. 
The fewer the dendrites, 
the fewer the definite 
patba of conduction. 
The significance of 
synaptic connections 

the nervous system t 

imes very clear when the mature nervous system ' 
affected in such a way as to disturb the.se connec- 
tions. Certain drugs and such conditions as sleep 
aerve to interrupt the regular synaptic paths. The 
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result is that the behavior of the muscles is very 
irregular, sensory impulses are much diffused, and 
the conscious experience of the individual becomes 
diffuse and irregular. 

After this general study of neurones and their 
' modes of connection, we are prepared to consider 
briefly the internal anatomy of the cord and the 
higher centers; for the minute anatomy of any part 
of the nervous system consists merely in the con- 
nections between the different neurones which 
constitute that part of the nervous system. It 
should, perhaps, be mentioned in passing that there 
are, in addition to the nerve cells in any one of the 
organs of the nervous system, a number of connective- 
tis58ue cells which bind together the true nervous 
structures so as to make a compact organ. These 
connective-tissue cells may be neglected, however, 
for the purposes of our present discussion. 

Figures 12 and 13 show diagram matically portions 
of the spinal cord with the details of structure ex- 
hibited for several different levels. The sensory fibers 
coming from the surface of the body and bringing 
stimulations from the organs of sense in the skin, 
pass through certain large bipolar cells which lie just 
outside the cord, as indicated in the figures. A group 
of nerve cells, such as these bipolar cells, is known 
as a ganglion. The sensory roots of each of the spinal 
nerves has what is known as a posterior spinal gan- 
glion. The cells of the spinal gangUon are relatively 
simple structures, as will be seen from the limifeii 
number of their branches. They will be referred to 
again in discussing the organs of sense in the skin, 
for they are the sensory cells of the tactual sense. 
Within the cord, the sensory fil>ors subdivide, certain 
branches passing upward and downward through 
the cord, others extending across the cord to com- 
municate with other cells, which in turn send out 
fibers either to other levels of the cord or into the 
motor r'Hits of the spinal nerves. If we confine our 
attention for the moment to the lateral branch of one 
of these fibers which extends across the cord at the 
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I. 12, A diagram to illuatmlc Ihe eourse of the HetiBorv Mimulntion whoti it 

• upward from the levi-t ot the spinal cord al which it is r<?peiv«i, B 

aenti a Bcction of the epiiiBl cord ; A. a portion of the cerebral cortex. 

I Di r* prtMUta a region of tlie skin in which Ihe sensory ending of a tactual 

I Bber from the cell D is distribuled. A pressure atimulalion acting upon D| 

file the nerve cell and send a stiniulation inward, aa indicated by the 

1. This stimulation wiU pass upward and downward lo various levebt 

' of the cord, as indicated by the brandling of the incoming fiber at e, Cerltun 

portiona of this incoming stimulation will be distributed through Ihe spinal 

e<inl attlifferent levels, aa indicated by Ihe small collateral branches pawing 

boriiODt«lly out of the branches of tlie scnsury fiber. Stralto Fig, 13. Al 

/ the incoming Bbci comiuunicales with a nerve cell which in turn connecls 

L irilh tlie cortex. This diagram is probably much too simple, more than onr 

I mU being necnuary for the t rsnnnisaion of Ihia stimulation lo Ihe higher cen- 

rtm. Whoa ihe alimulus reaches ff in the cerebral cortex, il acta upon Ihe 

L pjnmidal cell and is tranafened into a motor impulse. It then passes down- 

f infJl ahing Ihe fiber a. which gives ofT horiionlal collaterals at ililTerent levels 

I of Ihe cord. Through one at lliiie collaterals or through the termination of 

■ the (wntrifugat fiber, as indicated at b. Ihe stimulus is transmitted lo a motor 

l«fdl in llie spinal cord, and from this cell is carrieil outward lo the muscles 

"ntodalC. AturCajal. 
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arises. The rise of consciousness is, accordingly, re- 
lated to the development of the elaborate nervous 
Btructures which constitute the indirect or association 
organs. These structures have been gradually evolved 
through specialization and centralization. Their func- 
tion is obviously one of organization, and their domi- 
nant position in the organism indicates their importance 
in the life of the individual. 

The following table may serve to indicate the 
general lines of evolulion which have been traced in 
the foregoing discussions: — 
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from the sensory fiber is immediately reflected back 
to the surface of the body, where it sets a muscle in 
action. Most stimulations received through the sen- 
sory fibers are not reflected buck in any such sim- 
ple fashion to the surfai^e of the body. They are 
carried upward and downward to levels of the cord 
other than that at which they are received and 
their influence ia complicated by a great variety of 
redistributions, before they can l>c returned to the 
muscles at the surface of the body. 

A second type of connection, which may be noted 
in Figs. 12 and 13, is that which results in the trans- 
mission of the stimulation received on one side of 
the body to the motor cells on the opposite side of 
the spinal cord. The figures show that the spinal 
cord is a bilateral organ. An anterior fissure, a pos- 
terior septum, and a small central canal divide the 
spinal cord into two well-defined halves. There are 
bridges of fibers connecting these two halves, iia in- 
dicated in Fig. 13, Across these bridges, or commis- 
sural connections, stimulations may pass from one 
side to the other, and thus the two sides of the body 
may be readily united in any form of action. 

An important type of transmission through the eord 
is that mentioned above and provided for by the 
branches of the spinal nerve, which extend upward and 
downward and make 't possible for a single ineoraing 
impulse to set in action dlFTerent levels of the cord. 

All of the connections which have been dirtcussed 
up lo this pfiint lire refle.v tracts. There is another 
type of connection in the spinal cord. The branches 
of the sensory nerves which extend upward, as well 
as cert-ttin other fibers which originate in the cells of 
the spinal cord itself and extend upward, bring the 
cord into relation with the higher parts of the nervous 
system. There are also fibers extending downward 
into the cord from the higher centers. These fibers 
from above bring motor impulses which are distrib- 
uted to the muscles thrnugn the motor cells of the 
cord. The cord is, therefore, not merely a group of 
reflex centers; it is also a transmitting organ provid- 
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ing for communication between the higher centers 
and the surface of the body. 

The twofold function of the cord is closely related 
to the structural fact that the cord is made up of 
a central mass of cells and an outer layer of fibers. 
In a section of the cord the fibers are easily distin- 
guished by their glistening white color, while the 
central tissue made up largely of cells is gray. The 
gray matter can be thought of as consisting of a series 
of nerve centers capable of simple reflex processes. 
The white matter contains the fibers which perform 
the transmitting functions of the cord. When, for any 
reason, the higher organs are incapacitated, the lower 
reflex centers become conspicuous by virtue of the fact 
that they may take command and continue the 
necessary functions of the body for a time. This 
occurs, for example, in sleep, when the spinal cord 
acta without the intervention of any of the higher 
nervous centers, as for in.stance, when it withdraws 
a limb from contact with a stimulus. As a system 
of reflex centers, the spinal cord is quite analogous 
to that portion of the insect's nervous system which 
lies below the ganglion of the head. 

The higher nervous centers above the cord are 
more elaborate organs, but they are in essential 
structure the same as the cord. Below the cere- 
brum, every organ of the nervous system may 
bo said to consist of a combination of relatively in- 
dependent cell centers and transmitting tracts. In 
the cerebrum the transmission to higher centers is, 
of course, no longer possible, and tlie central function 
of combination ami redistribution of impulses appears 
aa the exclusive function. 

In the cerebellum the central function predomi- 
nates. This can be shown by examining a section 
of this organ. Figure 14 shows one of the lamella, or 
folds of the cerebellum, much enlarged. It will be 
seen from this section that the cells lie, not in the 
renter of the organ as in the spinal cord, but at the 
outer surface. Fibers enter the cerebellum in bundles 
from above and below, and terminate in a fine network 
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of fibrils about the celts which are situated oo the 
surface. The surface, which is technically knouu 
as the cortex, ia increased very greatly in extent by 
the folding, which can be seen in any figure represent- 
ing this organ. The result of the folding is that 
provision is made for an enor- 
mous nuniljer of cells in a rel- 
ulively small cubical space. 
Through the action of the cells 
in the cerel>ellar cortex, an im- 
pulse which comes into the 
cerel)ellum as a single impulse 
from one of the higher centers, 
as. for example, from the cere- 
brum, may be subdivided into 
a great number of currents so 
as to arouse, when distributed 
to the active organs, a whole 
system of muscles, Indeed, 
there is evidence that the cells 
of the cerebellum contribute in 
the way indicated to muscular 
coordinations in all [mrts of 
the body. 

From the cord and cere- 
bellum and the other minor 
centers of the nervous system, 
we turn to the cerebrum. Our 
study of the evolution of the 
nervous system showed the 
dominating importance of this 
ncoroiDB fib.r' " Tlio "rgan in all of the higher ani- 
irB&ni hprp &gured niuls, especially in man. The 
erve to redUtribute cerebrum is a complex organ 
nipuiKa from oiher jq ^hich sensory impulses 
come from all parts of the 
body and from which motor 
itnpulsea are sent out to all the voluntary muscles. 
It is not directly connected with the surface of tlie 
body, but is indirectly the organ in control of all parts 
of the body. It is a central clearing house for the 
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organism. It is the part of the body most intimately 
rel&ted to coasciouanesa. ^ 

In structure, the I'crebrum consists of an external siruciure" 
Bided or fonvoluted layer of cells known as the cor- gj, 

This cortex is from one eighth to one twelfth 
I an inch in thickness and shows many variations 
, structure in ita different parts. To these vari- 




, 15. A ctiKgrkmm&tio Kction of the fiben within the brain. 
Alter Starr. A, B.C. D. E. truta of Hbcn to and iima thn cortex 
of the cerebrum ronnecting with the lower porta of the nervous 
ayMta; P, O, H, groups of fibera connecting the cerebellum 
with other puis of tlie nvrvous H)-Blpin. The whole Ggure 
Kpnaenta what would be seen by making a vertical section 
'hraiigh tJie human brain, in the meiiiBii plane perpendicular 
•> the line connecting the two eara. Dgtted ar«u. cortei. 

18 in the structure of the cortex, further refer- 

will be made later. The central mass of the 

rebrum is composed of fibers which provide for 

1 connection of each point of the cerebral cortex 
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with every other part of the nervous system. The 
general structure of the cerebrum may, perhaps, be 
comprehended moat easily by referring to the systems 
of cerebral fibers. There are three types or systems 
of fibers. Figures 15, 16, and 17 represent sections 
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across the cerebrum and exhibit these various types 
of fibers. Large bundles of filers (I-'ig, 15) connect 
the cerebrum with the lower parts of the nervous 
system. These bundles constitute, as a whole, what 
is known as the bundle of peduncular filers. A 
second system of fibers connects the different points 
of the cortex of one hemisphere with other points 
in the same hemisphere (Fig. 16). These fibers 
are technically known as association fibers. The 
third bun<lle of fibers extends from one henusphere 
of the cerebrum to the other hemisphere. The 
tibera of this group are known as the commisaurat 
fibers, and go to make up the corpus callosum or 
bridge of fibers conspicuous in any median section of 
the cerebrum. 
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No clearer evidence of the function of the cerebrum fj™"^ 
fiftn be found than thut which is given in the structure puIm 
of its systems of fibers. An impulse which reaches the bru™ 
cells of the cerebral cortex through the sensory, or 
incoming fibers of the peduncular tract, ia brought to 
the cortex for the purposes of redistribution and 
combination with other impulses. The elaborate 
system of intercon- 
necting tracts pro- 
vides for indefinite 
iXOtnbinations and 
mbinations, We 
shall refer in all of 
our later discussions 
to the organization 
of nervous procefwes 
hich goes on in the 
ibrum. The term 
;anization, so 

^ , refers to the 

(act that a nervous 
impulse, when it 
reaches the cere- 
united with 
ler impulses and 
CArried along com- 
ix series of paths, 
itil finally it is 
icharged into the 
diiinuels 
lich pass outward 
the muscles. No 
pulse which 

:he8 the cere- 
can escape 
combination with other impulses; the purpose of the 
whole structure is to provide channels for the most 
complete interconnections, ^ 

The cortex of the cerebrum has a structure of such Cenbmf 
iplexity that it has l»een impossible, until very ' 
tntly, to define with anything like certainty its 







ing vcrtictilly tbmii^h Ih 
boDfs pxrallcl to & line co 
tho two pun. Thia scctitj 
(he Ktiera which cslBblwh ci 
cation between the two hemiaphem. 
When the fibers in this figure are 
■upplemontiHi by those Tepresented 
in Uie two preceding figutai, it will 
be seen that every point on the 
cortex of [he cerebrum is in cora- 
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various parts. Figures 18 and 19 represent two typi- 
caliy different areas, while Fig. 20 shows a diagrammatic 
reprcfientation of some of the different elements which 
are characteristic of the cerebrum. Though we are ig- 
norant of many of the details of cortical structure, we are 
well informed as to the functions of large areas of 
the cortex. The cortex may be divided into three 
kinds of areas or centers; these are sensory areas, 
motor areas, and association areas. The sensory 




Pl<n. 18 and 19. These fig<m« repreaent portiona of the cerebral 
cortex from two Kreas of Ihc human brain, 1-^gure 18 shows 
the sixth and Bcveiitli layers from the visual oorlex. The hori- 
lonta] dintribution of the dpndriu« of the large pynuaidal cells 
in nhkracteriatic of this re^on. lu tig, 10 Ihe gi&nt pyramidal 
cells from Ihu motor fura ot the cortex are exhibited. The 
dendrites, it will be observed, are of an entirely different cbai^ 
•cter from those shown in tig. 18. F^rtbermorp. the Bi« 
and Dumbi:r of Ihe large pyramidal cells are very different in 
the two cases. From Cajal. 

areas are those which have the most direct relationa 
to the various organs of sense; the motor areas are 
those which stand in most direct relations to the 
active organs. There is no part of the cerebrum 
which has simple and immediate relations to the 
surface of the body, so that the terms sensory and 
motor are merely relative terms, the sensory centers 
being those points at which the stimulations from 
the organs of sense are first received in the cerebrum, 
the motor areas being those points from which Ihe 
stimulations pass out of the cerebnun on their way to 
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the muscles. The associution 
areas, &s tbe name indicates, nvc 
areas of a still more indirect chai- 
avter, in which sensory impulse-, 
after being received in the sensory 
areas, are recombined and re- 
distributed. In a very proper 
sense of the term, all cerebnil 
areas are associative areas, for 
lliey all serve the function of in- 
direct combiuiition and distribu- 
tion of nervous impulses. Thc^c 
which are specifically designated 
aa associative, have claim to the 
specific name, because ihey per- 
form a function of even higher 
combination than do the others. 
Figures 31 and 22 show the cen- 
ters of these types which appear 
on the surfaces of the human 
cerebrum. 

It nxay be interesting to digress 
for a moment from the structure 
of the cortical centers to the dis- 
cussion of the method by which 
these centers have been located. 
A great number of experiments 
have been tried on the higher 
animals. Certain of the areas 
have been artificially stimulated, 
and when muscles in different 
I>ttrts of the body have responded 
promptly and regularly to these 
stimulations, the connection be- 
tween the areas stimulated and 
the muscles thrown into action 
has been recorded. Evidently, 
artificial stimulations of this kind 
would l)e of little value in locating 
oenHory or association areas, for 
there are no clearly marked mus- 
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Fia. ai. Tha outline of the lateral mlrtaco of the cerebrum with 
the typical eonvoluticins, as given by Flechsig. Tlie shsded 
portions indicating the sensory and motor centers, and the amall 
circlea indicating certain (vell-deRned asHOciation areas, are 
given according (o 'r*c!ierraali in Nagei'e Handbvch der Phj/si- 
elogiedta Menachen. Vertical lines in the shaded areas indicate 
motor areas, horiaonCal lines indicate senaory areaa, oblique 
Imefl indicate aensory^motor areas- i, i, I, i, i arc the motor 
areas for the toes and foot; t. t, t are the motor areas for the 
■houldEr, elboiF, and wrist ; S, S, S, 3 are the areas for the 
fingers and thumbs; 4, i, 4, 4 arc the motor areas for the eye 
and other parts of the face ; 3 is the center for the vocal cords ; 
ff, tor the tongue; 7 is the sensory area tor the bond ; S, 8, 8, 8 
are the sensory areas for the regions to which motor otiroulations 
are diBtribuled by the areas J-S; 8, 9 are the eensory-mofor 
areas of the trunk; It, visual area and oceipilal area for the 
eye movements: II, auditory area aJid temporal center for 
visual Rxation ; IS, olfactory bulb : H, probably olfactory area. 
The are* where verfica] and horiiontal lines cross between the 
motor areas 1-^, and the sensory areas 7, 8. is probably oon- 
neoted with the muscle sense. A. motor wriliog center; B, 
Broca's motor speech center: C, probably memory-motor spi>ech 
center: A sciumrj- music center; E, Wernicke's sensory speech 
center; F, memory -sensory speech center; O, memory reading 
center; H, sensory reading center, Alt of these lettered areas 
are aasorisllonal centers. 

cular effects when the stimulus is applied to areas other 
than those directly related to the muscles. For ex- 
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FM. 33. Rvprawnls tlie median surfucp of the human cerebrum and 
ahowi. M io Fig. 21, the vorioua uicaa. S, aeiuory area (or the 
tower exlremitira ; ff, 9. flrnsory-motor areas for the trunk; 
/O. motor area of the lower extremiliee; ll.v'aual area and oo- 
clfutal motor urea for viaiial Gxation ; IS, olfaetory bulb; 14, 
probably olfactory area; IS, IB, IS, IS, olfaclary areaa; IS, IS, 
pnibablv gUHtflTory areas. For referBiice to authoritieii for this 
ficure, (MFig. 21, 

ample, the stimulation of the visual center would show 
aniy the motor effects of such stimulation and would 
lot g\\e any clear indication of the sensory character 
{ the area. 
A second type of experiments which have been EiUrpauon 
Kluctive of results depends upon extirpation of J^j^"Jf 
! tiiwues. Certain areas of the cerebral cortex of ^thoiod- 
Bimals are cut or burned out, and the loaa in func- '**^ 
1 resulting from thio removal of the nervous tissue 
ifuliy studied. This method can be used in 
Ing of both sensory and motor centers. There 
I of disease of the human nervous system 
I to these cases of extirpation in animals, 
End careful study of the loss of human functions 
shows that the human cortex ia subdivided in much 
the aame way as that of the higher mammals. 
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There are other methods of investigating cerebral 
areas which deal with the internal structures. One of 
the most productive of th^e methods depends upon 
the fact that the difTercnt ureas of the cerebrum do not 
develop at exactly the same period in the einbryologi- 
cal or infant life of a human being. The human embryo 
exhibits in its early stages a development of the ner- 
vous system about the central fold or fissure, known as 
the fissure of Rolando. This area of earliest develop- 
ment is in the region marked In Fig. 21 as the motor 
area and the area of tactual sensitivity. Later, the 
nervous system matures in the remaining sensory cen- 
ters in such sequence that it b possible, by the study of 
the microscopic anatomy, to secure n fairly complete 
chronological account of the development of the differ- 
ent regions. The association areas are the latest to 
develop. Indeed, in the association areas the develoj>- 
ment can be traced for a period after birth, and indirect 
evidence seems to make it clear that the development 
goes forward well on info mature life. 

The visual area in the occipital region, as indicated 
'. in Figs. 21 and 22, is the area through which impulses 
resulting from retinal stimulation are first introduced 
into the cerebrum. A similar area for the reception of 
auditory impulses appears, as indicated in the figure, just 
below the Sylvian Fissure. Without entering further 
into a discussion of the various centers, it will be enouf^h 
to call attention to the relation between the visual and 
auditory areiia and the association area lying between 
them. The a.ssociation area in question, known as the 
parietal association area, has developed in the cour^ of 
the evolution of the cerebrum between the visual and 
the auditory centers as the area ir. which the stimula- 
tions from these two centers may \>e brought together and 
combined. There are many evidences that the combina- 
tions of visual and auditory impulses do, aa a matter of 
fact, go on in the punetid association center. For ex- 
ample, there is in this parietal region one area which is of 
extreme importance in the function of speech. If thij 
area is disturbed, the individual may remain quite 
capable of receiving visual impressions through his 
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eyei and of receiving auditory impressions through his 
ears. He may even be capable of articulation, which 
is a motor function, but he will lack the ability to inter- 
pret the impressions which he receives when he hears 
or sees words or to give expression to a coherent series 
of ideas. The area in question has, therefore, been 
designated as the ideational area. It is ideational 
rather than sensory, because it is the seat of a series of 
functions more elaborate than those which are involved 
in the mere reception of impressions. It is the center 
for the combination of visual or auditory impressions. 
More than this, the association area is, undoubtedly, 
a center which becomes more and more highly organ- 
ized through use, so that the influence of the area 
upon any present impulses is, doubtless, such that we 
are justlGed in saying that it adds to these impulses 
the effects of past experience. In an important s< 
it associates present impressions with past ii 
as well as combines present impressions from difTerent 
senses. It thus serves in a large way the function of 
a reorganizing center for visual and auditory impres- 
sions. 

Another important fact, which will be observed imme- signia- 
diately on ins[»ction of Figs. 21 and 22, is that the gen- ™"«"po-' 
eral motor area occupies a relatively central position '^™°f^*" 
in the cerebrum. The area of touch and of general motor 
■ensibtlity seems to offer an e.\ception to the general *'™' 
JUle of distribution of sensory and association centers 
around the motor area. This sensory area is not sepa- 
rated from the motor area by an association area, as are 
the other sensory centers. We see in this relation of 
the cerebral centers for touch and movement the 
ttructural fact which corresponds to the functional 
fact that the skin and other tissues which give rise to 
tactual sensations would naturally, as the earliest or- 
gans, stand in so intimate a relation to the muscles that 
the later, more highly developed organs of sense, could 
not be expected lo duplicate Ihis relation. As the 
primitive tactual sensory surfaces ciime to be supple- 
mented by newer and more highly sjiociiilized organs 
of sense, the nervous centers for the newer senses were 
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forced to take up more remote and complex relations 
to the motor urea, while the original senses did not 
lose the intimate relation which they bore from the 
first. The development of the higher senses furnished 
also opportunity for greater variety in the combina- 
tion of sensory impulses, consequently the associative 
functions and areas increased with the development of 
variety in the sensory functions. The association cen- 
ters, which are the structural areas given up to the 
functions of working over sensory impulses, naturally 
developed between the centers which performed func- 
tions of reception, or the sensory functions, and those 
which performed the functions of motor discharge. 
The topography of the cereliral centers thus reflects 
directly the gradual evolution of more and more 
elaborate systems of nervous organizations. 

Another group of facts which will serve to make 
clear the character of the association areas is to be 
found by examining that portion of the cerebrum 
which is known as the speech area. This region of the 
brain was first recognized by the anthropologist liroca 
as intimately related to the functions of speech. He 
found that disease in this area resulted in impairment 
of the patient's ability to use or understand language. 
Later studies of aphasia, as the pathological loss of 
speech is called, have increased our knowledge of this 
area, especially since it has become possible through the 
examination of a large number of cases to distingui^ 
a variety of forms of partial aphasia. Thus, a person 
may be able to understand words which he hears, 
but be quite unable to understand words which he sees 
on a printed page. This form of so-called visual apha- 
ma is paralleled by forms of auditory aphasia, in which 
the subject is able to read, but cannot understand 
words which he hears spoken. These two forms of 
partial aphasia indicate that the connection between 
the speech cent«r and the visual center may be inter- 
rupted without destroying the connection between the 
speech center and the auditory center. If the disease 
of the speech center is strlclly localized so as to inter- 
rupt only its connection with the visual center, the 
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other functions may remain intact, while the visual 
forms of recognition of language are interrupted- 
Turning now lo the various forms of motor aphasia as 
distinguished from the forms of sensory aphasia nicn- 
tiooed, we have equally clear evidence of the nature 
of the association center. An individual may lose the 
power of articulation without losing the ability to 
«-rite, or he may lose the ability to write without losing 
the ubility to articulate. In cither one of these forms 
[if motor aphasia, the subject may be comparatively 
free from sensory deficiencies. The lack of ability 
lo articulale, whenallof the other phases of the function 
of speech are present, shows that the connection with 
the visual and auditory centers may be complete, 
as well as the connection with the motor area for the 
hand movement involved in writing, while the motor 
connection with the center which sends impulses to 
the muscles of the vocal cords may be temporarily or 
permanently interrupted. 

Broca's convolution thus turns out to be an associa- b, 
h.tioQ arcA in which a great variety of lines of connection JjJ 
jonverge. It is not a part of the nervous system which J^^''™ 
lets independently in the control of a separate faculty " 
f speech; it gains its significance in the individual's ^^ 

~e by virtue of the control which it acquires as a center ^H 

r the organization of stimulations received in other ^H 

of the cortex and carried through the cells ^H 

"Ikfld fibers in this area in process of transmission to the 
motor area. 

It may be well to call attention at this point to the Phi™oto«y 
fundamental distinction between the teachings of wd'^^ 
~ * renology and the discoveries of modern brain physiol- E^jJjJ 
Phrenology maintained that different parts of f««. 
( brain are given over to different faculties. For 
ample, phrenology believed in a certain area for the 
u^gnition of form, another area for the recognition 
t number, an area for the function of parental love, 
ioti one for the general trait of combativeness. There 
B no justification for a theory of localization based upon 
a subdivision of consciousness into such mythological 
faculties. The cortical area can be subdivided along 
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the lines of sensory impulses and motor impulses 
and their organization in association areas. Conscious 
processes must be fonsidered as having their physi<i- 
]ogical conditions, not in neparate points assigned to 
imaginary faculties, but rather in the organized activity 
of sensory, motor, and association areas. For example, 
the recognition of form naturally includes certain 
sensory functions and certain associative prucessefi. 
The general neural basis for such sensory and associa- 
tive processes we know, as has been shown in the fore- 
going paragraphs. To be sure, we do not know at 
the present time all the details of the cerebral map, 
but the broader outlines are too clearly defined lo 
leave any room for mistaken notions with regard to 
the kind of functions which are provided tor in the 
different areas of the cerebrum. 

One area of the cerebrum which has been the subject 
of much speculative discussion is the frontal area, or 
that portion of the cerebrum which lies in front of the 
motor area. In certain cases large portions of tliia 
area have been destroyed without apparent inter- 
ference with the individual's normal functions. There 
is a famous case known as the American Crowbar Case, 
in which a common laborer, through an accident 
in blasting, had a very large (xtrtion of this frontal 
lobe removed by a crowbar passing through the roof 
of his mouth and out through the top of his skull. The 
individual in question continued to live with no seriouB 
interruption of his regular nervous or physical functions. 
Such cases as this may possibly indicate that the 
association areas are not fully developed in some 
individuals. In general, it is doubtless true that 
association areas, more than other parts of the nervous 
system, are left open for development through indi\-id- 
ual experience. If this conception is accepted, it is 
not surprising that an individual might be deprived 
of the po.ssibility of further development, or even of 
some of his higher forms of association without the 
loss being obvious to himself or to those who observe 
him. Recent experiments, which have been tried in the 
extirpationof the small frontal area in cats and monkeys, 
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f clearly that the frontal area is the part of the 
rvous Bvatem iovolved in newly acquired habits, 
e fact that man, who alone of all the animals has a 
,B frontal lobe, is the learning animal par excellence, 
her confirms the general view derived from these 
Rperiments. 

The foregoing brief description of the human nervous The fuao- 

/stem haaomitted many of the details of organization Ii'^At.™"" 

I the hope of leaving a general impression of the com- J£J"™ "■ 

lexity and intimacy of the relations which exist be- MtiS?^ 

reen the parts of this system. Everywhere there are ™™'' '^ 

Mtbs for the reception, combination, and discharge 

i impulses received from e-xtemat stimuli. The ner- 

OU9 system transforms sensory impulses into motor 

Dpulses. It does much more than this. It transforms 

lory impulses from all parts of the surface of the 

Njy into harmonious, associated impulses, and then 

I distributes these associated impulses to the various 

Uiscles of the body in coordinated systems of motor 

beharge which result in effective movements of the 

puscles. The system of organizing centers is so 

Ighly developed that in the cerebrum, regions are set 

jurt for the purpose of reorganization and redis- 

pbution. It is in connection with this highest type 

f reorganisation that consciousness appears. 

■ This last statement regarding the relation of con- TbeobjM^ 

'ousneasand cerebral activity brings us to the thresh- fjJIJ,™''* 

1 of our psychological problem. Our approach to moKio™- 

B problem of consciousness has been of set purpose, pwicd 

idirert and objective. The ordinary man is first aware ' 

r hie conscious experiences and only very remotely 

'^n of his nervous system. It is for this reason that 

m has been disposed to treat his conscious life as a 

ality apart from other realities. Consciousness ia, 

EBdeed, the only reality open to direct introspective 

•ervation. When, on the other hand, the student 

Ippronches consciousness from the objective side and 

»tea how the higher nervous organizations are grad- 

lUly evolved from a long series of lower forms, he is 

mettmes baffled to find in the evolutionary scheme 

place for cuosciousness. The active procetjises 
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of animals develop in successive degrees of complexity 
from the reflex movements of the lowest anim&ls pro- 
vided for in the lowest forms of the nervous system, up 
to the most elaborate |>uriK)sive mo^'ements of aii intel- 
ligent man. It seems easy (o adopt a purely mechani- 
cal explanation for the lower processes and to pasa 
from this mechanical explanation of reflexes without 
interruption to a mechanical explanation of the most 
complex forms of behavior. The presence of con- 
sciousness is more or less of an embarrassment to one 
who takes this view of behavior, for it tends to delay 
the easy progress of his explanation from the point of 
reception of the stimulation to its point of motor di-*^ 
charge. The result is that the student of the human 
nervous system often disregards consciousness and looks 
upon the neural aeries as complete without reference 
to experience, or at most he admits the experience 
series as a parallel but inefficient train of processes. 

The student of psychology cannot overlook the 
relation of consciousness to neural processes as does the 
ordinary observer, nor can he be satisfied to ignore con- 
sciousness, as is sometimes done in science. He roust 
consider the facts with a view to both the objective 
and subjective demands. It seems to be true that the 
lower animals have little conscious experience; their 
nervous structures are very dependent on external 
forces which initiate and control action lo such an extent 
that the whole life of the animal is controlled directly 
by the external excitations which act upon its organs 
of sense. As we ascend the scale, the function of neural 
transmission is supplemented in ever increasing degree 
by the function of internal organization. The signifi- 
cance of this internal organization may be expressed 
by the statement that the animal becomes more and 
more organized and individuated. When a stimulus 
acta upon a highly individuated animal, the effect of 
the stimulus sooner or later comes back int-o the outer 
world in the form of a muscular movement, but the 
form of muscular contraction is determined in relatively 
large measure by the internal structure of the animal 
and only in a small degree by the external stimulus. 
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I at has been saitl about individuation has ita most 
iplete exempliticatioa in those highest animals which 
are poasessed of cerebral centers for the indirect asso- 
ciative organization of sensory impulses. In man, for 
example, the path of transmission from sensory impulses 
to the muscles is so long and devious that the path is in- 
comparably more important than the impulse which 
travels along it- In fact, transmission is here swal- 
liiwed up in a process of organization so elaborate 
ami complete that any scientific study of man will 
be obliged to lay its greatest emphasis on the organs 
and processes of a^ociation and fusion, not neglect- 
ing, to be sure, the organs of reception, transmission, 
and movement, but regarding them all as subser- 
vient to the higher forms of organized central activity. 
With the evolution of higher forms of internal organi- 
■ ution, there has come Into the world a unique system 
I facta which we designate as the facts of individual 
ncperience. These individual experiences depend upon 
1 the conditions which surround individual life, but 
ley are more than these conditions. The analogy 
hich helps us in understanding this statement is the 
lalogy of life in general. There are certain physical 
chemical agencies necessary to the development of 
Eb. but life must be treated as a unique combination 
' these agencies. The recognition of the fact that 
rganiiation of living matter is more significant for 
B understanding of life than is the enumeration of the 
tnents which are brought together in this organiza- 
i.does not for a moment ignore the elements which 
latitute the living organism, but does call attention 
to the unique product of their organization. Similarly 
with conscious experience, it cannot be regarded as 
standing alone, explicable without reference to the 
sory and motor processes, or without reference to the 
s of nervous organization with which it appears 
> develop in the animal world. Experience is, how- 
sr. a luiique fact. When one ha.s described the ner- 
poua organization of an animal, he roust say that this 
rganization is the condition of experience, but it is 
nt identical with experience. Experience is, like life. 
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related to organized physiological structures; it is, I 
ever, a body of prnuesaes constituting a woridB 
reality which cannot be either overlooked or suborc 
nated to the conditions of organization which make 
it possible. Indeed, experience has a type of reality 
which justifies the assertion that it is the primary 
reality. For the individual, the world of experience is 
eo essentially the center of his unity and of his exist- 
ence that all of his other attributes, such as physical 
organs, even though they are related to experience, 
are seen only indirectly through experience. Thus, 
when we wish to know the nervous conditions of 
our experience, we are obliged to study ourselves 
through experience and to arrive by a series of indi- 
rect observations and inferences at a full knowledge of 
all these conditions. 

The physiological conditions of experience do not 
lose reality because they can be studied only through 
experience itself, neither does experience lose its reality 
because its conditions are known. The difGculty in the 
whole situation is that the individual who is trying to 
explain and understand himself sometimes loses sight 
of the central fact of his own mental life, as he explores 
the conditions which surround this central personality. 
The central pei^onality is taken so much for granted 
that scientific description tends to deal with all that 
leads up to personality, and there it stops, finding its 
ohief subjects of thought in these surrounding facts, 
rather than in the central result of all the organised 
conditions. Some day the historian of thought will 
writ« it down as one of the curious fallacies of im- 
mature science that certain physiologists, biologists, 
and even psychologists, were satisfied to call their own 
personalities mere by-products, without essential Mg- 
nificance in the world, just because they did not find 
consciousness capable of description in the resular 
scientific formulas adopted for the discussion and ex- 
planation of external reality. One hardly knows how 
to hnd phrases in which to answer those who hold con- 
sciousness to be less real and potent than physical 
forces. Certainly, nature has protected and conserved 
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consciousness throughout the whole development of 
the animal kingdom. Certainly, the world la different 
because consciousness has been evolved. Certainly, con- 
sciousness is no less real than are its conditions; and, 
finally, consciousness is certainly much more directly 
approachable to the student of science than is matter. 

The proper course for the psychologist is clear before c 
him. He should not ignore the conditions of mental f 
life whenever he can find them, nor should he ignore f 
the unique reality of consciousness. It is the laws of '' 
consciousness which he is to investigate, securing all 
the light he can upon his problem by a study of physi- 
olo^cal conditions, but recognizing in mental life a 
series of facts distinct from any of ihe physiological pro- 
cesses which condition consciousness. If he finds in 
the study of the nervous system evidence that conscious- 
ness is a system of highly organized processes, let him 
utilise this discovery in tracing out the details of con- 
scious life. If he finds evidence that consciousness is 
conditioned by sensory processes and by the demand 
made upon the individual for organized motor reactions, 
let him again utilize these evidences in gaining a clear 
view of the nature of particular conscious processes. 
the other hand, when he comes to explain the 
faction of an individual upon his environment, let him 
jnize the fact that reaction preceded by conscious 
liberation is more complex and more indirect than 
iflex action or any of the forms of action which can 
appropriately be described as purely mechanical in 
ctiaracter. 

It will be the purpose of subsequent studies to carry i 
out in detail the outline here given of the proper course | 
for psychology to follow. Consciousness will be studied ' 
in its special forms and in its unity as constituting a 
..centralized individuality. The conditions of conscious- 
I will constantly be kept in mind. Finally, the 
■Istion of conscious organization to individual life 
d adaptation will be studied. There will be no effort 
i treat consciousness as a reality apart from its con- 
kions, nor will there be any effort to ignore the e^* 
noe of consciousness as a unique fact in the world 
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GENERAL ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Up to this point in our discussion, the references i 
consciousness have been in general terms. No account 
has been taken of the fact that there are a great variety 
of different forms of mental activity. This treatment of 
consciousness as a general fact was legitiniale, so long 
as our problem was the definition of the broad relations 
of consciousness to the other aspects of life. A com- 
plete account of consciousness means, however, much 
more than has been involved in these general discus- 
sions. The various forms of mental activity must be 
examined in detail, their special conditions and char- 
acteristics must be investigated, and their relations 
to each other muat be fully defined. It is only by thus 
studying all phases of experience that a full explanation 
of conscious life is to be worked out. 

There are a great variety of ways in which the facts 
of mental hfe may be classified. The ordinary thinker 
who is not interested in the conditions of consciousness, 
but is interested in giving some practical description of 
his inner moods and intetlectuul achievements, uses 
freely such distinctions as pleasure and pain, ideas 
and fanciful imaginations, resolutions and decisions. 
When we take up the scientific study of consciousness 
these popular distinctions constitute at once a sf^^ies 
of valuable suggestions and a source of confusion. 
An analogy will help us to understand why a popular 
claasiti cation of facta very often serves badly the pur- 
poses of science. If an untrained observer were asked 
to describe the different parlJ* of the body, he would 
naturally Itegin by diRtlngui.thing certain of the gross 
parts of the body. He would speak of arms and legs, 
of face and back, and other parts which are very obvious 
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or are of special practical interest. Science finds, 
however, tliut the distinction between the organs of 
the body must follow other lines. Instead of treating 
the arms and legs aa fundamental subdivisions of the 
bodily structure, science emphasizes the distinction 
between muscles and bones. The face is recognized 
us by no means a unitary structure; it is made up of 
organs of sense, of mastication, of respiration, and so 
on. In much the same way, popular distinctions of 
the different phases of experience must Iw revised 
Ijefore they can be used by science. A striking illus- 
tration of this is to be seen in the fact that in popular 
thought pleasure and pain are usually treated as facta 
of the same order, though contrasted in quality. A 
moment's consideration will make it clear that pain 
ordinarily arises from some definite point in the body. 
It is a type of experience which we classify in science 
along with those experiences which come from the 
stimulations of the skin or the inner surfaces of the 
abody and are technically known as sensations. Pleas- 
re, on the other hand, has a totally different type 
. It is not a phase of sensation ; it does not 
me from particular points of stimulation. It must 
t treated aa a type of experience which grows out of 
Rieral organic excitations of a much more central 
laracter than those which are involved in the produc- 
1 of pain. Again, such a term as attention, which 
t a large practical u»e in ordinary life, is one of the 
it confusing terms when it is carried over into 
iDtiiic study. If one recognizes, as he must in 
lyehology, that attention is capable of a great variety 
F different degrees, he will find it possible to extend 
'» t«rm over every possible experience. There are 
_.forniB of intense and vivid consciousness for which some 
term, such aa vividness or attention, is undoubtedly 
required in science. There are other forms of conacioua- 
Qeas which are relatively vague and indistinct, yet 
. when dealing with those cases we cannot fail to rec- 
pile the necessity of using the word "attention" or 
me such phrase aa "low degree of attention," if we 
^ve «dopted the wonl into our scientific vocabulary. 
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The distinct ioD between attention and consciousness as 
a whole is therefore difficult to define. These illustra- 
tions will make clear the problem which confronts psy- 
chology when the attempt is made to secure an analysis 
which is at once satisfactory for purposes of scientific 
treatment and explanation, and in keeping with ordi- 
nary introspective observations. 
iTifW*- In the history of psychology, many efforts have l>een 

(h^roij made to develop an appropriate scientific classification 
*Jiui£fii«! "^ mental processes. One of the classifications which 
lion. was for a long time generally accepted is that which 

grouped all forms of experience under the three general 
heads of knowledge, feeling, and volition. There can 
be no doubt that such a threefold classification de- 
scribes certain fundamental differences in conscious 
experience. The man who is engaged in thinking out 
aome problem of science is certainly not at that moment 
absorbed in an intense feeling or emotion. On the 
other hand, the man who is thoroughly angry over some 
situation which has arisen, is by no means in a con- 
dition to consider logically and judiciously the facts 
which appeal to bis thoughtful neighbor who is free from 
emotional excitement. It is somewhat more difficult 
to justify the classification of volition as different from 
knowledge and feeling, for no serious thought is pos- 
sible without some voluntary effort, and no emotion 
ever arises without inducing some form of action. 
Yet, even though volition is intimately interwoven 
in all forms of knowledge and feeling, there are certjun 
cases of decision which are not to be regarded as typical 
processes of knowing, or processes of feeling ; hence, the 
t«nn volition is needed for a full description of mental 
activities. 

Another somewhat different type of classification has 
been used by certain writers; according to this, only 
two different types of experience are distinguished, 
namely, knowledge on the one hand, and active pro- 
cesses on the other. This twofold r I assifi cation offers 
less difficulty to explanatory science than the three- 
fold classification, because it is more general. In bring- 
ing together a great variety of facts under the acli 
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icesses so-called, we are freed from the necessity 

making anj' sharp distinction between the feelings, 

rhich are undoubtedly active aspects of conscious- 

and decisions, which from any point of view 

lUst be regarded as active. 

The general difficulty with the threefold classification c 
id also n~ith the twofold, is that they are by no means I 
'tailed enough to serve as the basis for the discus- " 
in of the different varieties of consciousness. This 
,rs at once in the fact that knowledge must be 
ibdivided into a variety of forms, and when this sub- 
.vision is made, we find that our minor subdivisions 
inflict with the major subdivisions with which we 
irted. For example, whenever one distinguishes as 
forms of knowing the two processes of comparison and 
dbicri mi nation, he linds it extremely difficult to jus- 
tify bis classification of forms of knowledge without 
reference to activity. Again, it is not easy to find in the 
threefold or twofold classifications a suitable place for 
the general function of memory. In habits we give 
to forms of behavior which have been brought 
T from past experience, while in the incidental 
"recollection of some earlier experience we may seem 
to Ite almost entirely passive, dependent on the chance 
revival of an impression which is now received as a 
simple fact of cognitive experience. 

The difficulties in securing a suitalile classification of E 
tal processes for the purpose of scientific study have J 
;n discussed in some detail for the purpose of prepar- f 
. the student fur a departure from the lines of division c 
ich he would naturally be disposed to suggest on the ' 
of his earlier unscientific introspections. We ' 
II hold once more to the objective conditions of con- 
and shall accept as a distinct group of facts 
any which are differently conditioned and, at the same 
time, different in their subjective characteristics and 
relations. When this principle of classification is 
adopted, it will be found to include all of the essential 
,di>tinctions which have been suggested by those who 
iVtt taken up the study of consciousness in purely in- 
Uve terms, and it will, furtbermore, facilitate the 
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study of the conditions of the different aspects of ^ 
sciouB experience. 

One of the most fundamental facts of experience i* 
that conscioua impressions are continually being re- 
ceived from the outer world. These impressions we 
call sensations. Red, green, a sound, an odor, a taste, 
a pressure against the skin, are typical sensations. This 
first class of experleaces is directly related to certain 
well-known processes in the nervous system. Nervous 
processes originate in the organs of sense and are 
transmitted to the central nervous system, On both 
the objective and subjective sides, therefore, we are 
justified in distinguishing sensations as a fundamental 
group of processes. 

Sensations, however, are not the whole of conscious 
experience. We have the most elaborate relations 
developed in the course of experience between the 
different sensory phases of consciousness. Without 
going into any great detail, we may illustrate this fact 
by the statement that one cannot have a sensation 
red and a sensation green in his consciousness at the 
same moment without recognizing the contrast between 
these two colors. What is true of color comparisons 
is true also of a great variety of other forms of com- 
parison and contrast. For example, every object 
stands out in space from its background. There is also 
a transition in time and in type of consciousness from 
one experience to that which follows it; this is either 
abrupt or gradual, — in either case the character of the 
new experience depends in part upon its relation to that 
which preceded it. These illustrations justify the 
general statement that conscious processes are made 
up not only of sen.sation factors, but also of relations 
l>etween these sensation factors. Such relational pro- 
cesses give rise to forms of experience designated as 
percepts. The relations which give rise to percepts 
are known as perceptual relations, 

In the third place, we find as we study consciousness 
that there are certain modes of reaction to our sensory 
experiences. As observed introspectively, these re- 
actions are seen in the different attitudes which we 
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assume toward our impressions. One is pleased with 
I certain color, or he is displeased. Such an attitude 
ioward a color is by no means to be explained in the 
' iroe terms as the color sensation itself. We must, 
lerefore. seek some formula for the attitudes of men- 
1 life which shall recognize the distinction between 
ese altitudes and the sensations to which they are 
bpplied. 

' 1 the case of sensations, so also in dealing with phynotc^ 
Klations and attitudes, we have physiological processes SaSofi*. 
■rhich parallel and condition these complex phases of ^^°°fL 
inscioua experiences. Relational combinations con- udut? 
^ditioning the relational forms of consciousness are con- ' 
tinually going on in the nervous system, especially in 
the cerebrum; and motor processes are always present 
IIS the ends of ner\'ous activities and as the conditions 
of mental attitudes. 

The classification, as outlined up to this point, pro- s 

^ides for only one type of content or subject-matter of '' 

experience; namely, sensation. Relations and attitudes 

are Dot content; they are modes of treating sensations 

in consciousness. It is, however, universally recognized 

that this is not an adequate statement to cover all 

|pba8e» of experience. When one looks into his con- 

ktusness at any moment, he finds much content 

' subject-matter of thought which does not come 

"ough present sensation. There is content derived 

lorn memory as well as from the present environment. 

t ia not easy to meet the demand for a recognition of 

kemory by simply adding a fourth class of memory 

\or3 to our three forms of conscious activity already 

ascribed, because memory contributes to present con- 

usness not merely content factors, but also dis- 

tiona to organize the contents of consciousness in 

ain familiar relations, and also dispositions to assume 

uin familiar attitudes. In other words, memory 

lay bring into present experience any phase of earlier 

Otperience. If we speak of memory factors, therefore. 

we must recognize that the term factors is much 

broader than the same term when used with reference 

to sensory experiences. With this definition of the 
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term, we shall accept b 
memory factors. 

Here agaiD, we have ample grouud for applying to 
the physiological conditions of experience the distinc- 
lion between retained or memory processes and direct 
sensory processes. This matter has not come up in 
our earlier discussion, but it is a familinr fuct thnt 
organic ti.'jsue of every form retains the effects iif 
earlier eKcitntions. This is preeminently true of the 
highly organized nervous tissue. 
2ifn"i"^ A fifth cla.ss of conscious processes grows out of the 
«ro^^. interrelation of the various factors and processes in- 
cluded under the fourfold t'lassitication thus far out- 
lined. The significance of this statement may, perhaps, 
be made clear by an example. When one uses a word 
with intelligent recognition of lis ineuning, his ex- 
perience is a complex of direct sensory factors, of rela- 
tions between these sensory factors and elaborate 
memory processes. Thus, one hears the sound of the 
word which he localities as coming from a certain 
speaker, or as differing in quality from other sounds. He 
has also a series of memory images or some other con- 
tributions from his past experience. One may have an 
attitude toward the sound which may be called the 
primary or sensory attitude, depending on the harsh- 
ness or loudness of the sound. But above all these 
direct and memory factors stands the meaning which 
the word acquires through the combination of all these 
elements. This meaning is a derived interpretation, 
not dependent alone on sensation or memory or localiza- 
tion, but rather upon the most elaborate organization 
of all the phases of consciousness connected with the 
sound. 

We must leave it for later discussions to justify more 
fully the enlargement of our classification to include as 
a fifth type of conscious process that suggested in the 
illustration and to be designated as indirect or idea- 
tional relation. This fifth c1b.°is is to be regarded as 
distinct from memory; its indirectness is due to its 
eomplexity. and not primarily to its inclusion of 
memory factors. 
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The physiological purallel for these ideational rela- i 
tions is undoubtedly to be found in the fact which has | 
been so fully emphasized in earlier chapters; namely, ' 
the fact that the cerebrum ahowa in its whole develop- (jn-« 
tnent and organization the great significance of indirect •■■ 
motles of organization. The processes in the associa- 
liotisl areas of the cerebrum get their significance, not 
from the sensory or memory factors which arouse them 
to action, nor yet from the simple relations between 
sensory processes, but rather from the fact that they 
organize in the highest and most elaborate processes all 
of the simpler elementary processes. 

It may be well to mention in this discussion of the Bodily nr- 
Bpecial subjects to be taken up in psychology two i',f^"' 
supplementary topics which naturally follow upon the ^"l^" 
discussions provided for in the foregoing classification. ''""' 
The first of these supplementary discussions concerns 
itself with the final outcome of all conscious and nervous 
activity, which is bodily movement. In some form or 
other, every incoming sensory impulse and every central 
nervous process must issue in a motor discharge. It 
is equally true, though by no means so obvious, that 
'every form of conscious experience is related to be- 
havior. The effort of psychology in its earlier forms 
to distinguish between cognition and volition was a 
failure, as has been pointed out, because there is no 
form of cognition which does not involve also volition. 
If we do not treat the distinction between volition and 
knowledge as a fundamental distinction, but merely 
recognize the fact that volition is the end toward which 
all conscious processes tend, we are justified in con- 
Bidering these ends toward which conscious processes 
tend as a separate topic worthy of special attention. 
We can consider the different modes of issue of con- 
scious processes, and in this way reach a distinction 
betweendifferent types of behavior. With this recogni- 
tion of the character of the distinction between different 
types of behavior, we shall in our later treatment devote 
some consideration to the matter. 

A final topic for our consideration arises from the 
fart that there exist in human experience certain 
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abnormal forms of organizatioD, which abnormal forms 
of organization are of special practical interest and 
require an explanation that tloea not grow directly out 
of the treatment of normal processes. Here again, we 
deal not with a major distinction in our subject-matter, 
but rather with a. practical corollary of the main dis- 
cussion. 

The following brief summary of the foregoing dis- 
cussion will serve as a guide to the later treatment:^ 

1. Sensation Factors. 

Tills includes Ihc dcflrription of the organs of sens« 
and cfinscious processes aroused by the action of ex- 
ternal stimuli on Ihese organs. 

11. Rblatio.vb df.tween' Srnhatioks. 

These are eomelimes called forms of pcroeptual 
fusion. 

III. Attitudes. 

These correspond to a variety of popular concepts, 
especially to what has been designated in psychology 
as feeling, interest, attention. 

IV. Memort Contributions to Experience. 

These are of a great variety of lypee, including memory 
images of sensations and sensory relations and atti- 

V. Ideational Rel.atioks. 

These congtitut« the characteristic forms of human 
consciousness and include such factA as experiences 
of language and forms of scientific thought. 

SnPPLEMENTAAY ToPICB. 

A. — Forms of behavior. 

B. — Abnormalities in w 




CHAPTER V 



For the ordinary man there is no problem for psy- 
chology presented by a sensation. A sensation is for 
hia thinking an inner reflection or copy of an external 
fact. He dismisses as curious speculation any state- 
ment which would tend to impair his confidence in the 
directness of the relation between sensations and 
external or objective facts. Yet, as was pointed out 
in an earlier paragraph, the progress of science has 
forced upon ua a distinction between objective colors 
and sounds, on the one hand, and subjective or ex- 
perienced sensations of color and sound, on the other 
hand. For example, color as we see it in our individual 
experiences is not a form of vibration, while color aa 
the physicist finds that he must describe it in order to 
explain its physical nature, is a form of wave motion 
easily convertible into other wave motions, such as 
those of heat, which in turn give us sensations of a sort 
quite different from colors. 

The moment we admit a distinction between sub- 
I jective color and external light vibrations, certain im- 
I portant scientific questions immediately suggest them- 
[ selves. Thus, we are led to inquire what are the laws 
I of subjective color as distinguished from the physical 
L laws of objective light ? For example, in passing from 
I one color in the subjective series to the next color, is 
I ihe transition of the same type as in the objective 
'ea, oris it different 7 Again, in regard to the function 
I €>f subjective color, we may ask what ends as stimuli 
T lo behavior do subjective colors serve which objective 
I light vibrations could not serve? These and like ques- 
I tions regarding sounds and tastes and odors constitute 
t ODD of the large spheres of psychological inquiry. 
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The relution of sense experience to the several forms 
of phyaical energy is not the only question which science 
has brought to the sittention of psychology. Physiology, 
and even popular thought, early recognized the relation 
between experience and the organs of sense. To take 
a striking illustration, it is becaase we have un organ 
of sense which is affected by light and no special organ 
affected by weak currents of electricity, that men over- 
looked for MO long a period both the prevalence of forms 
of electrical energy and the close relation between light 
and electricity. Such an illustration culls attention to 
the fact that experience differs in certain of its aspects 
from the physical world, because experience is related 
to the physical world only indirectly, through the organs 
of sense. The first classification of impressions which 
suggests itself and the one which has become tradi- 
tional, follows the enumeration of the organs of sense. 
There is no reason why we should not acwpt this 
general classification as a basis for psychological 
study. 

It is a debatable question which group of impressions 
should be studied first. Certain of the systems of 
sensory experience are relatively simple, as. for ex- 
ample, those of touch and taste. They represent the 
levels of sense in which human beings and the higher 
animals are most closely related to the lower animals. 
if we should begin with these, our progressive studies 
would fall into a natural evolutionary series. If, on 
the other hand, we begin with one of the higher forms 
of sensation, we shall find much greater complexity and 
many refinements which are so typically different from 
those in the lower animals, that it will require much 
caution to carry our generalizations back and apply 
them to the undeveloped type^s of sensation. We shall, 
however, have the advantage of knowing from the first 
a complete and elaborate series of sensor^' processes. 
Without overlooking the advantages of pursuing a 
strictly evolutionary order, we have chosen in the fol- 
lowing exposition the inverse order, and will begin 
with one of the two most highly developed of t' 
sensory aeries; namely, the aeries of visual eeosatioi 
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A. Viswil Sensaliona 



RH sensations can be described only to a person ' 
.s experienced them. Red and blue and yellow | 
ck are names of visual sensations. If the reader ; 

bas had experiences corresponding to these words, he I 
will also recognize that each of the experiences referred 
to is a unique fact in his mental life. Red may be like 

I orange or yellow; it may be soft and pleasing, or 
glaring and unpleasant; but its essence is its redness, 
and this essence which is called the quality of the sensa- 
tion can be illustrated, but cannot be defined in terms 
of any other experience. 
If we consider all possible visual sensations, we notice < 
at once that there are two general groups, — those which j 
belong in the series of colors and those which belong in i 
the black-gray-white series. The latter series is in ', 
some respects the simpler. Beginning with the darkest 
black, one may arrange various shades of gray in an 
unbroken series up to the brightest white. The color 
series is more complex. It is made up of sensation 
qualities which, to be sure, shade into each other through 
intermediate colors; but the members of the series have 
a marked individuality which leads us to designate 
them by a variety of entirely different names rather 
than by a common term, such as is used in referring to 
the gray series. Thus, red and yellow are different 
qualities, though they shade into each other through 
orange ; when we pass from one to the other, the tran- 
sition is so marked that we are compelled to describe 
red and yellow as different qualities. 

The question of how many fundamental visual i 
qualities there are, is one that has often been discussed. | 
Popular language has clearly marked out at least four ' 
color qualities besides the blacks, grays, and whites. 
These four colors are red. yellow, green, and blue. The 
names of these colors are. as their form clearly indi- 
cat«fl, older than such derived names as orange, indigo, 
violet, or any of the comjwund names, such as green- 
blue and yellow-greeu, The loose use of the four older 
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color names makes it clear, however, that there is no 
particular red or green which can be treated as dis- 
tinctively primary. In making up a system of color 
terminology for such works of reference as a dictionary, 
this fact cornea out very clearly. The beat that can be 
done ia to take the average of a large number of usages 
and exhibit a sample of the color chosen. Color names, 
therefore, while suggesting something of the popular 
diacrimination of colors, supply no final evidences of 
the number of primary sensation qualities. 

The various scientific studies on this subject of the 
number of color qualities may be divided into three 
groups. One group regards red, green, and blue as the 
only primary colors, all others being looked upon as 
derived forms, A second group adds yellow, while a 
third group considers that there are an indefinitely 
large number, certainly more than four. The solution 
of the question, since it does not depend merely upon 
introspective observation, waits upon the complete 
formulation of certain facts which will be referred to 
in the subsequent discussions. 

More important than the determination of the exact 
number of primary color qualities is the presentation of 
a complete description of the series of color experi- 
ences. The most complete single series of colors known 
to physics is produced by passing a pencil of white 
light through a prism. The different colors which com- 
pose this ray of whit« light will be refracted to different 
positiona, and the whole will be spread out into a colored 
band with red at one end and violet at the other. Be- 
tween these lie orange, yellow, green, blue, in the order 
given. This series of colors produced from white light 
is known as the spectrum. Mixed colors are not present 
in the spectrum, notably purple, which consists of a 
mixture of red and blue. When purple is introduced 
into the aeries of colors, they constitute a series of 
qualitiea which seema to return upon itself. For this 
reason, the colors of the spectrum plus purple may 
conveniently l* represented by a closed figure, either a 
triangle or n circle. The color circle Li given in Fig. 23. 
Four, or better oine, color names are used to indicate 
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some of the chief qualities of the series, the exact num- 

I ber of such qualities being left somewhat indefimte, for 

9 indicated above. Between the colora explicitly 

utmed in this rirde, there are transitional forms of 
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There are also transitional forms of sensation from Snmniii 

this color aeries to the gray series. Thus, from any ^,1*"" 

Boolor there is a series of sensations in which the color mi»iii« 

jaality gradually fades into a colorless gray of the same 
Bntenaty as the original color. Such a series is called 
i Baturation series. The full color is said to be a 
Kturated quality; the more the quality approaches 
, , the less saturation it is said to have. Each 
olor is also capable of variations in brightness. A red 
if great liRht intensity is said to have a high degree of 
tghtness. A color of small light intensity is said to 
iave a low degree of brightness. The relation of bright- 
t to saturation is such that when a color becomes 
y bright or very dim, its characteristic quality tends 

disappear. Finally, color qualities may be compound- 

1 »o OS to produce an unlunited variety of interme- 
ikte qualities. 
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Our discuseioQ of visual seneations has described 
seriea of qualities which are never presented together 
under the conditione of ordinary hfe. If one would 
see even approximations to the whole series of colors, 
saturations and grays, he must carefully prepare the 
conditions for the presentation of these sensations. 
In common experience, the objects around us present 
a series of contrasts and a manifold of unrelated 
and mixed qualities which, at first sight, seem to 
preclude any reduction to simple classifications. The 
first step of our psychological study has been, there- 
fore, to discover and describe the primary ami simple 
facts of visual sensation before proceeding to the study 
of the characteristics and conditions of such sensations. 
Our systematic description should not lead us to over- 
look the facts of ordinary hfe just recalled. In every- 
day experience, colors and shades of gray and grades of 
saturation are of value, because they mark contrasts 
and render discriminations easy. For science the ar- 
rangement of the full series in an order in which the 
effects of contrast are much reduced, is necessary for 
the sake of completeness. Such considerations as 
these show at once the relation of our preliminarj' study 
of sensations to the later and more complete study of 
common forms of experience. 

Turning now from the series of visual sensations, let 
us review very briefly the characteristics of external 
physical light. The physicist recognizes physical light 
as a form of vibration in the luminiferous ether. These 
ether vibrations have three characteristics; namely, 
rate of vibration, amplitude of vibration, and com- 
plexity of vibration. For purposes of exposition, we 
may compare light waves to simple water waves, which 
are represented in outline in Fig. 24. In waves of this 
type, a single particle of water oscillates up and down 
in straight lines, while the wave as a whole travels in 
tlie horizontal direction. 

The rapidity with which each particle oscillates is 
called the rate of vibration. The rate determines the 
length of the waves from crest to crest, so that we may 
refer to wuvcb as having different lengttLs: rapid vibra- 
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. 24. The WBve fomu rpprpsfill 
thftt is, like rmOKeof loovciurnt bI 
line; but diflcrencea in relo. onr 
the other. The waves in B are 
mplitudp. The linn 1. 1, S. 4, i 



1 A have like amplitude, 
and below the bnrimatal 
e being twice as rapid as 
f in rate, but difTcrent in 
liow the paths al lii single 



particlM which participate in the larger wave 
particle ■■ in ilH original powtioo, it lire at some point along the 
boriaoDtal line, u at O, At surceanve ppriods it moves to the 
height, I, «, 3 or to the low level 4. 6, or fl. The wave motion 
f ITU trom left to right. Any given particle oscillales upward 
and downward in a vertical line. The amplitude of a wave de- 
penda upon the extent of (his movement of a single particle. 
C r^irescQlH a complex wave form. The two rrgular waves, in- 
diol«d in dotted linee, acting upon the particlee together, result 
to the complex form of vibration represented in Ihe fuU-drawD 
I few. 

rtions corresponding to short wave lengths, and the alow 
vibrations corresponfhng to greater wave lengths. The 
amplitude of a wave is determined by the extent of 
the oaeiUalions of each particle. The complexity of a 
wave depends on the mode of the movement of the 
pftiticlea; a complex movement results from the action 
of a number of wave impulses acting on the same 
particle at the same time. 
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In tlie following t&ble a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the physical facts and the corresponding facts of 
sensory experience : — 



T EXPKBIBHCB 



Simple light vibrationt of me- 
dium amplitude 

These simple vibrations ap- 
pear in every possible rate, 
thus forming a single cun- 
tinuoua series of variations 



Color Bi 

The sensations differ in certain 
well -marked stages, forming 
a series of diftinet color quali- 
ties, limited ill number 



Th. 



rates vary from lesa than 
435 billion vibrations per 
second 

435 billion vibrations pe 
second 
through all possible rates 

to 769 billion vibrations pe 



Thee* 



rund sometimes con- 
vibrations of about 
435 to .'vOU billion per second, 
conibinis:! witti those of about 
660-789 billion per second 

In some eases widely ditlcrent 
rat«a are cumbined, some- 
times In special pairs, somc- 
timts in more eoniplex groups 

In some eoaea various rates 
other than those aliove 
tioned are combined 

AmplUudt varialiana 



Violet 

No color ejcpericnce 
(Either whites, grays, lese 
rated colors, or purples 



Various grays and unsaturated 

iges in intensity and salu- 
tiou 

Increase in intensity and de- 
Decrease in intensity and in sat- 

ation toward black 



The difTerent-es between the physical series and the 
Beusatiuii series are su striking that much scientific in- 
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vestigation has been devoted to the effort to bridge 
over the differences, as far as possible, by setting be- 
tween the two groups of processes described in the 
above table a third group of processes; namely, the 
physiological processes in the eye and central nervous 
aystem. Not infrequently it has been impossible, with 
the means of scientific investigation in our pKtssession, 
to discover by direct observation all the physiological 
ka between certain physical facts and certain facta 
experience. In such cases, theories have been de- 
floped by science to fill the gap. These theories go 
■yond direct observation in their statements, but do 
with definite regard to such facts as can be observed, 
'e turn, therefore, to a consideration of some of the 
physiological facta and theories, taking up, as a neces- 
BBry introduction to the physiological facts, a study of 
itiie structure of the eye. 

The human eye is a complex organ, the product of a 
ilong series of evolutionary processes. If we study some 
d the simplest eyes, we shall be able to discover what 
are the relations of this sense to the general develop- 
ment of the nervous system. 

It should be noted first that all organic cells are 
ftfTerted more or less by changes in the character of the 
illumination acting upon them. Thus, even before 
there is an organ of vision, the unicellular animal is 
affected by light. There appears even in the simplest 
multicellular animals a group of cells specialized for this 
function. In some of the lowest forms of life, for ex- 
ample, the jellyfish, it is found that at certain points 
the surface of the body the cells of the nervous 
item are groupe<l into small spots of pigmented cells. 
•ee Fig. 25 A .) The pigment is not a part of the nerv- 
la system, but it serves to absorb the light which fulls 
ipon this part of the animal's body more than do the 
unpigmenled regions. The result is that the influence 
of the light is enhanced by the presence of the pigment, 
and the growth of larger and more sensitive sensory 
lis in the immediate neighborhood of these spots 
'ngs about a condition which is favorable to the 
■ption of light. We may, for convenience, refer to 
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the pigment, since it is not true nervoua tissue, as an 
icessory organ. We shall find in the study of later 
ivelopments of the eye that the accessory parts of the 
are quite as important as the nervoua organs them- 
es, the evolution of the two groups of structures 
log on in parallel lines. 

A higher form of visual organ is represented in Fig. EvdIui 
i, B. Here we find a larger group of cells sensitive y\^l 
to light stimulations. The pigment is present as in vo^ 
the most primitive eyes, and the whole organ is placed 
in a depression in the surface of the body. This de- 
pression ser^'es to protect the delicate cells more 
effectively than they could be protected on the general 
iy surface, as in the case of the jellyfish. This pro- 
tion of the cells undoubtedly works to the advan- 
je of the cells, furnishing them the conditions neces- 
sary for becoming more sensitive, while at the same 
time the wall of the depression furnishes Ihem the space 
in which they become more numerous. In later stages 
of development, as indicated in the figure, the depres- 
MOD in the body wall is filled with a protecting fiuid. 
This fluid is of a thick, gelatinous consistency and in 
the most primitive forms, translucent, not transparent. 
The light stimulation which acts upon the sensory cells 
of such an eye as this will obviously not be very in- 
tense or definite. Something has been sacrificed to 
proteetioQ in the fiuid, which obstructs the light. This 



FMk U. SbowB A wrirs of eyes which have reached rariaus leveb 
of dewloproent. A nbows a eiinple pigment spot. The ordi- 
amry epithclinl enlia whU'h constitute the surface of the body are 
repnsratnl ui a. The pigment particlis repmtenled at pa 
nuille tliii portiati of the surface of the body more auaceplible 
to the Mtioii of light. B shows a somGwhal more highly 
developed on^n, Tht> surface of the body is here deprrfls«d 
•O aa U> protect the sensory cells. These speciaUied cells are 
notably larger Ihnu the einthelial cells al aa. This is the eye 
of Patella. C repnnenta the eye of Nautilus. Tlie central 
«avity i» filled with water; D, a camera eye with a large lens 
BUlti( Its cavity; op represents Ihe tens; E, camera eye with 
Iba eorora <c) covering the lens, Murcx. F, complete rye 
with the lens (t), cornea (r), iris (t), and other portions as 
bcfMe. Cuttlefish. From Conn's Method ol Evotuiion. 
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disadvantage is, however, more than offset by the fact 
that the fluid furnishes favorable conditions for in- 
crease in the number and sensitiveness of the cells. 
Such an eye aa this cannot distinguish more than 
vague changes in itlumination. An opaque object pars- 
ing before the animal might, by its shadow, be recognized 
as something standing between the animal and the 
light, but the form or distance of the object certainly 
could not be recognized except through the intensity 
of the shadow and the period of its duration. A bright 
object would give a somewhat more definite impressjon, 
but nottiing comparable to the impression received by 
the eyes of the higher animals. 
" Develop- Later stages of development of the eye are represented 

■ '° ° in the figure. In C and D it will be seen that the 
outer covering of the eyes begins to develop a lens. 
In the earliest forms, Ihis lens is spherical in shape. 
Such a shape is mechanically simple, but optically very 
imperfect. The image which it throws on the sensory 
surface is distorted and the different rays of light are 
focused at different poinrs causing the hnzy colored 
fringes technically known as chromatic aberrations. 

Atthough no attempt has been made to give a com- 
plete description of the various modifications whicli 
are presented in the evolutionary series, enough has 
been indicated to make it clear that the eye passes 
through a definite series of processes of development as 
we ascend the scale of animal life, and enough has been 
indicated of the structures of the eye to justify our 
turning immediately to the description of the highly 
developed form which we find in the human organ of 
vision. 

The human eye is an independent organ separated 
from the body wall and placed in a protecting bony 
cavity or eye socket. Before taking up the internal 
structure of the eyeball it may be well to refer to the 
external muscles which hold it in place and move it 
about independently of the head. These are very im- 
portant accessory organs and increase the range of 
vision very greatly by making it possible to move the 
eyes easily without moving the head. The human eye 
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is supplied with six such musclea. By means of these 

^ muscles, the eye is capable of rotation, with the nicest 
adjustmeuts in any direction whatsoever. In ordinary 
life the behavior of one eye is closely related to the 
l}ehavior of the other eye, so that the muscles cooperate 
in producing certain binocular movements, and the 
single eye is not capable of moving except within 
certain definite Hmit^. The extreme position of re- 
laxation of the muscles would bring the axes of the 
L two eyes into a position of divergence, so that the right 
I'^^e would be directed toward the right side, while 
pine left eye would be directed toward the left side. 
Such a posilion of divergence, while possible so far 
as the muscular structures are concerned, is impossi- 
ble, because of the habitual use of the two eyeA 
together. The extreme position which appears in 
ordinary life is one in which the axes of the two eyes 
are parallel to each other. The details of muscula 
activity need not be described here. It is sufdcien 
to call attention to the fact that a right or left move- 
ment in the horizontal plane involves a simpler 
bination of muscles than upward and downward 
movements in the vertical plane. 

A sectional view showing the internal structure of ^ 
the eyeball, is given in Fig. 26. It will be noted ' 
immediately that this organ is in many respects more 
highly developed than any of the eyes represented 
in Fig. 25. By the development of an independent 
outer wall of cartilage, the eyeball has been made a 
free portion of the body, as noted in the lost para- 
graph. In the second place, it will be observed that 
the lens, which we saw in some of the lower forms as 
ft spherical organ, has been elaborated in the course 
of animal evolution, so that it now has the very 

>much more advantageous form of a double convex 
lens, indicated in the figure at L. This lens has 
tertain other complexities in structure which tend 
to free it from the optical defects referred to above. 
It is not homogeneous throughout, and by means 
of the irifl, or adjustable diaphragm, which is placed 
in front of it, only the center, which is the moBt 
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efficient portion of the lens, is utilized in ordinary 
vision. Furthermore, by means of certain muscles 
which form u circle urounti the lens and control a 
transparent capsule which surrounds it, the lens can 
be modified in form so that it is made more or less 



I according as light which is to be focused upon 
the sensory surface comes from a source near at hand 
or far away. The details of this adjustment of the 
lens need nut Ite discu.'^.sed here; it is enough to call 
attention to the fact Ihat when the eye is to look 
lit an object far away, the lens is relatively leas 
convex than when the eye is looking at an object near 
at hand. The adjustment is carried out reflexly. 
There are limits beyond which it is impossible for tm 
lens to adjust itself; the near limit for the normal ejre 
is alwut eight inches from the eye, the remote hmit for 
the normal eye ie at un infinite distance. Individual 
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imperfections in adjustment appear. For example, the 
lens in old age Ijecomes somewhat less elastic than in 
early life and. becuuse of this laclc of elasticity, it is 
incapable of taking on a high degree of convexity. 
Other abnormalities appear, in that the far limit of 
certain eyes is at a relatively short distance in front of 
the eye; a person whose limit of remote vision is thus 
nearer than a point in6nitely far away is described as 
near-sighted. Most of the defects in the functioning 
of the lens can be relieved more or less completely by 
the use of an artificial lens outside of the eye. The 
function of the artificial lens is exactly that of the lens 
in the eye, and the possibility of correcting defects in 
the lens of the eye by various combinations of glass 
lenses is limited only by the possibilities of physical 
optics. This makes it perfectly clear that the lens is 
not to be treated as a part of the nervous system, but 
rather as an accessory organ developed for the purpose 
of applying the stimulus to the organ of sense in such 
a way as to produce a clearly defined image on the 
retina. 

In the human eye. all of the media through which the ' 
light must pass are highly transpari?nt. A certain por- 
tion of the outside coat of the eye ; namely, that portion 
which lies directly in front of the lens, is transparent. 
Between this transparent wall, or so-called cornea, and 
the lens of the eye, there is a chamber filled with trans- 
parent fluid known as the aqueous humor. The lens 
itself is of a very high degree of transparency. Back 
of the lens is a mass of gelatinous matter known aa 
the vitreous humor, which fills the whole eyeball and 
maintains the proper spherical form of the eyeball. 
These transparent media are products of evolution and 
show an important advance over the translucent 
.gelatinous substances which we find in the more primi- 
l^tive eye. 

The pigment layer which was seen in the most primi- 
■tive eyea is present in the human eye in the so-called ' 
reboroid coat. It covers the whole inner surface of (he 
r eyeball. It serves the same purpose as does the black 
1 luting of a camera; that is, it prevents the rays of light 
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which have acted upon the eensory surface from being 
reflected back so as to interfere with other entering 
raya. It is richly supplied with blood vessels, which 
provide for the nutrition of the sensory cells. 

We have, up to this point, referred only to the acces- 
sory organs of the eye. We turn now to the examina- 
tion of the retinal surface, which is the true sensory 
organ. It is made up of a series of layers of cells dis- 
tributed over the inner surface of the eyeball and placed 
between the choroid coat and the vitreous humor. The 
retinal layer is represented in section in Fig. 27. The 
rods and cones, which constitute the inner layer lying 
next to the choroid coat, are undoubtedly the organs 
which are moat immediately affected by the rays of 
light. The rods and cones are highly developed cell* 
which are specialised for the reception of light stimu- 
lations. They may be thought of as small vessels con- 
taining chemical substances which are especially sus- 
ceptible to changes under the action of light. The 
chemical activity, set up in the rods and cones by the 
light which enters the eye, libnrates energy which is 
transmittecl through the successive layers of cells 
represented in the figure, until finally t reiches !'•« 
large nerve cells of the retina, indicated at the level VIII 
in the figure. The energy which originally entered 
the eye in the form of vibration in the luniinifemus 
ether, is thus transformed info chemical action in nerve 
cells, and this chemical action in the nerve cells is trans- 
mitted to the fibers which pass out of the eyeball and 
communicate with the central nervous system. 

The rods and cones undoubtedly represent different 
types of receiving organs. The central part of the 
retina, which is more important for clear vision than 
other portions, is made up of cones exclusively. Pass- 
ing from this limited central region of clear vision, 
known as the fovm centralis, toward the outer areas or 
periphery of the retina, the rods become more and more 
numerous. The functional differences which correspond 
to these structural facts can be easily observed. Let a 
colored light of moderate she and intensity be brought 
into the outer part of an obser\'er's field of \'i8ion. 
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This light will 
leaet its image on 
Tthe periphery of 
■the retina where 
Bthe rods predom- 
and I he 
I observer will not 
PCxperience a roior 
raensation, but 
TBther & seosatioD 
of colorless light. 
If, now, the 
colored light is 
gradually inude to 
approach t he 

center of clear 
vision where the 
t-ones predom- 
inate, it« color 
quality will be- 
come more and 
more obvious, 
until, finally, at 
, the center of clear 
taon it will be 
ariy seen. We 
state this 
iilt in general 
[bnn by saying 
the cent«r 
f clear vision is 
tieo the center of 
jolor vision, while 
! areas at the 
Bttreraeperiphery 
the retina are 
totally color- 

lllind, The areas intermediate between the extreme 
periphery of the retina and the center of clear vision 
are partially color-blind; that is, they respond to 
a limited number of colors. This limitation of ability 
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the limiting mpinbr^De ot the retina. 
A ray of light entenng (he eye pHBsea 
through the retina in the direction frum 
X to //. The light does not produce 
any effect upon the cells or Gbera until 
it reachcfl (lie layer of rods and cones. 
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to respond to colore is oftBCt in the rods by a dis- 
tinct advantage on the side of susceptibility to 
slight changes in colorless light. An observer very fre- 
quently has the experience early in the evening of see- 
ing a faint star in the outer edge of the field of viuon, 
and finds the moment he turns to look directly at the 
star that it is impossible to see it. The periphery of 
the retina was sufficiently sensitive lo the Klight illumi- 
nation to make possible a sensation from the faint star, 
whereas the center of the retina was incapable of re- 
sponding to this slight illumination. The significance 
of this differentiation of the retina in the development 
of the animal kingdom is evident. The periphery of 
the retina and the extreme edges of the field of vision 
do not have the same significance for the animal as the 
center. It is more advantageous that the animal 
should be able to concentrate its highest forms of 
nervous activity upon a limited area. On the other 
hand, it is important that the outer regions of the 
retina should be sensitive in such a way as to give 
immediate warning of any changes in illumination, for 
changes in illumination mean movement, possibly the 
approach of danger, and this should be recognized suffi- 
ciently to warn the observer. If, then, it is desirable to 
give the object stricter attention, the eye can be turned 
BO as to bring the image upon the center of clear vision. 
The differentiation between the different parts of 
the retina, which has just been described as charac- 
teristic of the normal retina, does not always appear. 
There are certain persons whose eyes are not fully 
differentiated for colors; these persons have at the 
center of the retina a condition similar, at least so far 
as color processes are concerned, to that which appears 
toward the periphery of the normal retina. This in- 
ability to respond to different color stimulations may 
in some cases be complete, so that the individual sees 
the world as a normal individual sees an engraving; 
that is, as if it were made up only of differences in bght 
and shaile without the qualitative differences which we 
describe as color differences. A much latter number 
of individuals have a partial deficiency, analogous to 
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that which appears in the intermediate zones of the 

I normal retina. The various forma of partial color- 
blindness are extremely difficult to define with precision, 
for the simple reason that the color sensations of the 
partially color-blind individual constitute his world of 
color sensations. He usually has no means of com- 
paring his experiences with those of the normal indi- 
vidual. His efforts to describe his own experiences to 
a normal individual are complicated by the necessity 
of using terms devised for the normal individual, rather 
than for his own peculiar experiences. Fortunately for 
science, there have been a few cases in which the same 
I person has been able to observe directly both the 
I normal color sensations and the partially color-blind 
I series. The defect in such individuals appears only in 
f one eye, while the other eye is of the normal type. It 
has, furthermore, been possible by certain methods of 
comparing color mixtures to make an analysis of other 
eases of color-blindness. The net result of these in- 
vestigations has been to show that the color series of a 
partially color-blind individual is of a simpler type than 
that of the normal individual with a fully developed 
retina. One very common form of partial color- 
biindcesB, known as "red-green blindness," has been 
thoroughly investigated. The following table shows 
the comparison between the normal color system and 
the two types of red-green blindness, which have been 
woriied out: — 
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The red end of the Yellow 
spectrum short, what 
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Unsaturat*^ yellow 
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Ciray. or unsaturated 

yellow 
Blue 
Violet 



8ucb facts as are shown in this titlile, and in the cases 
ftllf total color-blindness, emphasize the intimacy of the 
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relation between retinal development and the develop- 
ment of experience. They make it clear that the num- 
ber of sensation qualities which an observer has, 
depends not upon the number of physical processes 
in the outer world, but upon the number of phyaio- 
logical processes which are aroused in the nervous 
system by the various kinds of physical energy. In 
general, we may safely accept the principle that there 
is a direct correspondence between the number of 
sensory qualities in consciousness and the number of 
physiological processes in the nervous organs. The 
term nervous organs is left somewhat general in this 
statement, because it is not certain that the retinal 
processes and the central nervous processes always cor- 
respond directly to each other. It may be true In 
certain cases that the number of processes in the 
peripheral organ is again changed as these processes 
are transmitted through the central org^ans. 

The principle of correspondence between conscious 
processes and processes in the nervous system is a 
fundamental principle in psychology and physiology. 
It is used in inferring the number and character of the 
physiological processes from the number and character 
of conscious experiences. Thu.'J, after deriving from 
physiological investigations the general formula that 
there is chemical activity in the retinal elements, the 
details are worked out very largely through an obser- 
vation of the facts of experience and an application of 
the principle stated above, that the number of ex- 
periences corresponds to tiie number of physiological 
processes. We do not hesitate, therefore, in describing 
the facts in the following terms: When an observer 
sees red. this is due to the fact that red light enters the 
eye and falls upon organs which are capable of re- 
sponding with a distinct chemical process. Since the 
experience of red is cleariy different from many other 
color experiences, we conclude that the effect of red 
light upon the chemical substances in the eones is such 
that a distinct kind of chemical process is produced ; 
and when this particular kind of chemical process is 
transmitted to the central nervous system, the central 
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arises which is the immediate condition of the 
sensation red. If, instead of the red ray of light, a 
ray of yellow light enters the eye and acts upon the 
chemical substances of the cone, there will result in 
the normal retina a process differing from that induced 
by the red ray, as is evidenced by the fact that the 

nnal observer has, under the conditions described, a 
ifEerent type of sensory experience. So, through the 
whole series of simple colors, there must be a cor- 
responding series of chemical processes in the receiving 
organs. Such a formula is immediately applicable in 
explaining color-blindness. We have simply to a 
that the retina of the color-blind observer is not capable 
af responding with the same number uf chemical 
as the normal retina. The degree of defi- 
tiency in retinal processes can be ascertained in any 
^ven case by a complete study of sensory experience. 

In the remaining discussions of sensory processes, the < 

formula of correspondence between conscious processes [ 

and processes in the sense organs will be freely used. ■ 

""he student should recognize that the transition from ! 

irved e.xperience to retinal process is a matter of ' 

'erence. Many of the details are even now subjects 
of discussion, because they depend on inference. It is 
Bste to assert, however, that the chief characteristics 
of the physiological processes are made out, and that 
the knowledge which we have is sufficiently exact to 
be characteriied as definite and certain. The doubtful 
conclusions which are recognized as theories will be 
referred to later. 

Another group of facts closely related to those dis- i 
cussed above are the facts of color-mixing. If a given ' 
point on the retina is stimulated at the same time by 
two or more rays of differently colored light, the 
chemical process set up cannot be the process which 
is appropriate to either color acting alone. Experience 
shows that the process is a compromise between the 
processes which would have resulted if each ray had 
acted alone. Thus, if at the same moment a ray of 
red light and a ray of yellow light fall upon a single 
Gone, the result is that the observer sees orange, which 
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corresponds in quality to the color lying in the speftml 
series intermediate between red and yellow. The 
orange quality resulting from this compromise between 
the red process and the yellow process is not as satu- 
rated as the orange which appears when the cone la 
Btimulated by a single pure orange ray; it has a slight 
admixture of gray. If, instead of merely using red 
and yellow, we use red. yellow, and blue at the same 
time, we find, by observing the resultant sensation, that 
a compromise between the three chemical tendencies 
in the cone is very different from any one of the pro- 
cesses taken alone. Indeed, in such a case, the retina 
is not capable of giving a compromise color process, 
but falls back into the proces.i which the study of color- 
blindness shows to be the most primitive form of 
chemical activity; namely, the chemical process cor- 
responding to gray, which we found as the only process 
in the eye of the totally color-blind person and in the 
periphery of the normal retina. 

If a red ray is mixed with a blue ray, a unique com- 
promise process results, which is not directly related to 
any of the simple colors of nature; namely, the process 
which gives rise to a purple sensation, Purple is a 
color quality which can be explained only in terms of 
the retinal process. Red and blue, which are the 
physical facts conditioning the experience of purple, 
are further removed from each other in the physical 
spectral series than are most of the colors in the 
Bpeetrum, yet they fuse easily so as to give a strong 
sensation quality. This goes to show that the retinal 
processes for red and blue are closely related in char- 
acter, in spite of the great difference in the respective 
rates of vibration in the physical processes which excite 
these retinal processes. The color circle which was 
described in un earlier paragraph is, therefore, not to 
be explained as a physical circle, but as a circle of 
retinal processes and corresponding experiences. In- 
deed, it may be said in general that the laws of color- 
mixing are primarily laws of retinal behavior, rather 
than laws of the physical world. The fact that all the 
colors of the epectrum when mixed together produce 
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I gray is, as has been pointed out a number of times, a 
physiological fact and a fact of experience, rather than 
a fact of physical vibrations. 

The principles of color-mixtures were worked out 
first by physicists and have furnished a basis for most 
of the theories of color vision. Briefly stated, the 
general principles of color-mixing are as follows: 
When two colors near each other in the spectral series 
enter the eye at the same time, there results a sensa- 
tion and a retinal process which is intermediate to 
those demanded by the two colors when they act alone 
upon the retina. This intermediate process is not the 
same as that which would result from stimulation of 
the retina by the intermediate pure color, for the sen- 
sation is not as fully saturated as it would be if it had 
resulted from the action of a pure color. As the dis- 
tance between the two colors of the mixture is gradually 
increased, the chromatic quality of the resultant grows 
less and less marked, until finally the sensation is of 
the simplest possible type ; namely, the sensation gray. 
This shows that the retina is forced by certain mixtures 
of very different colors to return to the simple un- 
differentiated form of activity which characterized it 
before the difTerentiation into chromatic quahties began. 
Two colors which are opposed to each other in such a 
way that they give when mixed no color whatsoever, 
but merely the sensation gray, are known as com- 
plementary colors. If the distance in the color circle 
between two colors which enter into a mixture is greater 
than that required for the complementary effect, the 
resultiug color will l>e some shade of purple. If purple 
is introduced in the color circle, there is no shade of 
color which does not have its complement. The color 
circle shown in Fig. 23 may be made, therefore, the 
baaia for discussion of complementary pairs, provided 
the arrangements of the colors opposite each other are 
made with this end in view. If more than two colore 
are mixed, the total result will be the sum of the partial 
effects, and can be foreseen by considering the partial 
processes as if they occurred successively. 

It may be well to call explicit attention to the fact 
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that the statements here made regarding color-mixtures 
do not apply to mixtures of pigments. The mixture of 
pigments is a physical fact, not a physiological process. 
The action of pigment on light la to absorb certain rays 
and reflect others. Mixtures of pigments affect light 
in a complex way, and hence produce results which 
cannot be explained by merely inspecting the separate 

Etgments. Whatever the result of mixing pigments, 
owever, the process is a physical process and it« result 
depends upon the abihty of the pigments to absorb and 
reflect rays of light. 

The consideration of certain other facts is necessary 
to complete the discussion of visual sensations. If light 
acts upon a retinal element for a given period, the effect 
will continue for a time after the external light ceases 
to act. The observer will notice what is known as an 
after-image of the light at which he has been looking. 
Every one has doubtless observed the vivid after-images 
which result from looking at the sun or other very 
bright objects. Most of the after-images which we 
receive from ordinary objects are so faint that they 
are overlooked, unless special effort is made to notice 
them and to retain them. In general, the experience 
which continues after the withdrawal of the external 
light resembles only for a very brief interval the sensa- 
tion originally produced by the external light. So long 
as primary experience and after-image are of the same 
quality, the observer is said to have a positive after- 
image. An example of such a positive after-image can 
easily be secured by rapidly rotating a burning stick 
in « circle, when the observer will see an uninterrupted 
circle of light, because the stimulus returns to each of 
the points of the retina before the original process has 
had time to change. Very soon after the external 
stimulus is withdrawn, experience undergoes a radical 
change. The general principle of this change may be 
descril>e<l by saying that every black changes to white, 
every white to black, and every color to its comple- 
ment. Hince these changes are known from the con- 
ditions 1(1 be duo to phy.iiolcigical processes, rather than 
to external light, we describe the conditions for these 
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after-images in the following terms: The retina tends 
to set up as soon as possible a prooess opposite to that 
whirh was produced by the original stimulus. This 
chemical process, opposite in character to that pro- 
duced by the external stimulus, is due to the tendency 
of the pbysiotogicai organism to restore the chemical 
substanceswhichhavebeenusedupin the first process of 
stimulation. The experience of the observer follows, 
during this process of recuperation, the retinal activity, 
rather than the external physical fact. Thus, after 
looking for a time at a brilliant red light, the observer 
sees very soon after the light is withdrawn a colored 
area of like spatial form and extent as the original, but 
of a quality exactly complementary to the red ; namely, 
green. In like fashion, the negative after-image of a 
blue surface is yellow. If the stimulating surface is 
black and white or gray, rather than colored, the nega- 
tive after-image will be of such a character that what 
was bright in the original image will appear dark in 
the after-image, and, conversely, what was dark in the 
original image will appear white in the after-image. 

After-effects in the retina very frequently operate to contruii. 
modify the retinal processes produced by subsequent 
light stimulations. For example, let an observer who 
has been looking steadily at a bright red light for a 
time and has a strong tendency toward a green after- 
image, look at a blue surface; the blue surface will not 
be seen in its normal color, but will be seen as a mixture 
of blue and green, the green being contributed in this 
cnse by the after-image process in the retina. The 
mixtures between after-effects and color stimulations 
here under discussion give rise to many forms of color 
contrast. In view of the continual movement of the 
eye from point to point in the field of vision, the 
observer is always carrying more or less marked after- 
effects from a given part of the field of vision to the 
neighboring parts. If, for example, a red and a green 
field are placed in close juxtaposition, and the eye after 
looking at the red surface tends to move in such a 
way as to bring a portion of the retina which has been 
stimulated by the red into a position such that it will 
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be stimulated by the green light, the green sensation 
received from the summation of the external stimula- 
tion and the after-image will be more intense than a 
green sensation received without the preliminary stimu- 
lation from a red. The result is that green seems to 
be more saturated when it lies near red. In general, 
every color is emphasized by being brought into close 
relation with its complementary, and grays tend to 
take on colors complementary to surrounding fields. 
The tendency of grays to take on colors may be well 
illustrated by shadows. If a field which is illuminated 
by a yellow light is interrupted by a shadow which is, 
in reality, gray, this gray shadow will take on a bluish 
tinge by contrast with the yellow field. This fact has 
long been observed by those who reproduce the colors 
of nature in painting, and the shadows in painting will 
usually be found to be, not reproductions of the 
physical tacts, but rather reproductions of the impres- 
sion made upon the observer. 

Enough has been presented in the discussion of these 
facts to show the value of a physiological theory of the 
relation between sensation and physical stimulus. The 
differences between objective facts and subjective ex- 
periences which were so clearly pointed out by the 
physicists are here explained by the recognition of an 
intermediate physiological link. The unique subjective 
character of sensations is in no way ignored by such 
studies. The sensation of red is not identified with the 
retinal processes or with the vibration in the external 
world, but objective vibration, physiological process, 
and subjective sensation arc shown to be parts of a 
coherent system of facts. The general conclusion here 
reached will be reiterated in all the later studies of 
sensation. 

It remains to add a few remarks concerning the less 
* certain conclusions regarding the relation between li^ht 
sensations and external ether vibrations. The effort 
has frequently l>een made to describe the physiological 
processes in a single comprehensive formula or theory, 
which shall include all the facts. No attempt will here 
be made to review alt of those theories. It nill be 
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enough to present one o[ the simplest and most sug- 
gestive, and leave it to the student to criticise and re- 
construct it in the light of the facts discussed above 
and reviewed in the tables given below. 

The theory which was formulated by Mrs. Franklin 
is as follows : The primitive retina of the lower animals, 
I and the periphery of the human retina, have only one 
, chemical process with which to respond to all light 
stimuli. This single chemical process, when set up 
through the action of light, arouses in the central nervous 
system a process which is the condition of a gray sensa- 
tion. This is the original undifferentiated type of 
retinal activity. As the evolution of the retina goes 
forward, this original chemical process, which may be 
called the gray process, is so subdivided that colors 
produce certain partial phases of the original chemical 
activity. The partial chemical activities produce each 
a specialized form of nervous process and a specialized 
form of sensory experience. The breaking up of the 
gray process into special color processes begins with a 
development, first, of the partial processes which cor- 
I respond on the one hand to blue, and on the other hand 
' to orange or yellow sensations. This first differentia- 
tion corresponds to the wide difference between the 
extreme ends of the spectral series. The original 
graj' process does not disappear with the rise of the 
blue and yellow processes, but remains as the neutral 
and more general form of response. At this stage the 
yellow and blue processes are each called out by a 
great variety of stimulations. Thus, the yellow process 
is aroused by red light, orange light, and green light, 
as well as by yellow light. As the development goes 
on. the yellow chemical process is subdivided into more 
hi|^ly specialized processes, corresponding to red and 
green. The result of this successive differentiation of 
process is that the highly organized retina may, when 
stimulated by the appropriate form of light vibration, 
respond with specialized chemical processes to red, 
green, yellow, or blue. If yellow and blue, which were 
the first forms of light to arouse differentiated processes, 
act at the same time upon the retina, the partial 
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processes which are differentiated out of the gray can- 
not both be in action at once without being swallowed 
up in the original fundamental process of gray. If 
red and green act together upon the retina, the yellow 
process appears as the more fundamental form of 
chemical process. The facts of color-blindness can 
be explained by stating that the differentiation of 
chemical processes is not complete in the color-blind 
eye. Negative and complementary after-images are 
due to the physiological instability of the partial 
chemical substances left in the retina after a process 
in which a colored light has partially disintegrated 
the retinal substance. Contrast has been included by 
earlier discussions under the sume head as after-images. 
The student will see at once that many of these 
statements are hypothetical. They serve, however, to 
gather together the facts, and they give a genetic 
account of primitive as well as of present retinal con- 
ditions. The theory or hypothesis should be clearly 
distinguished from the facts. In order to keep the 
fact:^ clearly in the foreground, it may be well to re- 
turn to a general summary of the different groups of 
facts discussed in this section. 

TABLE A 
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Without JDVolving any of the more complex hypoth- Cooi 
eses, these tables are very successful in explaining J^* 
sw&y many of the differences between the physical ^„'J 
series and the sensation series. We can understand bun 
very clearly why the conaciousneBs of white light »i1h 
is 80 simple, when the external fact is so complex. ''"" 
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I. Strong light 
vibralioa fol- 
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tinued action of the retina 
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retinal process to resttire 
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nal light and 
then chang- 
ing into com- 
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H-lor HiialilJ- 


1 
We can understand why sensation qualities are liniiled 
in numlier. There is, however, even in these final 
tables, nothing to lead us to identify sensations of 
color with ph>'3iological processes, or with ether 
vibrations. A sensatioD of red may be related to 
certain processes in the retina, which, in turn, are 
related to a phj-sical stimulus, but the sensation 
is a conscious fact depending on the existence of 
a conscious being, quite as much as upon the exist- 
ence of physical light or retinal processes. Just 
as the retinal process can be explained only by rec- i 
ognizing that the retina responds, according to iU 1 
own nature, to a light stimulus, so the sensation prtj- 
cess is quite as much the expression of the nature 
of the conscious being as the result of any external 
conditions. When we come to define a color sensa- i 
tion, therefore, we must point out that it is a mode 
of consciousneaa. As a mode of consciousness it is 
fundamental; that is, it cannot be reduced to any 
more elementary conscious fact. It may enter into | 
a more complex conscious process as one of the factors 
which compose it, but no explanation can be given 
of it« nature except to say that it is one of the ulti- | 
mate forms of consciousness. If we take our position 
outside of consciousness for the moment and consider 
all the relations in which the sensation stands, we 
may add to our definition certain statements about 
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conditions, about retina! processes, and ether vi- 
brations, such as have been outlined above. Con- 
sideration of ether vibrations and retinal processes 
is necessary to a complete science of sensations. Ether 
vibrations are the remote conditions; retinal pro- 
cesses, the immediate conditions. A visual sensa- 
tion is, accordingly, a fundamental element of ex- 
perience which arises in consciousness under certain 
conditions of retinal stimulation, this retinal stimu- 
lation being, in turn, induced by the action of external 
vibrations of the ether. 

B. Auditory Sensations 

The task of defining sound sensations and of de- 
scribing their conditions will be a comparutively 
simple one on the basis of the elaborate study already 
made of visual sensations. 

The physical stimulus which causes Ihe nervous ' 
processes, which, in turn, condition auditory sensa- ' 
tions, consists of longitudinal air vibrations. When 
a vibrating body strikes the air particles about it 
as it vibrates backward and forward, the air particles 
are alternately driven together and rebound from 
one another. Successive waves of condensation and 
rarefaction result, and these waves are carried forward 
in bU directions until they strike some receiving 
surface, such as the ear. These air vibrations can 
be defined in the same terms of rate, amplitude, and 
complexity as were used for the tight vibrations in 
the preceding section (page 78). 

With regard to the relation between sensation i 
and external sound vibration, it is to be said, first, | 
that when the objective waves are regular and rela- 
tively simple, they give rise to our experience of 
tone, the rate of the regular vibration being directly 
related to differences of pitch in tonal experience. 
Middle c on the piano scale has a rate of vibration 
of five hundred and twelve double \'ibration8 per 
8econd. Toward the bass end of the sc^. the vi- 
brations decrease in rapidity, while toward the treble, 
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they increase. The lowest rate which is ordinarily 
heard by the normal ear is about tliirty-two vibra- 
tions per second, although rates of sixteen, or even 
ten, per second have been described by some observ- 
ers as audible. At the upper end of the scale one 
can hear vibrations of thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand per second. Ordinary insect sounds are of 
this order. 

Intensity of tone varies according as the ampli- 
tude of vibration of the single air particles is great 
or small. 

The ordinary sounds which we experience result 
from complex waves. If two or more forms of vi- 
bration are transmitted to a given particle of air at 
the same moment, the particle will move in a path 
which will be the resultant of all of the different 
paths through which it would have moved, had the 
various impulses of vibration acted upon it succes- 
sively. When one compares a given tone from the 
Eiano with the tone of the same pitch from a violin, 
e vrill recognize that the characteristics of the tones 
are different, though they are of the same pitch. The 
violin string vibrates, not only as a whole, but also 
in certain sections, and the piano wire vibrates as 
a whole, and at the same time in sections. The rates 
of vibration of the string and wire as wholes may 
be exactly the same. The sections in the two cases 
and the rates of their vibration will nearly always 
be different. The result is that any particle 
of air set in motion by either piano wire or violin 
string will have ila main path determined by the 
vibration of the whole wire or string, wliile the minor 
details of vibration will be determined by the vi- 
brations of the sections of the wire or etrinj;. The 
phase of tonal quality thus determined by the com- 
plex of minor vibrations is known as timbre. The 
main or fundamental tone is modified by the minor 
higher tones or overtimes. Tones of the same pitch 
derived from various instruments have various timbres,, 
just in so far as they have different overtones. 

The experience of noise is dependent upon a 
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of vibration which is so comptcx as to be highly ir- Cnmpiexitr 
regular. A vagiio regularity appears in most ooises. °l^^^ 
We apeak, accordingly, of certain noises as low and !rpe. »iv- 
rumbling, and of others as light and shrill, but for the "*"'"" 
most part the tendency toward regularity of vibra- 
tions gives way in noises to a confusion of irregular 
osdilations in the air partides. 

Turning from the physical stimulus to the audi- Evoiutioii 
tory organ, we find here, aa in the case of the eye, "' "" 
that by a long process of evolution there has been 
produced a sensory organ which has a variety of 
accessory parts and a delicate sensory surface, which 
latter transforms the air vibrations into nervous 
processes. The most primitive ear, such as is found 
in the ccelent«rates, consists in a sack-shaped opening 
in the side of the body. This sack-shaped depression, 
or veacle, contains hard calcareous particles, and is 
lined by sensitive cells which are similar in their 
general appearance to the cells in the primitive eye. 
The whole organ can be easily explained by compar- 
ing it to an ordinary child's rattle-box. If the animal 
is shaken, or if any sound vibrations strike against 
the wall of the vesicle, the calcareous particles, or 
ololiths, as they are called, are set in motion and 
tend to strike against the sensitive cells. The result 
U that the cells will be stimulated by each movement 
of the animal's body, or by the vibrations which enter 
the vesicle. As the ear develops through the animal 
series, there appear a number of accessory organs 
which serve to facilitate the reception of vibrations, 
and there cornea to be a division between the two 
functions of sensory response to the movements of 
the body as a whole, and response to vibrations from 
the water or air. 

After this brief reference to the primitive ear, we Thehu- 
may turn immediately to a description of the human pi^™ 
ear. The outer cartilaginous organ, known as the j||,™[J^. 
pinna, has in man very little function. It serves ^ucmeni 

in a rudimentary way to concentrate the sound waves 

and direct them toward the inner ear. The cylindri- 
cal canal which connects the surface of the body 
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with the inner cavities of the ear is known as the 
external meatus. This canal ia liberally supplied 
with protective bristles, and with secretory glands 
which tend to protect the ear from all foreign particles, 
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mcktua ; T, tympuiic membniiie ; /. inteniBl mratUH or tym- 
pauie cavity. Exteading from the tyrapsnic nmnbnuie lo Iho 
inner ear, there are three bonoa constituting the chain of osaicilm : 
the nulleu*. incus, and stapes. The Eiutachisn tube (£7^ 
[Minn fiQin the intem&l meatus to the cavity of the throat; 
£C. oneof the three seroicircular canals ; AN, the auditory tinYe 
which divides into four parts u indicated in the fipirr, ona 
biatieh connecting with the semicircular canals, two with the 
parts of the vestibule, and the fourth with the core of the eorh- 
lea (O. Tlie canals of the cochlea a 
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and it Is curved in shape so that nothing but ^ 
small, slender objects ean penetrate to the innn 
parts of the car. The inner end of the meatus is 
closed by means of a circular membrane, known as 
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the tympanic membrane. This tympanic membrane 
is a composite membrane made up of circular and 
radial libera. It is slightly depressed in the middle 
so as to be somewhat funnel-shaped, and ia loaded 
by being connected on its inner surface with a small 
bone, known because of it<) shupo us the malleus, or 
hammer. The malleus is controlled by a small muscle, 
known as the tensor tyrapani. When this muscle 
is contracted, it draws the malleus inward, and with 
the malleus the tympanic membrane, thus increasing 
the tension of the membrane and emphasizing its 
funnel-shaped form. The adjustments of the tym- 
panic membrane, as well as its shape, are of importance 
in giving the ear the largest possible range of ability 
to receive sound vibrations. No artificially con- 
structed diaphragm, such as those employed in the 
phonograph or telephone, is capable of as wide a range 
of response to tones as is the adjustable, complex 
diaphragm in the ear. 

In the functioning of the tympanic membrane, Aircbsi 
a difficult mechanical problem arises, because the inn«r»ii 
air pressure in the external world is constantly under- J^'^*^ 
going changes. With every change in the barometric b™iB. 
pressure there would be an interference with the 
action of the tympanic membrane, if the spaces behind 
'his membrane were air-tight. Nature has, accord- 
ingly, provided on the inner sade of the tympanic 
membrane an air cluimber communicating with the 
atmosphere so that any change in atmospheric pres- 
sure will result in an equal change in the pressure 
on both ade^ of the tympanic membrane. This air 
chamber on the inner side of the tympanic mem- 
brane is knon'n as the internal meatus or tympanic 
cavity. It consists of an irregular cavity in the 
bone, which is in communication with the throat 
by means of a small canal, known as the Eustachian 
tube. The wall of the Eustachian tube is flexible, 
8o that it collapses except when a current of air is 
forced through it by a change in pressure, either in 
the internal meatus or in the external atmosphere. 
For this reason, the ordinary voice vibrations which 
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arise in the throat are not rommunicated directly 
to the internal meatus. 

Sin(?e there is an air chamber on the Inner side 
of the tympanic membrane, there must be some 
means of carrying the sound vibrations received on 
the tympanic membrane across this cavity to the 
inner ear. The means for transmitting the vibra- 
tions received by the tympanic membrane consist 
of a chain of three smalt bones, known as the chain 
of ossicles. The first of these ossicles has been men- 
tioned; it is the malleus or hammer, which is attached 
by its long arm to the middle of the tympanic mem- 
brane. The head of the malleus articulates with 
the surface of the second bone, which is known as 
the incus because of its anvil-shaped appearance. 
One of the branches of the incus articulates in turn 
with the third bone, known as the stapes or stirrup. 
Any vibration received by the tympanic membrane 
is thus communicated to the stirrup. The stirrup 
fits into an oval opening, known as the fenestra ovalis, 
which leads into the inner ear. The stapes is con- 
nected with the walls of this fenestra ovalis by means 
of a membrane, so that it constitutes a tight-fitting 
piston which can move backward and forward in 
the fenestra ovalis. Beyond the oval window, the 
inner ear ia filled in all of its parts with lymphatic 
fluid. Sound vibrations, which are originally vibra- 
tions of air particles, are thus transformed by the 
mechanism descrilied, into vibrations in the lymphatic 
fiuid which fills the inner ear. 

The iiuier ear is divided into three principal parts. 
' The first is the vestibule. This is an irregular ovoid 
cavity about one fifth of an inch in diameter, which 
ui>en8 on the one side into the snail-shell-shaped 
cavity, known as the cochlea, and on the other into 
a syst«m of slender canals, known as the semicircular 
canals. The vestibule it^f is divided into two parts, 
knowni as the saccule and utricle. 

The semicircular canals are not organs of hearing. 
They arc organs which have taken up in the proL'esa 
of ovolutioa that function of the primiLve ear which 
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was concerned with response tn the grosiser move- ^ircuiw"^ 
ments of the animal'e whole body. There are three t 
of Ibeae canals, and they lie in such positions that 
each one occupies a different plane in space. Any 
change in the position of the head, or of the body as 
a whole, will cause a redistribution of the pressure 
within the system of canals, and this change in pressure 
affects the nerve cells which are diatribnted in the 
wall of the enlarged portion, or ampulla, of each canal. 
The whole system of canals serves as an organ of 
equilibration. The sensory stimulations which come 
from this oi^an do not give rise in developed human be- 
ings to cleariy marked sensations. The result is that 
the ordinary observer does not know that he has 
a special sense organ of equilibration. The stimula- 
tions are for the most part taken up by the lower 
centers of the nervous system, where they are dis- 
tributed to the muscles which keep the body erect; 
they probably never reach the higher regions except 
in company with a great mass of other excitations, 
and they are never sources of clearly defined experi- 
ences except when they are of unusual intensity. 
When they become exceesively intense, they give 
rise to the experience of dizziness. In some eases 
the indirect effects of their action come into con- 
sciousnass. When the reflex muscular adjustment 
carried out by the lower centers is unusual, as when 
one descends suddenly in an elevator, the muscular 
reactions, rather than the primary sensory stimulation, 
pve rise to a clearly recognizable experience. The 
observer feels an unusual tension in his abdominal 
muscles, or muscles of some other part of the body. 

Turning from the semicircular canals to the other rhaoa 
canal leading out of the vestibule; namely, the "I'llSTm ] 
cochlea, we find here the organs which are concerned |nth«vMii. 
in the reception of tonal stimulations. It is not 
cleariy known whether noise stimulations are re- 
ceived in the cochlea, or not. The probabilities are 
that noise stimulations affect certain cells constituting 
sensory areas in the wall of the vestibule. At all 
eventa, it is true that there are cells situated in the 
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wall of the vestibule which seem 
to be suited to the reception of 
simple stimuli. (See Fig. 29.) The 
genetic connection of the veall- 
bule with the primitive ear, for it 
is the direct descendant of the 
primitive vesicle, would also seem 
to argue in favor of the view that 
noise stimulations, whith are un- 
differentiated and probably earlier 
than tonal stimulations, affect 
these cells in the vestibule. 
Whatever may be true of noise, 
it is certain that the tonal ex- 
citations are received through the 
complicated structures which have 
been developed, and appear in the 
cochlea. The cochlea is a highly 
differentiated organ, richly sup- 
plied with cells and fibers for the 
reception of a great number of 
different stimulations. It consists 
of a double spiral canal, which 
winds around two and a half times. 
The winding of this canal is merely 
an anatomical device for compress- 
ing the whole organ into as small 
a space us possible. The canal, 
which is cylindrical in form, is 
divided into three parts, — (he 
scala vestibuli, the ecala tympani, 
and the ductus cochlearis. This 
division can best be seen by mak- 
ing a section across the cylindrical 
passage. Figure 30 shows such a 
section with the dix-ision. The 
scala tympani is partially sepa- 
rated from the rest of the cochlea 
by a bony shelf which extends for 
some distance into the canal. The 
division is completed by an impor* 
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tant raembraae. This membrane, known as the basilar 
membntQe. is made up of a scries of flbcrs which dllTer 
in length as the membrane passes from the lower to the 
upper extremity of the canal. At its lower extremity 
tlie fibers are about one-twclflh as long as at the uppor 
end of the ranal, where they are about one-half a milli- 
meter. Helmholtz, the great Gennan physicist, culled 
attention to the striking similarity between the struc- 
ture of the basilar membrane and the system of strings 
of a musical instnimont capable of giving a variety 
of different tones. He also advanced the hypothesis 
that the fibers of the membrane are so related to ex- 
ternal tones that a given fiber is set in vibration by 
each particular rate of vibration. It is a well-known 
principle of physical science that any fiber or rod 
will vibrate sympathetically with a tone which has 
the same rate as it would assume itself, if it were 
aet in vibration by some other cause. This principle 
is knon'n as the principle of sympathetic resonance. 
The basilar membrane is so situated that the vibra- 
tions which enter the inner ear through the fenestra 
ovahs reach it by passing up the scala veatibuli and 
the ductus cochlearis. The scala tympani is a canal 
which carries back the vibrations after they have 
acted on the basilar membranes. It is connected at 
the upper end of the cochlea with the scala vestibuli, 
and serves to conduct away the vibrations, rather 
than allow them to be reflected back into the vesti- 
bule; for its lower end does not open into the vestibule, 
but communicates through an opening, known as 
the fenestra rotunda, with the internal meatus. The 
basilar membrane thus stands in the direct path 
of the vibrations, and it is, probably, the organ which 
takes up the vibrations and makes them effective in 
exciting the sensory cella. 

A system of receiving cells, analogous to the rods & 
and cones in the eye, is placed directly on the basilar ^ 
membrane. At any given point they form an arch 
extending across the membrane and, therefore, capable 
of taking up any vibration which sets the fibers of 
the membrane in motion. The arch of cells is shown 
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in Fig 30, and ia known, from ihe physiolo^st who 
first descnbed it, as the organ of Corti. Among 
the cells that cnnstitute the organ of Corti, there are 
distnbuted nerve fibers which come from auditory 
ganghoD or true aeneury nerve cells situated in a cavity 
in the bony core of the coch- 
lea. Whenever the cells of 
Corti are set in vibration, 
(hey excite the fibers. The 
C'\temal air wave is thus 
Irunsfonned in the organ of 
Corti into a nervous process. 
It is to be not«d that the 
I ransformatton is of a dis- 
linctly different type from 
that which takes place in 
the eye. In the eye, the 
physical stimulus produces a 
chemical activity in the rods 
and cones. In the case of 
the ear, the stimulus con- 
tinues in the form of vibra- 
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change in the character of the 
stimulus as we pass from the 
ext«mal world to the nervous 
process in the ear, than there 
' 1 the corresponding transi- 
tion in the eye. This fact 
shows itself most clearly when 
we come to deal with com- 
It makes no difference how 
many tones are sounded before the tympanic mem- 
brane, the complex vibration will be faithfully tran»< 
mitted by the chain of ossicles and the other accessory 
organs, and will, at all points in its transmission, be a 
faithful reproduction of the total complex of sound 
impulses which gave rise to it. Furthermore, it is 
ahown by an examinatioa of sensory experience that 
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there must be a separate sensory process for each com- 
ponent of the tonal complex. If an observer hstens to 
a tonal complex, the sensory excitations do not fuse as 
do the chemical processes resulting from a number of 
colors which act upon the retina together. Each 
tone in the complex retains its independent value 
for experience. It was this fact, together with the 
form of the basilar membrane, which led Helmholtz 
to suggest his hypothesis. Whether that particular 
hypothesis is true or not, we may confidently assert 
that the different parts ot the organ of Corti are spe- 
cialiEed in some way or other, so that each rate of ex- 
ternal vibration, whether it reaches the cochlea alone 
or as part of a complex of vibrations, excites a partic- 
ular part of the sensory organ, and so gives i' 
s distinct sensory process. 

There are certain special cases of complex air vibra- 
tion which should be mentioned in this discussion of i 
sensations. If two closely related tones are sounded 
together, they will reenforce the vibration of the air 
particles which they affect so long as their phases are 
alike, but the moment their phikses come into such a 
relation that one tends to set the air particle vibrating 
in a given direction and the other tends to set the same 
ur particle vibrating in the opposite direction, they 
will partially counteract each other in such a way as 
to keep the air particle for a moment in a stale of 
equilibrium. Figure 31 represents, in the form of a 
water wave, two vibrations which at the outset co- 
operate in giving a larger wave. As one lags slightly 
behind the other, they come later to counteract each 
other in such a way that no vibration takes place, as 
shown at M. The result of such a combination of 
tones, which is a purely physical affair, is that the ob- 
eerver receives not only the two primary vibrations, 
but also a series of rapid variations in intensity, which 
succession of intensities fusee into a new impression. 
The ol)8erver. therefore, hears, in addition to the two 
fundamental luneii, an alternate rising and falling in the 
loudness of the sound, which fjuctuation is known as 
beat^. If these beats are slow enough to be distinctly 
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apprehended, they will be recogniBed as quite distinct 
from the tonea. If, on the other hand, they become 
too numerous to be separately apprehended, they may 
Bometimea be heard as an additional tone, when they 
are designated aa difference tones. For example, if 
two tones, c and g, are sounded together, these tonea 
having vibrations at the rates of 256 and 384 vibra- 



Fio, 31, Diagrsm to n-piracnt Uie rormation of be«U. The two 
curv« represented by Uie light line SDd tbe dotted line bccin 
together, showing Tlie aome phaae Bt the same time. The 
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tiona per second, the result will be a complex, in which 
both c and g will be distinctly heard; but there will 
also be heard a third tone, the number of vibrations 
of which equals the difference between the number of 
vibrations of c and g. That is, the difference tone in 
this case will be a tone of 128 vibrations per second. 
Again, there are complexities in the tonal experience 
such that often tones are heard in a tonal complex which, 
in number of vibrations, are equal to the sum of the 
two fundamentals. Such tones are known as summa- 
tion tones. They do not seem to bo purely physical 
facts, explicable in terms of the physical effect upon the 
air particles, for they cannot, in all cases, be reerforced 
by physical resonatora (tbe apparatus which is com- 
monly used in the detection of single tones in ton&l 
complexes). Summation tones seem rather to be due 
to certain physiological processes, perhaps to inter- 
ferences of the vibration processes in the basilar mem- 
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brane, or to aecondnry vibrations in ihe bony walls of 
the cochlea. Fortheordinary observer, difference tones 
and summation tones play no important part in the 
combinations of sounds, but the result of these tones 
upon harmonies and discords in music is a matter of 
some importance, and one which has been made the 
subject of careful examination. 

By these discussions of tonal sensations and their '■ 
combinations, we have been led to the point where it I 
would l>e appropriate to take up the matter of harmony, ' 
Certain tones, when sounded together, give the observer 
an experience which is not merely that of tones sound- 
ing together, but is also an experience of the smooth 
fitting together of these tones, while other combinations 
give the observer a distinct impression of jar or discord. 
The effort has often been made to explain harmony 
and discord as due to certain simple processes in the 
organ of sense. We shall dismiss the matter for the 
present in a somewhat dogmatic fashion by saying that 
such explanations of harmony, by processes of a purely 
sensory type, are not satisfactory. The matter will 
come up later, and evidence will be presented to justify 
the dogmatic position here assumed. 

Before closing the discussion of tonal sensations, it j 
should be noted that the nature of the auditory sensory ' 
process is such that contrast and after-effects do not • 
appear to any great extent in tonal or noise sensations. 
The process in the nerve cells terminates as soon as the 
external vibration ceases. This characteristic of sound 
sensations explains why it is that these sensations can 
be used in musical compositions. A succession of 
colors, given in anything like the same relation as a suc- 
cession of tones in music, would produce a hazy blur 
of after-effects, rather than the clear-cut melodies which 
arise from a succession of tones. 

Certain cases of tonal-deafness, or inability to receive ' 
certain tone^, have been described, A person capable ' 
of the usual tonal discriminations in many parts of 
ihc Kcnle is quite unable to distinguish tones in a cer- 
tain limited part of the scale, or at one end of the scale. 
This deficiency is undoubtedly related to some lack of 
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normal functioning in a given region of the baxilar 
membrane, or organ of Corli. A person may alwi 
show increasing deficiency in ability to hear very high 
tones in old age. 

Without attempting to summarize all that ha6 been 
said in the discissions of tonal sensations, it may be 
advantageous to prepare a table which may bo used 
for the purposes of comparison with the e&rlicr tnbles 
referring to visual sensations. 
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C. Senaaluma of TtuU and SmeU 

Sensations of taste and smell may be considered 
together. Indeed, in the primitive forms of animikl 
life, taste and smell constitute a single chemical seme. 
Of the two, the sense of smell ia distinctly later in it« 
de%-elopment , appearing as an important separate 
sense nitb the appearance of the air-breathing animaU. 
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SENSATIONS OF TASTE AND SMELL 

In point of structure, the sense of smell shows ita 
character as a supplementary sense by the fact that it 
baa a structure which is much simpler in character 
than that of the organ of tast«. It will be proper, 
therefore, to begin the discussion by referring first to 
the simpler organ of smell. 

It is unnecessary here for us to consider at any great JJ^ij™ 
length the nasal cavities, in which the olfactory cells Sr^^' 
are situated. These cav- 
ities are not true acces- 
sories to the organ of 
aense, as were the cavities 
hi the ear. The organ of 
se is rather accessory 
the general organ of 
ipiration. Tiie position 
the sensory cells is such 
lat they are not in the 
irect path of the ureat 
'Volume of air which is 
osed in the process of res- 
piration. Figure 32 shows 
the area within the nasal 
I'ity which is covered by 
'actory cells. The arrow 
in the figure indicates 
the path of the air cur- 
fent in ordinary respira- 
tion. It will be noted that in such ordinary respiration 
very little of the air is carried up into the upper part 
of the nasal cavity, and thus brought into contact 

■ with the sensitive cells. If, for any reason, it is de- 
■Iralile that the senmtive cells should receive the 
full current of air which enters the nose, the animal 
must sniff Ihe air forcibly into the nasal cavity, in 
which ease it will follow the direction of the arrow B 
in the Bgure, and the cells will be more vigorously 
affected by any subsLinces brought in by the air 
^V currents. 

^B The olfactory surface itself is made up of two kinds 
^Bof cells, as shown in Figs. 33 and 34. There are, first. 
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certain supporting cells which line the 
and second, there are distributed among the 

■ cells, from which fibers pass in- 
ward to the central nervous sys- 
tein. The nerve cells in this 
organ are directly at the surface, 
in such a position that particles 
brought in through the air cur- 
rents come into direct contact 
with the cell body proper. This 
direct exposure of the nei 
cells to stimulation is undoubl 
edly related to the fact thi 
these cells are very easily fa- 
tigued. It is a well -re cognized 
fact that an odor which is very 
striking at first soon grows leas 
and less impressive, even though 
the stimulus may continue in ita 
original intensity. Furthermore, 
the olfactory cells do not seem to 
be very definitely specialized, and 
there are no selective organs be- 
tween the external stimulus and 
the sensory organs which deter- 
mine the effect of stimulus on 
the nervous organs. There is, 
accordingly, no clearly defined,, 
limit to the number and varietn 
of olfactory sensations, By wafl 
of contrast with the visual organ,! 
for example, there is, in the cas6 
of the olfactory sense, nothing 
which corresponds to the rods or 
cones and operates to reduce all 
external stimulations to a limited 
number of sensory processes. 
Consequently, the number of olfactory sensations is 
very large, and the effort to classify them is baffled by 
the variety of the excitation processes and resulting e: 
perionces. 
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With regard to the character of the external stimuli ^"^J^"* 
which affect the cells of the olfactory surface, our 
knowledge is somewhat limited. Small particles prob- 
ably detach themselves from externa] objects and are 
carried by the air currents during inspiration into the 
nasal caxnty. These small particles, or effluviti, pro- 
duce a chemical effect upon the olfac- 
tory cells. In general, it seems to be 
true that those substances which are 
most frequently brought into contact 
with the olfactory surface produce the 
least effect, whereas new and unfamiliar 
substances produce a strong effect. The 
relation between the external effluvia 
and the olfactory processes is probably 
the outgrowth of the long evolutionary 
process, in which the sense has developed 
as its chief function the ability to warn 
animals of the presence of unfamiliar 
substances in the atmosphere. Noxious 
gases are, from the nature of the case, 
relatively uncommon, and the olfactory 
sense, in serving to warn us of their pres- 
ence, not only shows its adaptation to 
the stimuli which are unusual, but 
shows, also, the significance of the whole 
development as aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the organism. 

Animals make much larger use of the 
sense of smell than do human beings. ditrereotia | 
They often take advantage of the prea- fann. i 

ence of strange effluvia in the atmos- 
phere and react positively to these odors, seeking the 
source of the odor, if It leads them, for example, to food. 
It is to be said in this connection that the human sense 
amell can be much more highly cultivated than is 
;90mmonly the case, if attention is directed to these 

insiktions in early life. 

Turning from smell to taate. we notice first that the 
qualities of taste sensation are more easily reduced to 
ft classified list. The qualities most constantly recur- 
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ring are bitter, sweet, sour, and saline. If we add to 
the list alkaline and metallic, which may be compounds, 
it is possible to classify all taste experiences as belong- 
the other of the six classes, or as 
compounds of these. This 
reduction of all tast«3 to a 
few qualities leads one to 
look for structures in the 
organ of taste which shall 
explain the reduction of 
the physical manifold to 
a small numljer of sensory 
qualities. The study of 
the organs of taste shows 
that they are specialized 
structures, probably of a 
selective character. 

The taste organs are dis- 
tributed throughout the 
mouth and throat. They 
appear in greatest abun- 
dance on the papillit> of 
the tongue. Figure 35 
shows a magnified section 
through the side of one of 
the large papillae. At cer- 
tain points in the walls 
of the papilla, there can 
be distinguished groups of 
cells clustered in bulb- 
shaped organs. These are 
known as the taste-bulbs. 
Each bulb is made up of 
a number of cells grouped 
about its wall, and consti- 
tuting a minute pear-shaped organ (Fig. 36). Among 
these cells in the bulb are distributed tactual nerve 
fibers and special t.iste fibers, which come from nerve 
cells located in the immediate vicinity of the medulla 
(Fig, 37). The cells of the taste-bulb are chemically 
affected by certain fluids which act upon them, and the 
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I chemical jirocei^sea set up within the peripheral ceils 
are traiisinitted first to the nerve fitwrs, ami through 
these to the nerve cells, and. finaiiy, from the receiv- 
ing nerve itIIs to the central nervous system. Proba- 
bly not all the cells in the taste-bulbs act equally in 
receiving tai^tc stimulations. Some of the cells in the 
bulbs seem to be 
flpectalixed for the 
taste function, while 
others play the part 
of supporting cell.s. 
The peripheral or- 
gSDs are not true 
nerve cells, as were 
the receiving cells 
in the olfactory or- 
gans; they are inter- 
mediate between the 
sensory fibers and 
the outer world. 
Their function i>i, 
undoubtedly, selec- 
tive. This accounts 
for the more definite 
and independent 
character of Iho 
taste qualities, in 
comparison nilh 
odors. The selective 
character nf the 
taste cells ia strik- 
ingly shown by the 
fact that not all 

losT^-bullis receive with equal facility the vari- 
ous taste stimulations. Thus, the cells in the back 
part of the tongue are much more sensitive to stimula- 
tion from bitter substances. Cells in the front part of 
the tongue respond more readily to sweet solutions. 
On the siden of the tongue, the areas are especially 
sensitive to sour and saline stimulations. To be 
8ure, the locaUzation Is not absolute, especially for 
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flour and saline, but it is very far In advance of anything 

found in the olfactory surface. 
The substaniies which act upon these taste-bulbs 

must be in liquid form. If one dries the tongue thor- 
oughly, tne sub- 
stances which would 
otherwise produce 
taste impressions can 
be pressed against 
the tongue without 
producing any effect. 
For e.tample, a piece 
of dry salt placed 
upon tlie dry surface 
of Ihe tongue will not 
give rise to any taste 
sensation 




. Senaationa 
Touch 



The group of sen- 
sations popularly 
rlaasified under the 
sense of touch might 
very properly have 
been considered at 
the beginning of this 
chapter, for touch is 
the human sense 
which is most closely 
allied in character 
and in the structure of its organs to the primitive 
senses of the lower animals. Indeed, the surface of the 
body is a relatively undifferentiated mass of protective 
and sensory celts, which are open to stimulations of all 
kinds and capable of responding in some degree to al- 
most any form of external energy. Tlie true nerve cells 
for the sense of touch are situated in the immediate 
leighborhood of the spinal cord. They are primitive 
bipolar cells, as shown in Figs. 12 and 13, pages 41 
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and 42. The branch which piisses out of one of these 
bipolar cells toward the surface of the body is the re- 
ceiving sensory fiber. When it reaches the skin, it 
breaks up into a fine network of fibrils. The.se fibrils 
are distributed among the ceils of the skin. The arm, 
from the same cell which extends into the spinal cord, 
has been described in the discussion of the spinal cord. 
It will be recalled that this central arm branches so 
as to extend upward and downward through a large 
section of the spinal cord, sending out at various levels 
collateral branches which transmit the stimulation to 
the motor cells at the different levels of the cord or 
carry the stimulation to the higher nervous centers. 

The sensory fibers which pass to variou-s parts of the i 
surface of the body seem to be differentiated in their ihsuctivi 
functions to some extent in spite of the uniformity of i"" 
their structure. For, while it is probably true that there * 
is no region on the surface of the body which is not sus- 
ceptible to stimulation in some degree by all forms of 
external energy, provided the energy is strong enough, 
yet it is certain that there are regions capable of re- 
sponding easily to slight changes in pressure and tem- 
perature. Indeed, there are areas which show special 
fiuaceptibiUty to pressure, and others especially sensitive 
to temperature. The specialized areas are usually 
points or, at most, limited areas. The most striking 
illustration of this differentiation of the skin can be 

I secured by taking a metallic point which has been re- 
duced somewhat in temperature, and passing this point 
slowly across the skin. At intervals the point will be 
recognized as distinctly cold, while on other parts of 
the skin it will be recognized merely as an external 
pressure without temperature quality. Those areas 
where the point is recognized as distinctly cold have 
been designated cold spots. It may be that the efTect 
is due to modifications in the thickness of the skin or 
to the proximity of bhwd vessels, or to the grouping of 
nerve fibers about a hair follicle; or it may be that 
there are differences in the skin cells among which the 
nerve (titers are distributed, which differences in the 
skin cells account for these special functions. 
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A second type of specitLlized points on the surface d 
the skin includes those points which are ei>ecially axB 
ceptible to stimulations of pressure. If one appliea' 
H Fine hair to points on the skin, it will be found that 
there are certain points at which the pressure will be 
recoRniBed, while there are other points from which 
no sensation will arise. Those points which respond 
to the slightest stimulation are called pressure Apot«. 
The number of pressure sjxits discovered in any special 
region will depend, of course, upon the intensity of the 
pressure exerted by the hair, so that the term pres- 
sure spot is a relative term, and depends for its exact 
definition upon the intensity of the stimulus applied 
to the skin. 

Heat spota and pain spots can also be found. The 
heat spots are much more diffuse and difficult to locate 
than the cold spots, bui they are analogous to (he cold 
spots in their response to changes in temperature stimu- 
lation. Pain spots appear in certain parts of the body 
and may, perhaps, be defined as specially sensitive 
pressure spots. Whole areas of the body surface, as, 
for example, the cornea of the eye, are so sensitive 
that any stimulation which is recognized at all, will be 
recognized with the quality of pain rather than that of 
simple pressure. There are certain reasons for treat- 
ing pain as distinct from pressure. 

One characteristi*' of the temperature spots is their 
' change in sensitivity when stimulated for a period of 
lime by any given temperature. For example, the 
hand which has grown cold from a long exposure to 
coid air will react to water of a moderate degree of 
temperature in such a way as to give rise to the sensa- 
tion of warmth, while the same hand, after it has been 
exposed to warm air. will give scnsafioM of cold from 
the same water. This relativity, as it i.s called, of the 
teiDpeniture sense is due to the fact that the nervous 
prooenes involved are chemical processes which, when 
onc« established, change the condition of the aeiuory 
of]gsns so that the reception of later i^timulations <k^- 
penda upon both the present stimulation and the cod- 
dition induced by paat stimulations. Similar facts 
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have been noted in the discussion of color contrasta 

and olfactory fatigue. There is no marked relativity 
L in the case of sensory processes of hearing or of pres- 
I'flure. There is a basis in these differences with regard 
F to relativity for s distinction between the chemical 

Benses on the one hand, including the temijerature sense, 

the senses of smell. 

taste, and vision, 

anil the mechan- 
ical senses on the 

other hand, in- 

eluding those 

which depend 

upon direct excita- 
tion of the nerve 

fibers; namely, 

pressure anil hcar- 
I ing. The chemi- 
I cal senses ^huw 

greater relativity 

and more striking 

after-effects than 

do the mechanical 
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The peripheral 
endings of tactual 
Sbera are in some 
eases surrounded 
by special slruc- 
tures; in other 
cases the fibers end freely among the cells of the skin. 
A number of typical end organs are shown in Figs. 38— 
41. Some evidence has been accumulated to show that 
the differentiated qualities of tactual sensation are re- 
lated to these specialized structures. Thus, there are 
certain organs which appear in the conjunctiva where 
there is no sensitivity for pressure, but where there is 
eensitivity for cold. This leads to the inference that 
they are special organs for cold. Again, certain 
tactual cells seem to Ijc especially numerous in regions 
aenaitive to pain. Pain, however, is the only type of 
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sensation from certain other regions where the fibers 
end freely among the epithelial cells. The evidence is, 
therefore, not conclusive that the 
end organs in the skin are special- 
ized; they may be primarily protec- 
tive organs. 

yensations from the inner organs 
of the body have sometimes been 
classified under the tactual sense; 
sometimes they have been regarded 
OS constituting separate classes. 
All the inner organs of the body 
have sensory nerve fibers similar to 
the tactual fibers which end in the 
skin. Thus, the muscles, joints, 
linings of the organs of the tho- 
Un corpuBcie. facic, and especially of thcabdomi- 
After Tcstute. nal, regions, are all supplied with 
sensory nerves. In discussing the 
experiences received from the limbs, it is some- 
times convenient to distinguish under the name 
muscle sensations the experiences 
resulting from the excitation of 
the sensory fibers ending in the 
muscles. In like manner, sensa- 
tions from the abdominal organs 
are sometimes classified as organic 
sensations. The motives for minute 
analysis of these sensations from 
the inner organs are not strong, be- 
cause these sensations are relatively 
undifferentiated. In the normal 
course of life they come into ex- 
perience with a great mass of skin 
sensations, and they never are in- 
tense ^except when they are abnor- 
mal. 
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E. Sensation Intensities 

While it has been necess&ry to discuss sensaUsi 
qualities in terms of the relation of these qualities to 
various organs of sense and various forms of external 
energy, it is possible to treat the matter of sensation 
intensities in a somewhat more general way. The re- 
lation of changes in the intensity of objective sounds 
to changes in the intensity of sound sensations is of 
essentially the same type us the relation between the 
intensity of pressure stimuli and pressure sensations. 
Indeed, it is in this sphere of sensation intensities that 
the general methods of modern experimental investi- 
gation were 6r3t most fully developed. The early 
experimental investigators had the largest confidence 
that they would be able to develop general mathematical 
formulas which would define the. relations between ex- 
ternal stimuli and sensation intensity with a degree of 
comprehensiveness and precision comparable to that 
which is attained in the physical sciences. As a result, 
they performed the most laborious experiments, and 
collected a mass of data which is not equaled in quan- 
tity by the data relating to any other single sphere of 
psychological phenomena. 

The general principle which was established by these 
investigators is commonly known as Weber's Law. This 
law states that the increase in sensation intensity does 
not follow directly the increase in the physical stimulus. 
Wliile the physical stimulus is increasing either con- 
tinuously or by additions of small increments, the 
sensation increases in recognizable intensity only after 
there has been a certain percentage of increase in the 
intensity of the external stimulus. To make the matter 
concrete, if a certain intensity of light is continuously 
increased or is increased step by step by small addi- 
tional amounts of energy, there may result in subjective 
experience no appreciable increase whatsoever. Be- 
fore a change in the intensity of the sensation can 
arise, the external light must be increased by about 
]-^ of itj9 original intensity. Various investigators 
nave found somewhat dilTerent fractions ranging from 
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IjrK or tJt to ^, but in any case when the fraction 
p determined for a given intensity of light, say 
nie hundred candlemeters. the same fraction holds, 
■t least approximately, tor all other medium intensi- 
kies. The meaning of Weber's Law can be made clear 
by considering the following negative illustration. If 
we add to a single candle the small quantity of light 
necessary to increase it by ^h, an observer will be 
able to recognize the change. If, now, we add to a light 
of one thousand candlepowers the same Yin <^f '^ 
single candlepower, the effect will be absolutely un- 
sppreciable; that is, the sensation will not be modified 
at all. Ten candlepowers must be added to one 
thousand before an appreciable change takes place in 
the observer's experience. 

The law holds in general for all spheres of sensation 
intensity. The ratio of increase in the different spheres 
of eensation differs. Thus, while it is j^ for light, it 
is given by Wundt as jSj, for pressure. Other frac- 
tions are reported for other spheres of sensation. In 
fenenil. however, the relation is always of the same type, 
t has been expressed briefly in the statement, if the 
sensation is to increase in an arithmetical ratio, the 
stimulus must increase in a geometrical ratio. The 
range of applicabiUty of this general principle is limited 
in each case to stimuU of moderate intensities. 

After the law has been established as a statement of 
an empirical fact, it is by no means easy to determine 
its value for the explanation of mental life. It prob- 
ably expresses a law of ncr\'ous behavior which is a 
apedal case under the general mechanical principle, 
tnat any increase in any form of physical activity be- 
comes more and more difficult as this activity reaches 
a higher level of intensity. For example, it is extremely 
difficult to add to the speed of a locomotive beyond a 
certain point. If the locomotive is moving at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, a moderate increase in the 
amount of energy applied to the machinery will in- 
the speed by a mile an hour. If, however, the 
ngine is moving at the rate of sixty miles an hour, the 
luuunt of energy which must be expended to add one 
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mile to its speed is very much greater than the amount 
which was necessary to add this same increment of 
speed when the engine was moving at the rate of fifteen 
miles. This mechanical principle is applicable to the 
action o( the nervous system. If the external stimu- 
lus acting upon the sense organs is producing a <«rtain 
moderate degree of chemical activity, that chemical 
acti'vity can be intensified by a small addition to the 
external stimulus. If, however, the stimulus f^ctiog 
upon the nerve cells is so strong that it demands nearly 
all of the energy that the cell is capable of giving out, 
then the same addition to the stimulus will produce 
no effect. Since this is a general principle of all nerwous 
behavior, it is a principle which appears alike id all 
the different spheres of sensation. 

Other interpretations of Weber's Law have been given 
in the history of psychology. One such interpretation, 
given by Fechner, was of a most ambitious type and 
was intended by its author to express in exact mathe- 
matical terms the general relation between mind and 
matter. The significant fact which Fechner was em- 
phasizing, that the relation between consciousness 
and the physical world is not direct, is abundantly 
established by considerations of a more general charac- 
ter than those which Fechner took up. We have seen 
in our eariier discussions of sensation qualities that 
there are many other phases of experience which do not 
parallel the physical facts with which they are related. 
The importance of Weber's Law as a demonstration of 
the indirectness of the relation in question is, there- 
fore, relatively less now than it was in the time of 
Fechner. The definite mathematical formulas are of 
relatively little value. The whole study of sensation 
intensities was, indeed, more productive for general 
psychology in the experimental methods which it 
served to cultivate than in the contribution which it 
made to the content of psychology. The discussion of 
aensation intensities may, accordingly, be dismissed 
without further detail. When the methods of ex- 
perimental investigation appropriate to this subject 
were once fully developed, they led on to more fruitful 
problems and more productive results. 




SENSATIONS AND THEIR FUNCTIONAL RELATIONS 

' There is some danger that the student who ap- : 
proarhes mental processes through a study of sensa- 
ti'iOB will make the mistake of assuming that sensations ' 
are the same type of facts for ordinary experience and ' 
for scientific description. A moment's consideration ' 
will correct this mistake if it exists. For example, J 
the color sensations which come to (he eye from two i 
neighboring shades of red in a painting may be dis- 
tinguishable as sensation qualities if they are scien- 
tifieally considered, but they may not be discriminated 
at all in the experience of a given observer. Even if 
the observer is conscious of a difference, his conscious- 
ness need not always take the form of a recognition of 
difference in color quality. It may be that the artist 
has used the darker tone to suggest distance, and the 
obeerver may accept the suggestion and distinguish 
only differences in apparent depth, not being at all 
aware of differences in color quality. 

Such an example as this serves to illustrate a dis- i 
tinction which is important for psychology; namely, 1 
the distinction between a sensation and its function. < 
A sensation is a qualitative element of experience con- i 
diiioned by the stimulation of some organ of sense. I 
The function of a sensation can be defined only by con- 
sidering the use to which the sensation is put. Thus, 
red may sen-e under certain conditions the purpose of 
warning an observer of danger or under other condi- 
tions of calling his attention to ripe fruit. It is no less 
a sensation because it serves these various ends, nor, 
on the other hand, can the end served be identified 
with the sensation quality. The function which a 
given sensation serves is not determined merely by 
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the quality or intensity of the sensation ; it is determined 
in large measure by the relation into which the sensa- 
tion enters, Thus, the sound made in articulating the 
word "eye" serves one function when it is used in 
connection with the description of the organs of sense 
and an entirely different function when it is used as the 
first personal pronoun. The relations of the sound 
determine the value of the sound for practical ex- 
perience. We must, therefore, consider tVie relation* 
into which sensations enter if we would have a complete 
account of experience. These relations are just as 
much a part of experience as the sensation qualities. 
The student of science, who begins his study by concen- 
trating attention upon a sensation taken so far as pos- 
sible out of its relations, and for the moment considers 
all sensation qualities as fixed and uniform in value 
and distinctness, must recognize that the elements of 
mental life never are in reality fixed and uniform; in 
reality, they enter into all manner of productive rela- 
tions. Red may be considered for certain purposes 
of science as a fixed quality, but it is in reality alwaya 
a center for some moving relations. 

Another way of illustrating the distinction between 
^gf sensations and sensation functions is to inquire, What 
uwnmM 13 a simple mental process? For the psychologist 
poiDtofdfr a sensation considered out of its relation is a simple 
SSIlffdi. unit with which he can conveniently work in recon- 
structing and explaining experiences. From the point 
of view of ordinary experience, it requires much mental 
development to be able to concentrate attention upon 
the scientific unit or elementary factor in a mental 
process. The simplest mental process from the point 
of view of mental development is the kind of an ex- 
perience which a child or an animal has, and this is not 
an experience of a discriminated sensation quality. 
lit "rf An analogy will help to make this clear. Considered 
^S scientifically, the movement of a single finger is a simf^e 
JJft element of the more general movement executed in 
clo.sing the hand; but considered from the point of 
view of development, the separate movement of a 
single finger can be attained only as the result of long 
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practice, as every one knows who has tried to bend a 
siugle finger while keeping the other parts of the hand 
perfectly still. 

Iq like maancr, we find that concentratioa of atten- i 
lion upon a single point in the field of vision is always \ 
a special, highly developed effort of attention, in con- t 
trast to the general survey of the whole visual field, i 
The general survey, though it involves more factors, [ 
is the easier and decidedly earlier form of visual obser- 
vation. Finally, the concentration of attention upon 
the mere color quality of a visual point is a distinctly 
more difficult task than concentration on nil the attn- 
butes of such a pt>int, that is, upon its position, color, 
and meaning, without any attempt to select one attri- 
bute to the exclusion of the others. 

We may sum up the discussion of this distinction i 

, between a sensation and its functional relations by ' 

L Btating that an oljserver always begins in his experience i 

I with a great body of sensations in their relations and « 

I arrives at the single sensation factor only by an effort ' 

of analytical attention. Science, on the contrary, 

finds it Ampler to consider first the sensations out of 

their relations, and afterward to take up one by one 

the typical relations into which the sensations may 

enter. 

Our problem as thus defined is perfectly clear. After f 
the description of sensations and their conditions comes ', 
the study of the relations into which sensations enter, j 
This problem may be defined by introducing a technical 
term used in all psychological literature; namely, the 
I term sense perception. Whenever one opens hia eyes 
L And sees an object, he has visual sensations in their 
I functional relation; he has what is known as a visual 
* percept. When he hears and recognizes sounds, he 
has an auditory percept; when he touches an object 
with hifl hand, he has a tactual percept; when he re- 
wives experiences through several senses at once, he has 
m percept made up of a complex of sensory factors, 
' The laws which govern the process of perception ean- 
\ Dot l>e defined merely by referring to the laws of acn- 
aioa; there must be a consideration of the laws of 
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relation between eensations. A percept is a conaplex 
of interrelated sensations. Tliis chapter has to deal, 
accordingly, with the laws of interrelation between 
sensations. 

Our problem is not exhausted, however, when we 
have dealt with the interrelation between sensations, 
for every sensation is related in some way to the active 
processes of expression. This statement finds support 
in any consideration of the physiological structures 
which are involved in the reception and combination 
of sensory processes. Thus, in all our study of the 
nervous system and its development, we found that the 
central organs of the nervous system receive stimula- 
tions, not for the purpose of merely absorbing the 
energy which these stimulations bring to them, but 
rather for the purpose of transmitting the energy, after 
redistributing and reorganizing it, to the motor system. 
A sensory excitation is, therefore, always related to 
some motor process. The motor proress is in an im- 
portant sense the end toward which the sen.sory pro- 
cess is aiming. No consideration of the functional 
relation of the sensory process will be complete without 
reference to motor ends. 
I It will be necessary to use certain terms to distinguish 
■ the two types of relations described in the foregoing 
paragraphs. For the relation between sensory quali- 
ties the term fusion will be used. Thus, when a book 
is perceived as made up of white paper and black 
printing and brown binding, it is said to be recognized 
through a fusion of the sensations, white, black, and 
brown. Fusion does not signify here that the elements 
change their respective characters, but that they unite 
in close relations in a single larger process, the process 
of perception. For the relation of sensations to activi- 
ties the term expresaional relation or the term attitude 
will be used. Thus, when a sensation of pain issues in 
an exclamation, the significance and value of the pain 
can be described only by considering that it arouses a 
system of organized motor tracts which lead to the ex- 
pressive activity mentioned. The expression itself is 
the final stage of the process, but it involves a series uf 
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relations which can coaveniently be referred to by the 
single term attitude. 

For the purposes of scientific study, it will be advan- Fuii™ i 
tageous to consider fusions and attitudes in different "JJ™ 
clmptera, as if they were separable phases of the prob- oh^rt 
lem of functional relation. It should, however, be ex- '■"^' 
plicitly understood that this subdivision of the problem 
does not imply that in practical experience fusions take 
place without expressions. We shall take up fusions 
first, but we shall constantly be reminded that the 
modes of expression which appear in connection with 
all sensations are so fundamentally necessary that one 
may say that consciousness is characterized chiefly 
by the attitudes of which it is made up, sensation serv- 
ing merely t« initiate these attitudes. So close will 
the relation between fusion and expression appear that 
we shall find the explanation of one always invoking 
the other. With this warning against the error of 
aHMuming that fusion and expression are unrelated, 
we turn first to a consideration of fusion. 

By way of concrete illustration let us assume that a Fuiion 
person is listening to a speaker whose facial expression 'U™"*" 
lie is also watching. Any single word which the 
speaker utterB will be recognized by the listener, not 
merely as a sound, but also as a significant experience 
with a broader meaning attached to it. The listener 
brings together in his perception of the whole situation 
all of the auditory and \isual factors which attend the 
hearing of the sound, and also memory factors derived 
from his past acquaintance with the speaker and his 
past knowledge of the word, .Memory factors will not 
be dealt with in the first study of sensation fusions, it 
is enough for our present purjwses to call attention to 
the fact that the listener's recognition of the speaker 
^»nd his words is a composite, and at the same time 
^Blutary, experience. 

^HTCertain leading charact«ristirs of such a fusion are Penvpiuai 

^^nobvious that they will be recognized as soon as stated. |n^(^«u i 

^^Tius, it will be recognized that the visual and auditory ?««» ^^^ 

Kfnsntion factors which enter into the experience are ^^^| 

not first considered as separate phases of experience ^^H 
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and then voluntarily combined with each other t 
additional process of thought. The total mass of 
eory experience present at the moment is combined by 
the listener into a single act of perceptual recognition 
and interpretation, and this single act is quite as im- 
mediate for consciousness as the reception of the sen- 
Bations themselves. If one considers the way in which 
such a fusion process has developed, he will see that 
there is no justification for treating fusion as an art of 
experience subsequent to the reception of sensations. 
When the observer first began in his earliest childhood 
or in any novel experience of adult life to look and listen, 
he had in consciousness a mass of experience which in- 
cluded, not only the visual and auditory sensations from 
the speaker, but also the sensations from the back- 
ground surrounding the speaker, the tactual sensations 
from the observer's immediate environment, and all 
the organic sensations from within the observer's 
body. In short, the presence in consciousness of a 
great mass of sensations is the first stage of all percep- 
tion. At this stage the single sensations may be said 
to stand in a vague, indefinite, functional relation to all 
that is in consciousness. As experience becomes more 
definite, the relation between certain of the sensation 
factors becomes closer and more fixed, while other re- 
lations are neglected and the unimportant sensory 
factors become vague. The fusion of the sensations 
derived from a clearly recognized speaker must be 
considered, accordingly, as a narrowing down of ex- 
perience from an original, loosely organized complex, 
to the particular group of factors which it is now sig- 
nificant to hold together, rather than a forcing together 
of factors foreign to each other, We shall have occ-a- 
eion later to refer to the fact that analysis is always 
present in perception. It is enough here that it be 
recognized with all clearness that fusion is not a late 
and unique fact of binding together the sensation 
factors which were originally separate. It is rather 
true from the very first that absolutely no sensation is 
capable of presenting itself in consciousness without 
6ome functional relations, and the term fusion is merely 
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a term for these functional relations. Sensations are 
never isolated factors in mental life; they are imme- 
diately fused with each other. 

Since fusion of some kind is always present in ex- na 
perience, the question which arises for scientific study S*^?" 
is the question of the various types of fusion. When we «piu»i 
pass from a vague mass of sensory factors loosely united, ""^ J 
to a definite and well-organized percept of some single I 

object, what are the various types and stages of percep- 1 

tual analysis and fusion ? The problem may be stated 
somewhat differently by asking, What are the forms of 
arrangement which develop in perceptual consciousness? 

In answer to this question we shall find that the first spk*. 
and most clearly definable form of fusion is that which ^'/Jlf^ 
we know as space. A second form of fusion, which it '"»* 
is lees easy tfl define by a single term, may be designated 
the unity of individual objects in experience. Finally, 
there is a third form of experience which is very com- 
monly regarded as analogous to space, but which 
depends, as will appear laler, upon more general eharac- 

[temtics of seRStttions and has a more universal applica- 
to all of the phases of mental life than has space, 
'his more universal form of esperience is time. Again, 
it be stated explicitly that in referring to theee 
forms of experience as if they were separate phases of 
eitperience, we are umply following the path of least 
redstance in our psychological discussion. It is easier 
to study space and unity and time, as if they existed 
apart from each other, rather than constantly to refer 
to the fact that no group of sensations is ever organized 
in spatn without being also organized in time and in 
the form of separate objects of experience. With this 
general statement as to the grounds for considering 
separately the forms of sensory fusions, we turn first 
lo the consideration of space. 



A. Tactual Space 

One of the earliest experimental studies in space 
irceptiOD dealt with the spatial arrangement of tactual 
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experiences. In his effort to find some method of 
testing the sensitivity of the skin, Weber measured the 
dislances which must lie between two stimulated points 
on the skiti in different parts of the body in order that 
the points may be recognized as separate. He found 
that in much-used regions, such as the ends of the fin- 
gers, the lips, and tongue, the dislances which can be 
recognized are very email, often less than a single 
millimeter; while on the upper arm or the middle of 
the back the points must be separated by three to six 
centimeters in order to be recognized as two. Further- 
more, as has been abundantly shown since the time of 
Weber, there is the greatest uncertainty in the estima- 
tion of distances and directions in the regions where 
the distances are large. 

On the basis of these facts we may emphasize the 
difference between external space and our recognition 
of space. Two millimeters of extension on the middle 
of the back are for the geometrician equivalent in all 
respects to the same distance on the finger. For the 
observer who perceives these two regions through the 
sense of touch, the recognition of the two distances is 
not a geometrical fact, uniform for all parts of the body, 
but a complex of experience. He must have sensations, 
and these sensations must be discriminated and ar- 
ranged in some relation to each other; that is. they 
must be organized into a percept or complex of sensa- 
tions. The sensation factors have been accounted 
for in our eariier discussions. The conscious discrimi- 
nation and arrangement of sensory factors in the spatial 
form involves more than the mere reception of sensa- 
tions. 

Experiments of the kind which Weber tried can be 
carried farther. Thus, it has been shown that after a 
little training regions of the skin where the discrimina- 
tion was relatively difficult can be developed so as to 
permit of very much finer discrimination than that 
which was exhibited at first. In other words, without 
any radical change in the sensorj' conditions, practice 
will rapidly refine space perception. Again, if any 
le^on of the skin is stimulated by means of a continuous 
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line nther than by two separate points, it will be found 
that the greater mass of sensations received from the 
line facilitates the discrimination of the eensations 
received from the extremities of the line. A line will, 
therefore, be recognized as having extension when it ia 
atwtut one third us long as the distance between two 
{Hiint^s which are just discriminated as separate from 
each other. The difficulty of discriminating two pointa 
when they are presented alone ia not due to the char- 
acter of the sensations from the points, but rather to 
the difficulty of discriminating them without the aid 
of a more complete sensory series with which to make 
up the percept. 

The discussion thus far makes it perfectly clear that 

the recognition of distances on the akin is a complex 

process, but the observations reported do not make 

equally clear what elements enter into the complex. 

In fact, the analysis of such an experieni'e into its 

elements is extremely difficult, because the sensation 

elements are not significant as separate facts, and con- 

. sequently, it is not easy to concentrate attention upon 

I tbem as distinguished factors. Our analysis must, 

[ accordingly, be indirect, beginning with certain general 

studies of the process of perception. 

I our search for an explanation of the facta of tactual 
perception of space, let us ask what is the course of in- 
dividual development. Any one who observes an in- 
I fant recognizes that early in life there is the greatest 
I uncertainty in locating stimulations on the skin. If 
[ the skin of an infant is vigorously stimulated either by 
I tome accident or by the e^orts of some one who is 
I interested in making an experimental investigation, it 
L vill be found that the infant moves its hands about in 
I the most indefinite fashion, often failing entirely to 
reach the irritated spot. We can understand the in- 
I fant's difficulty if we try to locate with precision some 
[ jHiint which has l>een stimulated on the skin of the 
I upper arm. The infant ha.'< sensation enough, just as 
I we have when stimulated in an undeveloped region, 
I but the sensation is not properly related to other sen- 
(sationa. It has no recognized relations which give 
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it an individual place in a well-ordered sequence of 
tactual or visual qualities, because the well-ordered 
sequence haB not yet been built up. An established 
series of relations of some definite kind is necessary be- 
fore the sensation can enter into distinct percepts. 
Until a definite relation is developed, the sensation will 
enter only into vague fusions, and localization will be 
altogether incomplete. The change from vague to 
definite localization requires much experience and 
attention. Indeed, it is a fact easily verified that no 
sensation becomes definite in its relations until the 
practical needs of life demand such definiteness. The 
reason why an adult discriminates points on the end 
of the finger and not those on his back, is that in the 
course of life he has been obliged to use his finger sen- 
sations. Use has led to an arrangement of points, to 
the development of what may figuratively be called a 
map. This process of developing definiteness in tactual 
localization has undoubtedly been very greatly facili- 
tated by the presence of vision. Even in adult life 
one can often find himself making his experience of a 
tactual stimulation more exact and complete by look- 
ing at the point irritated, thus relating the tactual sen- 
sation to visual sensations. The process of localiza- 
tion of tactual sensations is also very largely dependent 
on movement. It is an empirical fact that the per- 
ceptual arrangement of skin sensations is most complete 
in the most mobile parts of the body. A number of 
careful experimental observers at one time explored 
the whole surface of the skin and showed that in any 
given region that part which is most mobile is the part 
on which points are most easily discriminated. Thus, 
the hand is the most highly developed part of the 
arm; the foot is the most highly developed part of 
the leg; the limbs are more highly developed than the 
trunk. 

In some respects the tactual perception of blind 
persons is more highly developed than that of persons 
who have vision. The blind are not supplied with 
belter organs of sense, but they make more discriminat- 
ing use of such experiences as they receive through the 
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skin. They also make more use of movemenU than 
do normal persons, as may he observed in the fact that 
they restlessly explore every object which comes within 
their reach. The limitutions of the apace perception of 
the blind appear when complex objects are presented 
for recognition. When the mass of sensory imprea- 
sioDs is great, the discrimination and fusion of these 
sensations becomes very diRicult. This fact is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the history of the raised letters 
used in books for the blind. The most natural way bt 
producing such books, and the way which was followed 
at first, was to print in raised lines the same letter 
forms as are used for persons who read visually. For 
vision the complex lines of ordinary printed letters 
offer no difficulties, because vision is so highly organized 
(hat it discriminates easily the ordinary printed forms. 
No one realized that touch being so much coarser 
than vision would discriminate forms less easily. 
Such proved, however, to be the case. The letters for 
the blind have, accordingly, been simplified until in 
one of the best and most recent systems, the lett«r8 
are made up entirely of points. These points are easy 
to distinguish, and being placed near one another are 
also easy to recognize in groups. 

The character of tactual perception in the case of i 
the blind is thus illustrated and discussed by Wundt. { 
"The way in which the blind alphabet is read shows j 
clearly how the space ideas of the blind have developed, i 
As a rule, the index fingers of both hands are used in 
blind reading. The right finger precedes and appre- 

Ihends a group of points simultaneously (synthetic 
touch), the left finger follows somewhat more slowly 
Rnd apprehends the single points successively (analytic 
touch). Both Ihe sjiithetic and analytic impressions 
are united and referred to the same object. This 
method of procedure shows clearly that the spatial 
discrimination of tactual impressions is no more im- 
mediately given in this case than in the case where 
vision was present, but that in the case of the blind the 
movements by means of which the finger that is used 
In uudytic touch passes from point to point, play the 
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same part as did the accompanying visual ideas in the 
Dormal cases with vision." 

Another method of describing the tactual perception 
of space is that adopted by Lotze, one of the earliest 
of the writers on physiological psychology. E\'ery 
point on the surface of the body gives rise, said Lotze, 
to a tactual sensation which in addition to its general 
quality and intensity as a tactual sensation has a 
peculiar and characteristic shading due to the struc- 
ture of the skin at the particular point where the 
stimulus is applied. Thus, if the same pressure is 
applied to the lips and the forehead, the resulting 
sensations will, in spite of general likeness, be slightly 
different in the two cases, because there is soft muscular 
tissue under the skin of the lips and hard bony 
tissue under the skin of the forehead. These slight 
differences between tactual sensations which are due 
to locality lead the observer to arrange his tactual 
sensations in certain systems or series. The qualitative 
shadings are thus transformed into spatial series. The 
qualitative differences come to signify position and are 
consequently designated as local signs. Their character 
as [Mat signs is derived from the spatial system to which 
they lead; they are individually merely qualitative 
differences. 

The factors which enter into tactual space percepts 
are probably derived in part from the inner organs, such 
as the semicircular canals, the joints, and muscles. 
l''rom the semicircular canals, as pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, there is a constant stream of excita- 
tions reaching the central nervous system with every 
change in the position of the body. The limbs in their 
movements give rise to sensations in the joints and 
muscles. While the child is exploring the surface of 
his body and attaining the degree of ability to dis- 
criminate points which is shown by Weber's experi- 
ments, he is also learning through muscle sensations to 
recognize distances away from the surface of his body 
by reaching for things about him. He is learning 
through the sensations from his semicircular canals that 
there is a fundamental distinction between "right 
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up" and oblique or inverted positions. He is 
nung through joint aensations to recognize how 
lany steps must be taken to cross certain stretches of 
space. 

The striking fact is that ultimately all these different 
sensory factors are fused into the same apace form. 
There is not one tactual space and another space for 
muscle sensations and another for joint sensations. 
All are fused into a single system. For this reason there 
is a temptation to ^amplify the explanation of space 
by assuming that the spatial form of percepts is natu- 
ral to one special group of sensations -ind is then trans- 
ferred to all other sensations. Musc^ sensations have 
often been credited with some pecuh^r spatial charac- 
teristics. Or visual sensations have at times been 
treated as the source of spaoe when tactual experiences 
aie under discussion. The problem is thus evaded, 
ter in the discussion of visual space, the converse 
llacy creeps in of assuming that visual space is ex- 
lined by fully developed tactual space. The general 
.ct must be faced from the first, that space is the result 
of a complex arrangement of single sensations which 
are, when individually considered, merely qualitative 
factors of experience. The spatial order is a relational 
fact. Whenever sensations are fused into the spatial 
relation they take on a character different from that 
which can be assigned to them when they are con- 
ndered alone. Furthermore, the full nature of this 
ilial relation will evidently not be understood until 
ime recognition is given to the total group of tactual, 
iditory, visual, and other sensations which enter into 
It. 

From this survey of the facts of tactual space we 
have derived several important conclusions. Space 
i« a complex including many factors. Space is not a 
sensation quality, but a relational form of experience. 
Tactual space is not explicable without reference to 
tbe general formula of organization which includes 
iditory and visual factors also. 

Weare.accordingly.justified in postponing the general 
ilanation of space perception until we have taken up 
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the facts regarding the arrangement of auditory and 

visual sensations in the spatial form. 

B. Auditory Space 

Experiments on the localization of sounds may I 
made as follows: Let a sound be produced in the 
median plane which passes vertically through the head 
from in front backward, midway between the two ears. 
If the sound is simple in quality, as, for example, a 
sharp click of some kind, and the observer's eyes are 
closed so as to eliminate vision and make him entirely 
dependent on hearing, the localization of the sound will 
in the majority of cases be erroneous. The sound 
will always be localized somewhere in the median plane, 
but its exact position in this plane cannot be recog- 
nized. If, on the other hand, the sound is moved 
slightly to the right or left of the median plane, it will 
be found that the observer can localize the sound with 
great acccuracy. The explanation of these results is 
simple and depends chiefly upon the fact that the ob- 
server has in the dilTerent intensities of the two groups 
of sensations received in the two ears his chief data for 
the recognition of localization, From all positions in 
the median plane the two groups of sensations received 
in the two ears have equal intensities, whereas the in- 
tensities of sounds received in the two ears from any 
position outside of the median plane are unequal. 

It is important to notice that no observer can 
recognize the two groups of sensations from the two 
ears as separate. When we speak of the two groups of 
sensations as data for localization, we do not refer to 
any explicit recognition of differences; we refer rather 
to different factors which appear in consciousness only 
in their functional relations. We must assume that 
as the observer's experience has developed, the total 
mass of auditory sensations has gradually been oi^nu- 
ized in such a way that equality in the two groups of 
sensations from the ears has come to signify position 
in the median plane, whereas inequality in the two 
groups of sensations calls out a percept of localization 
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on one side. To speak of the process as one of recep- 
tion of the two groups of senaations and fusion of the 
received .impressions, is undoubtedly a true scientific 
description of the facts; but in using this description 
we should constantly recognize that there is no isola- 
tion in the observer's consciousness of the factors in- 
■ volved, rather a gradual development of all of the 
factors into ii single clearly arranged percept. The only 
sense in whieli we have a right to speak of discrimina- 
tion in such u connection is that in which we refer to 
the conscious setting off of the definitely localized 
auditory experience from the total mass of sensations 
ottered to the observer. Auditory localization is, 
accordingly, not a series of steps by which isolated 
sensory factors are forced together. It is rather an 
immediate process of arranging the world of auditory 
sensations in terms of the possibilities of harmonious 
arrangement. 

Undoubtedly here, as in the case of tactual space, the i 
facts of movement are of great significance in organiz- ', 

>ing sensory experience. If a sound on one side of | 
the head is more intense than the sound on the other, > 
there will be a strong tendency to readjust the head in 
such a way that the stronger sound shall be made 
even more intense and the weaker group of sensations 
shall be made still fainter by the movement of the head. 
If a sound is in the median plane and there is difhculty 

■ in getting at its precise localization, there is frequently 
a noticeable effort on the part of the observer to bring 
the head into such a position that a more satisfactory 
determination of position shall be possible through a 
modification of the intensities of tiie sensations from 
the two ears. Often auditory perception issues in a 
movement which tends to bring the eyes toward the 
source of the sound. The same tendency which was 

I noted in the discussion of tactual sensations to fuse 
various kinds of sensations into a single spatial system 
is obvious in this effort to supplement hearing by 
vision. 
The experiment which has been described can be 
made more elaborate by giving attention to qualita- 
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Sy"'"™"' ^'^^ (liffereQces as well as to intensive differences in the 
in audi- two groupa of sensations received by the two ears. 
SSp"*"* There can be no doubt that the external pinna of the 
uK-i to ear modi&es somewhat the character of the sound as 
lent for it enters the auditory canals. If a complex sound 
gnS^ strikes the pinna from in front, its quality will be differ- 

t-tmtum. ent from that which would result if the same sound were 
carried into the ear from behind. As a result of these 
qualitative modifications produced by the external 
ear, we are able to localize complex sounds even in 
the median plane. The human voice, for example, 
in the median plane of the head, can usually be recog- 
nized with great precision as coming from a point in 
front or behind. It was for this reason that the earlier 
experiment in which differences in intensity were to be 
emphasized, employed simple, Indifferent sounds which 
could not be easily modified in quality through the 
action of the external ears. 
Theniin The significants of qualitative auditory differences 
ti'v«di^ for local izjitinn of sounds is very well shown in the 

IS^rTcD following negative experience. If one attempts to 
ik^iin locate the source of a high shrill sound, such as that 
"""■ produced by a cricket, he finds it very difficult. The 
tone produced by the cricket is so high in its pitch that 
the ordinary observer hears nothing but the fundamen- 
I tal tone, the overtones being quite beyond the range 

of the ear. The tone is, therefore, for human hearing, 
I a perfectly simple tone, and its quality will undergo 

f no change through resonance as it strikes the pimia 

I from any direction. Its intensity is also so small that 

I the difference of intensity between the sounds in the 

I two ears will be minute. The ditRculty experienced 

I in turning the two ears so that they shall give any clear 

I indications of the position of the source of the sound 

will be familiar to many observers. 
Audiiory In human experience the ability to localize sounds is 

jiJj'J;^ not very fully developed. Sounds are used rather as 
mkit im- means of social communication, and qualitative differ- 
C^uuuui ences are more important than spatial differences. 
•"•■ There is, perhaps, some connection between this reduced 

emphasis on spatial organization in man and the re- 
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'iurtion of the outer ear to a rudiitienlary and stationary 
organ. Many of the animals that depend upon sound 
lo guide them in theiraotivities are capable of modifying 
in tt marked degree the way in which sounds enter the 
ear by turning their outer ears in various directions. 
They are thus able to increase or decrease the intenaty 
of sounds and to modify their quality. The move- 
ment sensations thus derived from the outer ear and 
the resulting series of changes in quuHty and intensity 
must fuse in such cases into single complex recognitions 
of dtrei^tion. 

The foregoing discussion of binaural localization in i>i«wn» 
direction may be supplemented by reference to the ^^^,i,i 
fact thai the recognition of the distance of sounds in- j;j|jjA'"''" 
volves a large body of organized experiences. If one 
hears the human voice sounding very faintly in his 
ears, his frequent experience with voices and their 
normal intensity when the s[)eakers are near at hand 
will lead him to recognize that the person speaking is 
far away. Furthermore, the qualitative character of 
the sound as well aa its intensity is modified by the re- 
iteness of its source, the elements of the sound 

ling less distinct when it is transmitted from a great 
Instance to the ear. The intensity and quality are, 
accordingly, both utilized in interpretations of distance 
so long as the sound is familiar. 

In contrast to (he relatively easy estimation of the CBramUiM 
distance of a familiar sound, it is extremely difficult ^fiBruUto 
to estimate the distance of the source of an unfamiliar '«'"»■ 
aound. An experiment may be tried by producing 
an unfamiliar sound, such as that which results from 

lapping a card in the neighborhood of an observer's 
,d. Until this sound has become familiar the 
irs in estimation of distance will be very noticeable. 

The complexity of auditory space perception is Sucunuy 
more evident than the complexity of tactual space du1lC»™- 
perception. So, also, is the dependence of auditory space JSdJimy 
upon other forms of spatial organization. We may nwJr. 
tfindude this survey of auditory space with a reitera- 
tion of the conclusions reached at the end of the earlier 
Bflctioo on tactual space. 
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C. Viatiai Space 

If we turn from auditory space perception to visual 
experiences, we find a rich variety of different forms of 
space perception. There are certain cases of incorrect 
[wrception of length and direction of figures in plane 
surfaces, constituting what are known aa geometrical 
optical illusions. These are especially clear examples 
of complex jwrception. They are also instructive to 
the student of psychology because they show that per- 
ceptual interpretation is not a mere copy of external 



Pia. 42. HQIIer-Lyer iUurion. The length of th« boritontal line jI 
IB equal to the lenftih ot the horiioiitml line B. For [urtfaer 
diacuHsioD of liio figure see text. 

reality. Take, for example, the illusion represented 
in Fig. 42. The two Unes .4 and B are in reality equal 
to each other, but the observer will recognize at onco 
that they seem to be of different lengths. The retinal 
image of each line is distinct and dejir; the apparent 
1 inequahty cannot, therefore, be attributed to any 
t confusion in the retinal processes; it must beattribut«d 
to some kind of perceptual complexity. The explana- 
tion of the source of this illusion has been the subject 
of much discussion, and it is probably true that no single 
statement wilt account for the apparent inequality of 
A and B. In a general way it may be said that oge 
cannot look at A and B wilhout including in his field 
of vision the obhquo lines, and the oblique lines are 
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such striking and unfamiliar additions to the long lines 
that they are not neglected as they should be in per- 
reiving the length of the horizontals. If, in addition 
to this general statenient. we attempt to show in detail 
how the oblique lines alTect the horizontals, there are a 
number of facts which may be noted. The oblique 
lines produce less of an effect upon some obsen'era 
tlian upon others. This can be shown by making i 
quantitative determinations of the intensity of the | 
illusion. For this purpose one of the figures of the pair < 
under discussion is made adjustable, and the observer ' 
sets it until it seems to him equal lo the other figure. 
When the two seem equal, they will be in reality differ- 
ent. The amount of diflference can now be readily 
measured, and the results from various observers 
compared. Not only are the results of such measure- 
ments different for different observers, but the same 
individual mil at various times give different results. 
One especially significant case of individual variation 
is that in which the observer delil»erately sets about 
comparing the figures a great number of times for the 
purpose of becoming familiar with them. Three stages i 
of change in interpretation show themselves in such a ' 
practice series. First, the observer takes a general 
view of the whole figure, as does the ordinary observer 
who looks casually at the illusion ; he gets in this case 
a strong illusion. Second, the observer tries to look 
at the long lines and neglect the obhques; that is, lie 
makes an effort to overcome the disturbing influence 
in a negative way. During this period of conscious 
neglect of the obliques, the illusion grows somewhat 
weaker, but it does not disappear. Finally, in the third 
stage, the observer reaches the point where there is no 
ncetl of an etTurt to neglect the obliques. Interpreta- 
tion may be said to be so completely worked out in this 
stage that the obliques and the long lines fall into their 
proper relations without interfering wilh one another. 
Each is included in the percept, but in its true sig- 
nificance. At this stage the illusion is entirely over- 
Such facts as these make it clear that 
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includes all the factors in the 6eld of vision. If ll 
factors are conflicting, they may result in grotc ^^^ 
misinterpretations. If, on the other hand, they am 
thoroughly assimilated into the percept, they take their 
appropriate relations and no longer disturb the tntul 
process of perception. A great many other iltuetra- 
tiona could be brought forward to show the relation of 
one part of the visual field to all other parts. Thus, 
one cannot look at a line on a large blackboard and fail 
to be influenced in his estimation of the length of the 
line by the large surrounding space. Conversely, a 
line drawn on a small sheet of paper is always intei^ 
preted in terms of the paper as either relatively long or 
relatively short. Objects seem very different in nze 
when seen outdoors, and again in a small room. Figure 
43 illustrates this principle by showing a short central 



Tia. 43. Th« middle portion of the short hariioDttU Uoe nuuked 
otIF by the verticala BcemB longer Ihnti the i^quaj dialBiice uimrked 
□fl in Ibe long boritoDlal liae. 

line as part of a long line in one case and as part of a 
short line in a second case, with the result that the cen- 
tral line seems to be of different lengths in the two cases. 

Other complications than those from the surniimding 
visual field also influence one's perception of size. 
The natural standards of size which depend upon 
familiarity and upon the relations of objects to one's 
own body are constantly influencing perception. Time 
and again descriptions have been given by observers 
of the fact that a road seems longer the first time one 
passes over it, when all the sights are unfamiliar; and 
many have also referred to the fact that places known 
in childhood always seem small when rensited in 
mature life. 

The significani^ of all these facts for our understand- 




ing of visual space ia not hard to find. Putting the pi 
matter in physiological terms, we may say that when " 
series of visual stimulations from a given Une or figure ''i 
reach the visual center, they find there a largerseries of 
excitations from other points on the retina. There is 
also a more or less completely developed series of tracts 
leading out of the sensory area toward the associa- 
tion are^A and motor areas. If Ihe stimulation is dis- 
charged through a path which results in the movement 
of the eyes along a single line, or if the special form of 
activity consists in holding the eyes fixated on a single 
point, the activity can be properly executed only when 
all the retinal stimulations are coordinated so as to 
flow harmoniously into a single motor tract. The 
coordination of the various sensations may not be com- 
plete in some cases ; that is, the various sensory factors 
interfere with each other, obliques, for example, con- 
flicting with horizontals; there will then be evidences 
of conflict in the percept and in the movement. Every 
eye movement and every fixation is thus a product of 
oi^anization, in which the various sensory factors in 
the field of vision are given recognition either in a well- 
coordinated manner or in some type of illusion. It is 
not true, as is often supposed, that we neglect the visual 
impressions which lie outside of the point of fixation. 
We use these outlj-ing sensations as the framework for 
the lines and figures which are at the center of recog- 
nition. Sometimes, as in a strong illusion, the outlving 
sensations are not yet assigned to their proj>er functions 
as framework for the central part of the figure, but are 
incorporated into the figure itself. Then the percep- 
tual process will be cumphcated by these additional 
lines, and an illusion will result. The complication 
occurs even when no actual movement is executed, 
because the total organization of the associated cen- 
tral tendencies is in the direction of the distracting 
factors. 

A clearer understanding of the matter will be reached 
by considering the results of photographic investiga- 
tions, in which the path of the eye movement in look- 
ing over certain illusory figures has been determined. 
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^Hfto^ In Fig. 44 there is presented one of the most striking 

^fncmifor of the illusions of direction. The long lines are in 

rnigni^aoD- rc^l'ty parallel with each other, but the obliques are far 

Una the 
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Fia. 44. Zotber ilUifiion. Thr long lines >[« parallel wiUi Mwh other. 

too distracting to permit the ordinary observer to recog- 
nize the true relations between the parallel lines. Fig- 
ure 45 shows another illusion of direction. The oblique 
lines are parts of a single line, but seem to extend 
in slightly different directions because of the interrupt- 
ing space between the parallels. 
Figure 46 shows the paths in 
which photographs indicate that 
the eye of an observer moved Id 
attempting to look at the illusions 
discussed. In A the movement 
over the Zollner pattern is shown. 
■■B It is evident from the movements 
indicated in the photographs that 
the sensation factors are not fully 
^°- **■ PflRRfofic-iT mastered so as to permit coordi- 
PM^T'of Uie Hu^ nated movements alongtheparailel 
airaight lino. lines. The result is that, though 

these lines give perfectly clear 
retinal images, they do not stand in their true relations 
in experience. The photographs show that often there 
is sufficient fusion of the sensory factors to permit a 
single movement in following a line, and this single 
movement is in the general part of the field of viuoa 
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in which the line lies, but it is ohly a gross general ap- 
proximation to the line. This corresponds exactly to 
the fact that the experience of the figure consists of a 
gross general perception of the long line and its ob- 
liques. One observer, after these preliminary photo- 
graphs of his eye movements in looking at the Zollner 
pattern, put himself through a series of quantitative 
tests with the figure. In this practice series he grad- 
ually overcame the distracting effects of the oblique 
lines, and the illusion disappeared. A second series 
of photographs taken after the practice series showed 
that his eye followed the long line with great preci- 
sion. Photographs with other illusions show clearly 
the distracting effects of the additional lines as in- 
dicated in full in Fig. 46. 

When we study in plain figures the relation of 
size to distance from the observer, we find a series 
of complexities even greater than those which have 
appeared thus far. In order to demonstrate this 
experimentally, an observer should first secure an 
after-image through the steady fixation of some 
bright object. The after-image covers a certain num- 
ber of retinal elements, and may be considered as 
giving, as long as it lasts, a constant group of sensa- 
tions. When the observer is looking at the object, 
this mass of sensations will be interpreted as having 
a certain definite size and distance. When the same 
mass of impressions comes from the after-image, it 



in the poursp of tbp eye movemeat. In Fig. A the obwrvcr was 
Bttempling to follaw the long linr> of the iUilaiao. Il will be 
noticed that be depurla from the long line, and at the extreme 
end of the movement, as M S and S, makta > siiort roirwtive 
movement by which he agaiD fiXBl«< the long line. In Fig. 46 
B the diatrscting influence of the vertical linea ii obvinus, as is 
also the difficulty of moving the eye across the open sjince in any 
auch way as lo reach the point of interconnection between Iba 
vertical and oblique lines. In Fig. C it will be noted that the 
eye movement is very free in that part of the Rgure which is 
overestimated, and much restricted whenever the eye approaches 
one of the acute angles. This is indicated by the frequent pause 
in S, i, e, 7. S, 0. In S it will he noted that the eye is defieoted 
from the horiiootal line by the oblique. 
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can easily be related to different distances, and with 
each change in apparent distance it will take on a 
different apparent size. The change in distance 
easily be produced by lool^ing at various surfaces which 
are at different distances. The after-image will seem 
in each case to be on the surface at which the observer 
is looking at the moment, whatever the distance of that 
surface. The after-image will seem smaller when the 
surface on which it is projected is nearer than the original 
object from which the image was derived, and larger 
when the surface is farther away. 

This series of obser\-ations makes it clear that the size 
of a retinal image does not determine the interpretation 
of the size of an object without reference to the addi- 
tional fact of distance. A given retinal image, for 
the after-image on the retina remained the same through- 
out the series of observations, may be interpreted as 
a large object far away or as a small object near at hand. 
' The optical principle which underiies this series of 
I obsNvations is illustrated in Fig. 47. In this figure the 
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retinal image is represented by the inverted arrow AB, 
and the lines from the extremities of this image pass- 
ing through the optical center of the lens determine 
the positions of various external objects, any one of 

I which satishes the image. It will be seen from this 
drawing that a succession of arrows iiutaide of the eye, 
differing in length from each other, may all cast the 
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same retinal image. This general principle is doubt- 
less familiar to every one when stated in the followiD^ 
simple terms : A small oliject such as the finger held 
near the eye van shut out the image of a large remote 
object, such as a tree or a building. When, now, the 
after-image in the experiment is projected to distances 
near and far away, its siguiticance and perceptual 
interpretation are immediately modified, even though 
the retinal sensations are uniform in volume and dis- 
tribution on the sensory surface of the eye. 

The complement of the foregoing experiment with 
the after-image can be tried in the laboratory by plac- 
ing the observer in a dark room where only a single ob- 
ject is visible. Let this single object consist of an area 
of ground glass uniformly lighted from behind and 
controlled with reference to its size by a diaphragm 
which can be opened and closed in such a way as to 
keep all of its dimensions in a constant relation to each 
other. If the observer loolts at such an area with one 
eye, and the area is moved backward and forward or 
held at a given distance and changed in size, it will be 
found that it is quite impossible for the observer to deter- 
mine whether the changes in his experience are due to 
changes ia the size of the retinal image which result 
from a movement of the object to a greater or leas dis- 
tance, or to changes which result from the closing or 
opening of the diaphragm. This shows, as did the ex- 
periment with the after-image, that the size of a retinal 
image is not an adequate basis in experience for the 
interpretation of the size of the uliject. The retinal 
image has always relative value only. The factor of 
distance enters into interpretation, as indicated in the 
experiments above described, and the distance tnust 
be interpreted in ever^' case, or the size of the object is 
not determined. 

These observations lead us to a problem which was 
so clearly stated by one of the early writers in the 
modem period of p8ycholog>' that we may quote his 
statement in full. In a treatise published in 1709, 
Bishop Berkeley said: "It is, I think, agreed by all 
that diatance of itself, and immediately, cannot be 




seen. For distanre being a line directed endwise to 
the eye, it projects only one point on the fund of the 
eye — which point remains invariably the same, 
whether the distance be longer or shorter. I find it 
also acknowledged that the estimate we make of the 
distance of objects considerably remote ia rather 
an act of judgment grounded on experience than of 
sense." Berkeley goes forward in the remainder of 
the Essay toward a New Theory of Vision to account 
for this process, which he calls a process of judgment. 
He draws attention to the fact that whenever one 
looks at an object near at hand he turns his eyes 
inward in such a way that the points of view from 
which he observes the object are different in the two 
eyee, and the two axes of vision converge upon the 
center of attention. The convergence of the two eyes, 
he asserts, gives rise to certain experiences of move- 
ment, which are utilized as interpreting factors. 

Whatever may be the agreement or disagreement i 
of modem psychological views with this conclusion J 
of Berkeley's, it is clear from the outset that a problem * 
bos been stated in terms which are familiar to the stu- I 
dent who has learned to recognize In spatial arrange- ' 
ments complex forms of mental activity. Fortunately < 
for psychology, the problem of the recognition of visual 
depth ia one of the easiest problems in space percep- 
tion to subject to scienlihc analysis. If it is true, 
SB Berkeley stated, that the two e\es cooperate in fur- 
nishing the data necessary for depth jwrccption, then 
it should be possible to show that the recognition of 
depth is seriously interfered with by the withdrawal 
of any of the factors contributed by the two eyes. 
Later investigations have made it certain that Berke- 
ley was right in this matter. It is possible to show by 
very simple experiments that the two eyes contribute 
very largely to the recognition of depth. It is not 
)X»Bible to remove altogether the influence of both 
eyee, even when one ia closed ; hence, vision can never 
be reduced to strictly monocular vision, but the follow- 
ing simple experiment may be tried to show the de- 
pendence of the clear recognition of depth upon vision 
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with two eyes. If an observer covers one eye and 
then attempts to bring his finger directly over some 
object which stands in front of the open eye, ho will 
find that the ability to bring the finger directly o^■er 
the object in question is very much less than his ability 
to do so under the ordinary conditions of binocular 
vision. A direct observation of the same general fact 
can be made, if the observer will note carefully the 
difference in the apparent solidity and remoteness of 
objects when he observes them first with a single eyo 
and immediately afterward with both eyes open. These 
observations show that the complete recognition of 
depth involves all the sensory factors from the two 
eyes; whenever there is any disturbance of the normal 
conditions, the result appeara in incomplete perception, 
for the relational or perceptual process does not in such 
cases have its normal complex of content with which 
to deal. 

The contributions made to experience by the two 
eyes are different, as can be clearly seen if an observer 
will hold some solid object near the face, and took at It, 
first with one eye open and then with the other. The 
difference between the two views in the two eyes can 
be briefly defined by saying that with the right eye 
one sees more of the right side of a solid object and less 
of the left side, while with the left eye one sees more of 
the left side of a solid object and less of the right side. 
These relations are made clear in Fig. 48. When the 
two retinal images from the solid object are received 
by an observer, they are immediately fused with each 
other into a single perceptual complex, as were the 
two groups of auditory sensations discussed in an 
earlier section of this chapter. 

Enough has been said in the di-scuiwions of auditory 
localization to make it clear that the process of fusion 
of two groups of sensations is not, either in the case of 
hearing or vision, a separate cons<'ious activity in 
which the two groups of sensation factors are first 
considered apari and afterward hoimd together by some 
additional mental effort. Exjierience has. in both 
cases, gradually developed in such a way that the total 
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m&ss of sensations received through the two ears or 
the two eyes, fuses in each case into a single experience 
whith reflects in its 
spatial arrangement 
its complex origin, 
but does not betray 
its complexity in 
any directly observ- 
alile separation of 
the factors of sen- 
sation. The result 
is that it is quite 
impossible, by any 
form of introspec- 
tion, to determine 
while looking at an 
object with both 
eyes, which factors 
of experience arise 
from the stimula- 
tion of one retina 
and which factors 
arise from the stim- 
ulation of the other 
retina. It is only 
when one eye is 
closed that we are 
able to distinguish 
between the factors 
which enter into 
composite binocular 
vision. When ob- 
servations are thus 
made with a single 
eye, after closing 
(he other eye, it ia 
shown conclusively 
that there is a difference between the two retinal images 
derived from a solid object. 

There is an apparatus often used for purposes of 
amusement, in which the principle that the appearance 




Fia. 48. Showing binociil&r pai«Uix. 
The cube BDAC ia held near Ihe Iwo 
eyes with th? result thai the right 
eye aeps the nurfaro DA and the right 
■ids uf the cube, while the left eye 
3ixt the Huifnce liA &d<1 tlie left tide 
of thu cube. I( & plane is passed 
through the rays of light which enter 
Ihe eye Trom Ihe cube, at indicated 
by Ihe dotted line in the figure, it will 
be ecrn that Ihe retinal imagnH of the 
two cyea contain each a dUtinct ele- 
menl. Tlie nye on the left-hand aide 
of the figure has a retinal image cor- 
rrKponding to BD, which ia absent in 
the other eye. Further detaila will 
be obvious from the Ggure. 
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of solidity depends upon disparity of the two retinftl 
images, is utilized i-' piixiuce the appeitrance "f nolidiTy 
even when no solid o!iject ia present. The apparatus 
in question is the stereoscope. Photographs are taken 
or drawings are made, corresponding in form to tlie 
retinal images which would be obtained by two eyes 
if they were looking at a solid figure or series of figures 
at different depths. The two drawings or photographs 
are then projected by means of the stereoscope into 
the two eyes of an obsei-ver in such a way that the right 
retina is stimulated by the image appropriate to the 
right eye, and the left retina is stimulated by the figure 
appropriate to the left eye. The observer, who thus 
receives the sensoiy impressions appropriate to soUdity, 
will naturally fuse the two images and will see in space 
before him a solid object which, in reality, is not there, 
but which is adequately represented by the two flat 
drawings projected into his eyes. A great many 
experiments can be tried with the stereoscope which 
make clear the signiRcance of the two retinal images 
for the recognition of solidity and depth. It can thus 
be shown that the fused resultant, that is, the percept 
of a solid object, does not derive its characterlstica 
from either one of the retinal impressions considered 
in itself, for each image so considered is deficient in 
solidity. The fusion is, in a very proper sense of the 
word, a compromise between the two different images, 
and there appears as a result of fusion at least one 
characteristic which neither figure had in itself; namely, 
the characteristic of clearly defined solidity. 

The statement may be made that the i)ercept of 
solidity arises as a compromise between two groups of 
sensory impressions which are sufficiently alike to lead 
to fusion, but are at the same time sufficiently different 
from each other to prevent their being interpreted as 
identical. In contrast to the usual disparity of images 
arising from solid objects, there are certain natural 
cases in which the two images from an object are so 
nearly alike that there is no perceptual compromise 
to give rise to solidity; and there are certain artificial 
cases whicli can be produced by the aid of the stereo- 
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scope in which the images are more radically different 
than are those derived from a solid object. 

When the images in ihe two eyes are alike, the object 
will be perreived us flat. If, in such a case, we consider | 
not merely the single object but the whole field of vision, 
the conditions for the whole field will be found to be I 
similar to those which appear in looking at a sohd 
object. The whole field of vision as seen with the right 
eye differs from the field as seen by the left. The flat 
cAiject which casts like images in the two eyes is con- 
sequently seen, because there is disparity in the images 
from the total field of vision, as placed at some point 
in depth, even if it does not have solidity in itself. 

When the binocular images are totally different, i 
as in certain experiments which may be arranged with ' 
the stereoscope, the observer finds that it is impossible 
for him to fuse the two groups of impressions. Thus, 
if he hKiks with one eye at a series of horisontal lines, 
and with the other at a series of vertical hnes, he will 
aee the fields in succession. The group of sensations 
coming from one retina will first be recognized in clear 
consciousness, and will then fade out and give place 
to the sensations derived from the second retina. 

I There is thus an oscillation in experience which is viv- 
idly described by the terms retinal rivalr>'. In retinal 
livalry there is obviously a lack of fusion of the sensa- 

f IJons. The artificial differences in binocular images 
here produced are so foreign to the experiences which 
present themselves in ordinary life, that the observer 
IS uualjie to fuse them into a single conscious 

I process. If such strange combinations of sensations 
■re to be in any way related, it must be in a temporal 
piccession of mental activities, rather than in a single 
apatial form. 
The recognition of depth through the fusion of two i 
groups of retinal sensations is not the only form of J 
jrisual recognition of depth. Other factors of experience. [ 
■nd other types of relation, may enter into the complex, i 
In cver>' case, however, the factors or relations wliicli ' 
contribute to the interpretation of solidity are, like 
the differences in binocular vision just discussed. 
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complexes which get their signiflcance and value, not 
because of their sensation qualities, but by virtue of 
the relations into which the scnsatioDs are brought. 

The first facts to which reference may be made are 
the differences in colors and sharpness of outline which 
appear when objects are seeji through different thick- 
nesses of atmosphere. Remote colors are always dull 
and darker in shade than colors near at hand, and the 
outlines of remote objects are ill-deliued. We are so 
trained in the interpretation of these general facts that 
we pay very little attention in looking at a landscape 
to color quality or to the lack of clearness in outline, 
but utilize these immediately for purposes of depth 
perception; that is, the sensations are not recognized 
as distinct facts in experience, but are allowed to serve 
their function, which is to indicate the position of the 
object from which they come. Let the observer 
carefully compare his experience of distant fields in 
the landscape with fields near at hand. He will find 
that the remoter greens are blue in cast, even though 
under ordinary circumstances his attention is not di- 
rected to these differences in color shades. The same 
truth is well illustrated by the fact that persons who 
have been accustomed to living in a moist atmosphere 
always misinterpret distances when they go to regions 
where the air ia clear and free from moisture. Great 
distances seen through clear air are underestimated 
because of the small effect which the air produces in 
modifing the colors and outlines of objects. 

Another important means of recognising depth is 
through the familiarity which we have acquired w^ith 
certain common object-s. If a given object is carried 
farther and farther away from the eye, it will cast upon 
the retina a smaller and smaller ima^e. If a man, first 
observed at a distance of ten feet, moves to a distance 
of twenty feet, the size of the retinal image and, con- 
sequently, the mass of sensations derived from this 
man, will decrease one half. We seldom interpret 
such changes in the size of a retinal image of a familiar 
(Aject as changes in the size of the object itself; thus, 
we never say that a rwediiig man has dwarfed to half 
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his original size. We have learned by long experience 
that most of the objects of our environment are per- 
manent in size, and that the changes in our sensations 
merely indicate changes in the position of these object*. 
In this way we build up an elaborate series of recog- 
nitions of differences in depth. Mow completely we 
depend upon this recognition of familiar objects for 
our interpretation of unfamiliar or undefined experi- 
ences will be recognized, if it is remembered that the 
interpretations of the size and distance of oljjects in 
photc^raphs is always uncertain unless some familiar 
figure, such as that of a human being, appears as a 
scale by which to gauge the sizes of the other objects. 

Another factor which is sometimes significant in sha 

^ving rise to the interpretation of depth is found in 

the shadows cast by objects. The apparent solidity 

,. of a bank of clouds in the sky caimot depend upon 

binocular differences, because the clouds are too remote. 

ley are also quite unfamiliar, and may be without 

wlor; therefore, the methoils of interpretation which 

e have described up to this point are quite inadequate 

) explain their apparent solidity. The shadows 

■which they cast upon each other are, however, so clear 

"b their indication of differences of position with refer- 

mce to the sun, that we immediately recognize a bank 

f shaded clouds as made up of parts differing in dis- 

Clanne from us. The same principle of recognition of 

Baolidity is utilized in all flat drawings intended to rep- 

FlBsent solid objects. Such flat drawings can always 

■ be made to suggest solidity with vividness when they 

I are shaded in a way corresponding to the objects 

themselves. 

Finally, we make use of the fact that near objects iniw 
very frequently cut off our vision of remote objects. '^^ 
Thus, if a tree which can be seen in all of its parts cuts 
oH a portion of a house or other object, we perceive 
the house, not as divided by the tree, but as standing 
behind it. Here again we interpret our sensations as 
indicating differences in position rather than differ- 
ences in the objects themselves. 

One cannot review this series of facts with regard 
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r Depth iaa to the vjsual intcrp relation of depth without being 
c SInpiei' confirmed in hia view that space perception is a process 
~'- in which sensory factors are related to each other in the 
most complex manner. No retinal impression has its 
value for mental life fully determined until it is brought 
into relation with other sensations. 
iM The full explanation of the details of the processes 
. of interpretation here involved has been the source of 
many disputes in the history of psychology. As we 
have already indicated, Berkeley regarded the process 
of fusion as one of judgment; whereas, we shall find 
when we come to study judgment, which is a complex 
in which the factors are explicitly recognized as sepa- 
rate, ample reason to distinguish judgments from im- 
mediate perceptual fusions. Many writers later than 
Berkeley have regarded sensations of movement derived 
from the muscles of the eyes as of prime importance 
in combining retinal sensations. Still others have 
assumed that the retinas have certain congenital cor- 
respondences which provide for the bringing together 
of excitations received at certain points in the two 
eyes. 
iMt The formula which will extricate us from these con- 
^ flicting theories is the formula of central coordina- 
th*' tion which was suggested in the introductory dis- 
■II cussion of sensation functions. All the earlier 
! 'ot ' typps of explanation which have been advanced 
't^ have one characteristic in common; they recog- 
nize fusion, especially binocular fusion, as a complex 
process in which a number of sensory factors are 
united. Our present discussion may, therefore, assume 
complexity without further argument; the problem 
which remains is to show the nature of this com- 

filexity. We may explain this crucial case of binocular 
usiou as follows: First, fusion is not due to any 
simple Bowing together of sensory processes. 8econd, 
the fusion of binocular images is closely related to 
certain processes of ocular movement, which can be 
shown to be in their development matters of gradual 
organization, and in their present form, complex coor- 
dinations. Third, the processes of motor adjustment of 
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parts of the body furnish urgent motives for fusion 
id serve in part to expluiii wiiy retinal impressions 
m the two eyes are united into single unitary per- 
Fourth, the conclusion to be drawn from these 
!US«on8 is that the unitary experience derived from 
lovular vision is related to nervous organiziitions 
the central nervous system, where the manifold of 
itinal sensations is reduced to the unity necessary 
r coordinated reaction. 
With reference to the first step of the explanation ; Eipwt^ 
Bamely, the demonstration that binocular fusion is ™^ljj" 
not a sensory process, an account may be given of a J^f^ 
recent experimental investigation which puts the mat- mnow" 
ler in a very clear light. Let us suppose for u moment ' 
""lat the stimulations received by the two retinas 
together as sensory excitations at some point in 
the central nervous system; then, so long as either 
retina is stimulated, there ought to lje an experience of 
light. Even if the stimulation is alternated so that it 
affects first one eye and then the other, the supposed 
central receiving center ought to be continuously 
excited. An exjieriment was so arranged that each 
eye was stimulated by a succession of hgbts separated 
by intervals of total darkness. The intervals of 
stimulation and darkness were so related in the two eyes, 
that while one eye was in darkness the other was 
stimulated. The sensory excitation from the point 
of view of the single eye was intermittent; from the 
point of view of the two eyes there was always posi- 
tive excitation entering the nervous system. The 
outcome of these experiments as reported by their 
•Uthnr is as follows: " The broad outcome of the obser- 
itioiis is that so far from bright phases at one eye 
nffacing dark phases at the corresponding spot of the 
"ler eye, there is hardly a trace of any such inter- 
tuce." The fact that binocular impressions fuse 
therefore, not to be explained by assuming that 
tory excitations flow together. The fu^on must 
a process lying "beyond the receiving centers in 
brain. 
A study of the ocular motor processes related to 
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binocular vision gives more significant results. In the 
first place, it may he noted that infants do not have 
fully developed rocinlination of the two eyes. When 
an infant attempts to turn the two eyes on the same 
point of fixation, hia movements are frequently bo 
Blow and irregular that they have the appearance, 
especially in photognipha, of cross-eyed movements. 
Even in adult life, it is shown by rapid photographs 
that the two eyes often move to a point of fixation 
in such a way that while one eye moves rapidly, the 
other comes up in an irregular, relatively slow move- 
ment. The development of a coordinated movement 
is thus seen to be the product of effort and concentra- 
tion. That a coordinated movement has been devel- 
oped at all, shows how significant it is for the indirid- 
ual that he should acquire a unitary motor response to 
the complex of retinal sensations. The unity of re- 
sponse stands, indeed, in sharpest contrast to the 
complexity of the sensory factors. The organized 
ability to coordinate the two eyes depends on the de- 
velopment of a system in which each phase of experi- 
ence without losing its individual reality, is taken up 
in the single unitary system. Space and the coordi- 
nated system of ocular movements are thus seen to be 
very intimately related. The complex of movements 
has a unity which results from the union of all of the 
different phases of binocular movement into a single 
coordinated act. Space is also a system in which every 
point has a certain character of its own, and at the 
same time has characteristics which attach to it as 
part of the general system. 
The relation of visual space perception to organized 
, behavior becomes clearer when it is noticed that the 
unity of visual percepts is demanded, not only in the 
coordinations of eye movements, but also in the co- 
ordinations of all forms of behavior which are guided 
by vision. If one reaches out his hand to grasp an 
object, his sensory impressions of the object will be 
derived from two eyes, but the reaction to be effective 
must be to all the sensations at once, and must be so 
directed as to give a coherent aeries of responses for 
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difTeretit parts of the object. Unity on the one hand, 
and separation into part« on the other hand, are so 
admirably provided for in this formula of reaction, 
that movement has always been recognized as inti- 
mately related to the perception of space. Many 
writers have been impressed with the importance of 
movement for spare pereeption, but have been bo de- 
voted to the formula that all mental processes musb 
bo reduced to sensory factors, that they have held that 
movements aid in space pcri'eption only through the 
sensory factors which they contributed in the form 
of sensations of movement. Our discussion has fed 
to the point where we can recognise the significance 
of movement from an entirely difTerent side. It is 
not the movement after it has been executed and re- 
ported buck to consciousness that is of importance; it 
u rather the organization of experience and of nervous 
processes into a coordinated system with motor adjust- 
ment as its end, that gives to the sensation factors 
s function and relation superior to their individual 
quality. Space is not the sensation of moveJnent, but 
Talher the system of relalions between all sensory fac- 
tors involved in guiding a reaction. 

Such considerations as the foregoing, in which binoc- i 
ular space is related, not to the incoming sensations. | 
but rather to the organized system of responses, lead ■ 
Ufl directly to the conclusion that it is central aasocia- i 
tion processes which condition binocular fusion. These | 
central associations have been built up under the de- ' 
manda of practical life, and have not grown out of mere ', 
sensory quaUties, even qualities of muscle sensations. 
This statement can be reenforced by repeating the 
discussions of earlier paragraphs. It was there pointed 
out that the spatial form of tactual and auditory per- 
cepts is the same as the spatial form of visual percepts, 
"his can never be understood if the causes of perceptual 
lion are sought in sensory qualities. Sensory im- 
tsaions are received through a great variety of oi^ans 
which, because of the demand for specialization and 
sdaptation to the sliniuli coming from the external 
world, have been distributed over different parts of 
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the surface of the body. Through the processes of 
sensory difTerentiution, the impressions from different 
parts of a single object are often received, not only 
by different sensory cells, but often in the form of 
qualitatively different sensations. Experience must 
somehow restore the unity which exists in things, and 
at the same time reflect the manifoldness which hoA 
been provided for in the development of sensory dif- 
ferentiations. The central nervous organs constitute, 
as we have seen in earlier discussions, the system in 
which all the bodily functions are unified and organized. 
It is here that we must look for the processes which 
parallel what we have called fusion. Indeed, the fact 
that consciousness presents a unified resultant of all 
the different impressions which enter into our single 
spatial form, is additional evidence that there must 
be in the central nervous system some coordinatjt 
and organization of the disparate impressions. 

The study of perception and the effort to arrii 
at a description of the physiological processes unde^ 
lying perception is the best possible corrective for «ny 
disposition to regard sensations as separate and inde- 
pendent factors existing in the mind as mere qualita- 
tive elements. Everywhere we find that there is 
more than mere sensory process; there is combination 
and fusion, and this combination is not determined 
by the sensory factors themselves, but rather by the 
larger system of experience into which the sensations 
enter as factors. 
I The statements made regarding the central nervous 
coordinations may be criticised as somewhat vague. 
They are, indeed, less definite than the description of 
the conscious facta with which they are related. We 
are in direct introspective contact with the conscious 
products of perceptual fusion, but we know very little 
m detail of the central nervous processes of coordina- 
tion and fusion. Our iwychology could describe the 
facts of experience in tliis sphere very fully without 
referring to the nervous processes. We should then 
lose, however, the advantage which was gained by 
relating consciousness in an objective way to nervous 
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I orgKnization, and wc should the more easily fall into 
I the erroneous coiidusion which has appeared from 
I time to time in the history of thought; namely, the 
I conclusion that space is a mere mental figment. 
' Spare perception ia a phase of experience which, un- 
doubtedly, has physiological conditions of a highly 
developed type. Space perception is no less conditioned 
by boddy organization than is sensation. The character 
of apace experience ia different from the character 
of sensation, but both are processes related to objective 
reality and both have the same fundamental character, 
in that they are results of contact between an organ- 
ized individual and his environment. 
I I'p to this point our discussions of space have dealt s 
I with a variety of special cases and with the general ° 
fact that space perception is a form of organization; ^ 
no attempt has been made to show how space differs 
from the other phases of perceptual organization. 
The necessity of distinguishing space from other phases 
of perception is, however, clear the moment one con- 
nders that the position or size of a perceived object 
I is not by any means all that is recognized when the 
I sensations from this object are united into a percept. 
' Thus, one may hear a sound and locate it on the right 
side and then go much farther in recognizing it as a 
human voice or the report of a gun. These latter 
phases of interpretation require special consideration, 
and. even though the general formula of the functional 
relation of sensations will doubtless help us in under- 
standing them, they must be explained in detail as 
distinct from space. 
I The spatial attributes of all percepts unite more than £ 
I anyothergroupofattributesintoasingleciosedsyatem, 1 
' 80 that we come to speak of space as if it were a single, J 
well-defined somewhat in consciousness, capable of i 
existing apart from the particular percepts in which ' 
it is exhibited. Thus, as was pointed out above, we ' 
have tactual space percepts and visual space percepts 
Kiid space percept.^ in other spheres of sensation, and 
we find all these different percepts arranged in one 
ant^e general space form, to which we refer as including 
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tlie tactual, auditory, or visual contents. This com- 
pactnesa aod uniformity of the spatial system must 
have its counterpart in human etructure. And in- 
vestigation shows that it has. Human central or- 
ganiEation and consetiueiit movements are, from the 
verj- nature of mechanical law with which the move- 
ments must comply, capable of only a very definite 
system of developments. One cannot move his hand 
at the same time toward the left and the right. Left 
and right come to be, therefore, clearly distinguished 
directions in the organization of human responses to 
sensations. One cannot move his hand backward 
and forward in the same movement, As a result, 
all sensations which are to be related to movements 
are ultimately assigned to places either in front or be- 
hind, never in both positions at the same time. The 
child begins life without a thorough organization 
of his movements, and. correspondingly, without any 
definite spatial forma of perception. The two develop 
together as he actively adjusts himself to the world 
about him. Finally, as he becomes master of his 
movements, he finds that his perceptual world also 
has taken on certain definite sequences of arrange- 
ment which are so stable and systematic and so har- 
monious with what he comes to know theoretically 
of mechanical law, that he can study the spatial system 
as he finds it in his perceptual consciousness and relate 
this spatial form of perception to his science of me- 
chanics, without the slightest fear of finding any in- 
congruity in the two groups of facts. It should be 
noted here again that such a complete system of space 
is much more than a series of sensations. Sensation 
qualities are necessary as the factors with which the 
individual must deal; they constitute the material 
or content of experience, but the spatial form of per- 
ception is a functional relation. Every sensation ia 
related to every other, not because of its quality or in- 
tensity, but liecause, in the organization of impressions, 
every sensation must take its place in a serial system 
before it can serve any definite function in individual 
life or have any clearly marked place in consciousness. 
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Once the mechanical necessities of movement have e 
been complied with, there may be the greatest possible I 
variety in the details of behavior. Thus it comes that f 
the spatial arrangement is by no means the only type c 
of organization exhibited in perceptual processes. ' 
But whatever the variety in the details of special acts, 
the ever present compliance with the fundamental 
necessities of spatial arrangement is the first require- 
ment. Hence, space is a form of all perception, what- 
ever other modes of relation appear. 

One further line of consideration will serve to re- c 
enforce what has been said regarding the fundamental ; 
incluaiveness of the space form. There are various ' 
groups of sensations; notably, those which come from { 
the musclea, joints, and from the semicircular canals, J 
which under ordinary circumstances receive very little i 
explicit attention to their peculiar qualitative attri- 
butes. Indeed, we often speak of these sensations as 
wholly unrecognized. The reason for this lack of atten- 
tion to such sensations is clear in terms of our discussion 
of space perception. These sensations have been com- 
pletely taken up into a thoroughly organized system 
of responses. They serve their function exclusively 
in initiating and checking bodily movements. They 
are not occasions for new, elaborate forms of behavior. 
They come to constitute, therefore, the settled back- 
ground of all percepts. The presence of certain sen- 
sory impulses from the semicircular canals constitutes 
in every perceptual combination the sensory basis 
for that fundamental and familiar arrangement which 
makes us recognize the perceptual world, whatever 
its details, as right-side up, stable, and orderly. This 
accounts also for the far-reaching changes which come 
in the apparent stability' of the whole perceptual 
world when, through dizziness or even through an 
inverting of the head, the semicircular canals contrib- 
ute unwonted sensations. 
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II. UNITY OF OBJECTS 



before him^^^ 



There are many forms of perceptual fusion 
supplement the fusions entering into the dosed 
of space. Thus, when one looks at the book before 
- he not only localizes it, he also recognizes it as a dis- 
tinct object. The experience of this object can be 
recognized as made up of a variety of sensory qualities. 
There is, on the other hand, a well-defined unity in 
the experience of the object, which consists in the fact 
that the sensory factors derived from it are related in 
a more intimate way than are the factors derived from, 
the surrounding objects. This intimate relation I 
tween sensations from any clearly perceived obj( 
is a development within the individual. One c 
easily find illustrations of incomplete recognition of 
objects when all the sensory factors are present, but 
the perceptual unity is absent. From this stage of 
incomplete perception, there may be observed all grades 
of development up to the moat compact forms of clear 
recognition of individual objects. When, for example, 
a powerful sensory shock is received from a clap of thun- 
der or the unexpected slamming of a door, there is^i 
for an instant, an approach in experience to pure u 
fused sensation. The characteristic fact in such 
d&se is that there is no object in mind. The whol 
experience is filled with a vague mass of sensation, but 
there is no delimitation, no discrimination of one object 
as distinguished from the mass. Another illustra- 
tion appears when one first enters a new place, as, for 
example, a brilliantly lighted room. The mass of 
experience is the most impressive fact. No single 
object stands out as yet; experience is a confusion. 
Gradually, the total mass of impression begins to sub- 
divide. Certain impressions separate from the total 
mass and enter into compact relations. The unit' 
of a given object is always due, as shown by suci 
illustrations, to a double process of analysis and i 
thesis. The analysis consists in distinguishing 
part of the mass of sensation from the rest. 
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syntbesia consists in holding the appropriate factors 
together. In practical life analysis is likely to be 
more obvious than the synthesis. Thus, when one 
observes a human figure in the distant landscape, 
the recognition of the patch of color sensation as 
a man involves much combiniug of the visual sen- 
sations with each other, but the more easily observed 
fact is that the man has been distinguished from i' 
environment. The synthetic process involved m 
-every percept of a thing is capable, however, of as 
lear demonstration as is the fusion involved in 
perception. A single illustration will make this 
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To the ordinary observer, an object recognized Fuiion of 
through the two senses of taste and smell is so unitary and 
in character that he does not realize that any fusion """"■ 
of discrete sensations has taken place. By a simple 
experiment one can easily show that the perception 
of any article of food involves a number of distinct 
sensations. Let the observer taste of some familiar 
substance, such as coffee, and at the same time pre- 
vent the air from coming into contact with the olfac- 
tory organ, and coffee becomes a sweet liquid with 
little or no flavor; even castor oil becomes an inoffen- 
sive thick oil under like conditions. Why is It that 
in ordinary experience tastes and odors are united? 
It is because, in spite of the separation of the gustatory 
and olfactory organs, there is a constant demand in 
life that tastes and odors shall be used together in 
guiding conduct. The whole inner organization of 
the individual is such that these different sensory qual- 
ities have a joint significance for perception and for 
behavior. There is a distinction on the qualitative 
-lide between tastes on the one hand, and odors on the 
other, because the sensory organs for the two quaHties 
are different; but there is the most intimate percep- 
tual fusion of an immediate form analogous to the 
spatial fusion, with which we became acquainted in 
the earlier discussions. 

There are perceptual fusions in every sphere of sen- 
sation quite as compact as those of taste and smell 
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and as various in character as the objects in the world 
about us. 

The physiological condition of this unity in the per- 
ception of single objects is not to be found in the sen- 
sory processes themselves, any more than was the 
pliysioiogicat condition for the perception of space. 
The sensory processes derived from things are very 
different in type and in the points at which tbey are 
received into the central nervous system. The unity 
of perception is not to be accounted for by the fact that 
all the sensory excitations are in the brain together, 
for, as has been pointed out, there is a very large ele- 
ment of analysis as well as synthesis In perception. 
The recognition of a table as unitary, at the same time 
that it is distinguished from its background, which is 
also sending stimulations to the central nervous sys- 
tem, shows that the unity of the table is perceived 
through some kind of a process which involves analysis. 
The mere coexistence of sensations is, therefore, ob- 
viously not enough to account for perceptual fusion. 

Again, as in the treatment of the fusion which leads 
to space perception, we must appeal to the central 
coordinations which are worked out under the stress 
of practical demands. One fuses sensory factors into 
the percept of a thing, because he can adjust himself 
to the whole mass of experience in a single act. Thua, 
one speaks of a bookcase and its contents as a single 
object when he merely wishes to name over the articles 
of furniture in his room. He distinguishes the sepa- 
rate books as objects when he wishes to take them out 
and use them. The range of one's experience of a 
thing is thus seen to depend, not on sensory processes, 
but on the practical motives which lead to the synthe^s 
of more or less comprehensive groups of these senaationa 
into single phases of experience. 

The fusion of factors into single groups becomes 
easier after repetition. Thus, the expert rifleman 
comes to recognize at once the movement of his game, 
the distance of the game from himself, and the wind 
which will influence his shot, factors which might have 
coexisted indefinitely without being fused. All this 
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he bfts acquired as the result of repeated efforts to 
shape hia conduct in accordance with the demands of 
his total environment. Indeed, such a case of acquired 
fusion of widely divergent sensory factors may very 
frequently involve in its earliest stages conscious effort 
to adapt action to whole groups of sensations. The 
unity is made more and more compact as repeated ef- 
forts are undertaken to recognize the factors together, 
so that ultimately the perceptual unity, which began 
in a conscious relating of factors, becomes a synthetic 
unity of the ordinary type, in which all the sensory 
excitations flow toward the motor channel in a single 
stream, and the sensory factors are fused, just because 
they are all phases of a single organized process of sen- 
aory-motor response. Such a case of complex and 
slowly acquired fusion is typical, and reveals the gen- 
eral practical character of all such perceptual processes. 

Discussions of perceptual fusion might be carried p 
over directly into the discussion of habits, so as to 5 
show that the development of organized perception and " 
the development of organized activity always go 
hand in hand. The training of eye and hand in any 
technical art, of ear and vocal cords in singing or 
speaking, of ejir and hand in playing a musical instru- 
ment, go together in practical experience. The expert 
in every line not only acts more skillfully, but he sees 
or hears more skillfully and comprehensively. Per- 
ception ia discriminative and complete just in so far 
!is the factors of experience are organized into wholes 
appropriate for individual reaction. Our present pur- 
poses, however, can be fully satisfied without a com- 
plete study of habits. The perceptual fusion involved 
in the recognition of an object is one phase of organi- 
zation; habit is an expression of this organization, and 
will be taken up in a separate, later chapter. 



Before leaving the subject of perception, it is im- TimiM* 

rtant that we consider briefly a form of arrangement fj'^f „ 

1 has often been regarded as similar in character p»'i™»- 
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to the space form ; nutnely, time. Time, like space, in- 
volves a relation between several factors of experience. 
Like epaee, it is not a sensation quality. It ia even 
more general in character than space, for it is not merely 
a form of perception; it is also, and indeed chiefly, 
ft form of the indirect, or memory experiences. A 
percept is always in the time series, but it is always 
in that portion of the (ime series which we call the 
present. It will, accordingly, be appropriate for us 
to discus in this coonection some of the attributes of 
"the present," leaving the other phases of time con- 
sciousness to be taken up in connection with memory. 
The present is not a single potot of experienee; it 
is a group of experiences. Some esperimeotaJ evidence 
as to the possible length of " the present " may be gained, 
as follows: Tap rapidly on the taUe at intervals of 
half a second or less, producing a series of souDds, 
and find bow many taps of this kind c«d be giooped 
into a single easily apprehended unity. The obaefver 
will have liltle difficulty in determioing the limit <rf 
such a series, if be will simply lislea to tbie taps and 
refrain from counting. A short series of five or six 
tap£ will lea\-e behind in consnoosDeas a feeUng of 
perfect definitenees and case of apprabeotioa. If SBcfa 
'es b exactly repeated, or if a seeood stt^tlr ifif- 
i satin is aoonded, the ofaaemr will be ia no doirfiC 
the liksDOB or unlikenesB of the two series. If, 
B otber bsad. a series of twenty or thirty taps is 
iMMUHfed, tha observer win reoosniae that at a ecftata 
Jpoint in Uks smes a state of eoofusion sets is. Tbe 
'■ n ee is no loager ftppreh en de d as a tmitT, bat has s 
vacudjr defintd lUMoiuiMm «Uch seems to dndt tht 
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in rhaimnl ThiB. if ererr tfainl tap ia oade si 
thu Urn oUw?. or if i« e pvta a ifi^H? M wi«l 
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All these facts appear in such practical forms of TiniereiA- 

ne perception as those which are utilized in making l^'ii,d 
up English verse. The recognition of the successive J^^'^, 
feet in poetry is facihtated by grouping the sounds into or<ii^i- 
simple compact groups. The character of each group ""*■ 
is determined by variations in intensity, quality, and 
content, in such a large number of ways as to satisfy J 

the demand for novelty in experience, while at the same H 

time retaining very fully the characteristics necessary ^ 

for temporal uniformity in the successive groups of ■ 

factors. 

Time grouping is shown by these illustrations to TioHhu 
be dependent, in a measure, on the character of the sen- ^flj^. 
sory impressions which are grouped. But the time "'"{°^'' 
order is something other than mere differences in sen- ■noncnJ' 
eation quality and intensity, for the mere existence tj^.*?"^^ 
of differences or of sequences will not explain the recog- ■!»<*■ _ 
DitioD of groups in e.xf>erience. Time is a form of 
grouping which is not easy to explain, because it is so 
general. It must be related, so far as its conditions 
are concerned, to a much greater extent than is space, 
to very general conditions within the observer's central 
nervous system. If an observer's central nervous 
processes are under high tension, as when he is keenly 
expectant, the whole character of his time perception 
is different from that which appears when he is indiffer- 
ent and relaxed. This puts time into sharp contrast 
with space, which changes very little with the observer's 
moods. Again, time is seen to be very general, because 
even in those cases in which external impressions offer 
no motive for time grouping; when they are, indeed, 
absolutely monotonous in their physical character, the 
observer will, for inner reasons, break up the monotony 
into intervals. This can be observed in listening to 
a uniform sound, for when such a sound is not broken 
by objective variations, it will be broken up into a 
succession of rising and falling accents by the listener 
himself. 

To find a precise physiological basi.-i for the time 
ping of experience will require the discovery of 
which are much more general than those 
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which constitute the physiological basia for space 
perception and for general perceptual unity as exhibited 
in the recognition of objects. Indeed, we must eo 
far enough, na indicated above, to recognize that the 
conditions of temporal discrimination are involved in 
indirect memory processes, even more than in percep- 
tion. Such a general characteristic is to be found in 
the fact that all nervous processes are constantly 
fluctuating in intensity. There is, for example, a 
riiyitiiii:cui rise und hill duo to inm-r causes which ap- 
pears in uU sjnsory exr'r^ilions '■•■"u when the external 
Stimulus is quite uniform. This CJinnot fail to be 
reflected in some change in the scnsatioas which aru 
presented in conscious experience. They will be now 
weaker, now stronger, and considering the whole se- 
quence, there will be an uninterrupted succession of 
changes. On the other hand, the practical activities 
of an observer can be carried on properly only when 
these changes are Interpreted as not belonging to the 
objects perceived. There is, accordingly, a conflict 
in experience between the rising and falling intensities 
of sensations, and the demand for interpretations of 
permanency required for the guidance of behavior. 
This conflict leads to the development in experience of 
a form of interpretation which include!<, at once, change 
and permanency. Permanency is exhibited in spatial 
organization and in recognitions of the unities of 
objects; the change is distinguished as a formal as- 
pect of experience and is separated from the sensory 
qualities and from the space form and unity as a unique 
type of relation between the factors of experience. 
The fact of change in the midst of permanency is much 
more obvious when one considers, not merely the 
rhythimcal rise and fall in sensation, but the marked 
changes in the vividness of experiences which appear 
in the course of memory. 

One of the moat obvious types of rhythmical change 
in perception is that which may be noted when one is 
receiving a very weak stimulus which is altogether 
uniform in physical intensity. Thus, if an observer 
picks out in tne constellation Pleiades, a faint star 
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Vrfaich 13 just visible, and watches it for a time, he will 
■ find that it disappears and then reappears for an inter- 
val, only to disappear again. The rhythmical change 
is here so complete that it is perceived as a change in 
the object. A like fluctuation of intensity is present 
ID ail sensory impressions, even if the sensation is so 
strong that its decrease in intensity does not cause it 
to disappear entirely. In most cases, however, aa 
indicated above, the observer will be led to recog- 
nize through practical experience that objects do not 
undergo rhythmical changes. He will thus come to 
treat the changes in sensation, not as signifying that 
his interpretation of objects should change, but as 
signifying some kind of a scries of modifications in 
experience, not attributable wholly to the things which 
he perceives, but belonging to the very essence of 
experience itself. 

Change in intensity of sensations Is not the only i 
type of rhythmical modification in experience. Every j 
series of activities which a reactor undertakes involves ' 
a constant series of renewals of effort. This is clearly 
shown in the physiological motor processes, where it 
is found that the nervous currents passing out of the 
nervous syst«m to the muscles are sent out in successive 
waves, which waves, furthermore, are of varjnng 
intensity. One can observe by direct introspection 
that there is a rise and fall in the intensity of effort 
in almost all ordinary activities. Here again, it is 
easily recognized that the fluctuations in one's own 
efforts are not a sufficient basis for the reorganization 
of one's relations to things, even though there is an 
ever recurring necessity of renewing the effort. 

Another significant series of changes in experience, ■ 
which helps to build up the time form as distinguished J 
from the space series or from the unity of objects, 
appears whenever there is a readjustment which main- 
tains the unity of the object, but involves a movement 
from one point in space to »nother point. Thus, when 
a book is moved from one table to another, the per- 
ception of the unity of the object is not disturbed, but 
there is a complete readjustment of the spatial relations. 
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This involves a complex series of interpretative re- 
adjustments in experience. The perception of motion 
arises, and this may be described aa both a percept 
and a complex of perceptions. Thus, it has been shown 
by various experimental investigations, notably by 
photographs of the eyes, that the visual perception 
of a moving object consiRts in a series of fixations 
and intermittent movements. The fixations are related 
to the unity of objects, the intermittent movements 
are related to the apatiat readjustments. The total 
process involves a fusion of the complex of sensory 
factors into the three forms of arrangement: first, the 
unity of object; second, the spatial differentiation and 
arrangement of theseobjects; and third, the flux of one 
system of relations within the other. Such complexes 
us these show the comprehensiveness of perceptual 
organizations. That unity can be maintained in the 
midst of a moving group of sense objects shows that 
the interpretations in experience transcend by far the 
sensory contents which are used in building up these 
unities. 

It may be well to make a remark at this time which 
was introduced in an earlier discussion and will be 
reiterated later. The various complex forms of mental 
interpretation, such as space, time, and unity of objects, 
are no more artificial and unreliable forms of experience 
than are sensory qualities. There has sometimes been 
a disposition on the part of thinkers to regard space and 
the other forms of experience as purely mental processes, 
remote from reality and incapable of being justified 
as fully as are sensory factors of experience. There is 
no ground whatsoever for denying to space as direct 
a relation to the external world as we attribute to red 
or green or blue. In fact, there is ground for the state- 
ment that space is a form of experience which is very 
much more fully and definitely organized and much 
more adequate to represent reality than any sensation 
which we have. The various types of experience should 
not be looked upon as measurable by their relation to 
sensations. Forms of interpretation are, it is true, 
diSerent from sensation in character and condition. 
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f but they have a character and validity of their own 
' which seasations do not have. The curious historical 
tendency to regard sensations as more objective than 
space can be explained only by reference to the psy- 
chnlr^cnl error, which was referred to above, of at- 
tempting to explain all mental processes by their 
sensory elements without recognizing that experience 
ia always made up of sengattons in functional relation. 

The discussion of perception may be closed with a Sumnuir 
brief summary. Perception involves, first, a spatial H™!!^ 
order; second, the compact fusion of sensations into p="*i^ 
percepts of separate objects in the world ; and third, 
the beginning of a temporal order. The spatial arrange- 
ment is intimately connected with movement, being 
the arrangement given to sensory factors under the 
mechanical demands for characteristically different 
reactions to different sensory factors in the total mass 
of experience. Fusion of sensations into separate 
recognitions of objects is, like spatial arrangement, 
related to activity, for all those phases of sensory 
experience will be fused together which require, 
as experience develops, one and the same response. 
Finally, time recognition depends on the flux in ex- 
perience which is primarily due to internal conditions, 
and comes to be recognized as a flux nol interfering 
with the permanency of the spatial order or the unity 
of objects. 
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EXPERIENCR AND EXPRESSION 

r The relation between experience and musct 
activity is by no means so obvious to the ordinary 
observer as is the relation between experience and 
sensory processes. There are many movements which 
seem to take place without any definite relation to 
consciousness. Thus, one often winks his eyes without 
being conscious of the fact. There are internal move- 
ments in the organs of circulation and in the organs of 
digestion which are wholly unknown to us ao long as 
they are normal in character. The effort fo produce 
certain activities, furthormorc, does not always seem 
to be effective, as when one strives to imitate a move- 
ment which he sees and finds that his bodily activity 
ia altogether out of harmony with the desire which be 
has in consciousness. For such reasons as these, men 
have long considered muscular activity as related to 
consciousness only in a loose and irregular manner. 
The organs of sense have been recognized as the inlets 
for experience, but the muscles have not been recog- 
nized as the natural outlets for ail sensory excitations. 

I Even in scientific studies of the relation of bodily 
movement to consciousness, difficulties are likely to 
arise, because not all movements are presented in con- 
sciousness as explicit objects of thought and attention. 
A sensation quality, such as red or green, may be at- 
tended to as a definite content of experience, but a 
movement is very often related to experience in such 
a way that it is not an object or content of conscious- 
ness, as, for example, when a movement serves as a 
condition of an emotion of anger or pleasure, in the 
manner which will be discussed in later sections of this 
chapter. Only when movement is novel or unusually 
ISS 
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tense is it thought of in the same way as are 
;her factors of consciousness which are presented 
i sensations, and in these cases the movement 
icomes an explicit object of experience by first 
looming the source of sensations of movement or 
the source of some other changes in sensory contents. 
It is for this reason that such discussions of activity 
as those which came up in the explanation of space 
perception in the last chapter are not so easy to for- 
mulate as are psychological principles which deal ex- 
clusively with sensations which can be thought of 
and described as definite contents of experience. 

That there is a universal relation between conscious- MoTCfom 
ness and bodily activity can, however, be fully estab- So™™ 
lished. Indirect evidence of the universality and ^T^"' 
importance of this relation has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in earlier chapters. The structure of the nerv- 
ous system from the hydra to man is such that 
there is always a motor organ linked with every 
sensory organ. This fact is enough, even if there 
were no striking introspective indications of the J 

importJince of movement, to concentrate the atten- I 

tion of the psychologist upon the motor side of nerv- ^ 

oua processes. ' 

At this early point in the discussion of the relation ActivUy 
of expression to experience, it is important to call ex- »™ m'« 
plicit attention to the fact that motor activity does not "x™"*™ 
idways manifest itself in the form of movement. One 
[JBiay hold his arm rigidly in a fixed position and be 
Uoing more muscular work than if he were executing 
Ik movement through space. Or, to use another Ulus- 
tntion, the erect position of the head is maintained 
by a constant contraction of the muscles of the neck. 
The tendency of the head is to fall forward if the neck 
muscles do not do their work, as is shown the moment 
one becomes drowsy and relaxes his activity. The 
head, after falling fomard under such circumstances, 
is often drawn back by a sudden renewal of activity in 
the neck muscles. Movement, in this case, is exndently 
Ihot synonymous with motor activity, for it is due to 
itermitteot activity; whereas, when activity in the 
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muscles of the Deck is constant, aa it normally ia, there 
is DO movement of the bead. 

With this distinction in mind it will be recognized 
at once that every waking individual is intensely 
active, whether he is moving about or remaining in 
a single position. We commonly recognize that a 
waking person ia receiving sensory impressions, and 
that he has some degree of consciousness which must 
be paralleled by central nervous activity. It is the 
purpose of the present discussion to bring out the 
significance of the fact that a waking individual is 
always active. The evidence for this can be producc<l 
by recounting the results of certain experiments which 
show that motor activity is constantly undergoing 
change whenever an individual is receiving impressions 
or whenever the consciousness of impressions is present. 
One of the simplest tests which can be made is a test 
of muscular strength by means of a dynamometer. If 
such a test is made in a dark, silent room, and a second 
teat with the same person is subsequently made in a 
room which is well hghted and full of sound, it will 
be found that more work can be done in the latter 
case than in the former. The additional light and 
sound have raised the nervous and muscular tone to a 
higher level, ao that when the movement is under- 
taken, the motor impulses to the muscles have the 
advantage of the higher initial tension. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the conscious experience of the 
reactor is diflferent in the two cases described. 

A second experiment is as follows: Let a person 
be trained to make a certain arm movement nf given 
length with his eyes closed. If a number of measure- 
ments are made, it is possible to determine with great 
accuracy the range of error of these movements under 
conditions where there is no special excitation. The 
movementti made under such quiet conditions will 
not be of exactly the same length in successive trials, 
but they will not differ widely from each other. After 
these preliminary teals, letlhe reactor lie given a strong 
bitter or sweet taste sen.salion. The result will be that 
the arm, in common with the other muscular org&us 
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tof the body, will take on a different tension. The 
tenaiun in the vnse of a gweet tttimulus will tend to favor 
outward expansive movements; the tension in the case 
of a bitter stimulus will tend to favor inward contracting 
ino\'ement3. These changes in tension will appear in 
the fact that the reactor will make, on the average, 
longer or shorter movements than he did in the original 
eeries, although his effort and intention are aimed at 
unifonnity of movement. In all these cases, the reactor 

■ eetimates his movement in terms of the effort which 
the movement costs him. Every change in the ten- 
sion of his muscles changes the effort which is necessary 
to execute a movement that will satisfy his judgment 
and seem to him equal to the one which he learned 
during the practice series. The change in tension 
which results from the reception of the stimulus dis- 
turbs the regular estimation of the movements. 

One of the systems of muscles which is most notice- 
ably affected by any change in stimulation is the sys- 
tem in control of the circulatory actixities. If a re- 
cording apparatus is so adjusted as to give a record 
of the rate and intensity of the heartbeat, it will be 
found that there is a constant rise and fall in the rate 
and intensity of circulatory activity. The rise and 
fall can be shown in striking degree by using in the course 
of the experiment some marked stimulus, but even 
when no special stimulus is applied to the oi^ans of 

■ Knse, there is a continuous flux and change in the 
drculatory activities. Here again, it is unnecessary 
to point out that consciousness is constantly chan^tig, 
and that it changes most noticeably with the applica- 
tion of an external stimulus. Indeed, so close is the 
relation between activity and sensation in this latter 
case, that it may safely be said that there is never a 
change in sensory excitation without a parallel change 
in circulatory activity. 
The cases cited up to this point have been chiefly 

eases in which some change in sensory stimulation 

I was introduced. Changes in muscular tension appear, 

I however, when the change \s one of a more central 

w. Thus, let a peraon think of agreeable or dis- 
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agreeable memory images, let him try to do some 
mental work, such as solving a problem in arithmetic, 
and there wilt be measurable changes in his heartbeat 
and in the tension of his muscles generally. 

Let the person to be tested rest his hand on some 
recording apparatus which moves with very liltle 
friction. A board suspended by a long string and 
carrying a tracer at one end is a very good apparatus 
with which to make this experiment. Now let the 
subject close his eyes and think intently of his hand. 
The recording point will make short excursions bark 
and forth, for there is no such condition as one of abso- 
lute rest of the hand muscles, and under the conditions 
arranged, very slight movement.8 are sufficient to pro- 
duce a record. After noting the range and kind of 
movement which will Ije made when one thinks as 
steadily as he can of the hand, let the reactor think 
intently of some object at his right or left. Let him 
make an imaginary journey or draw in imagination 
some simple geometrical figure. The result will be 
that the movements of the recorder will be radically 
changed. There will often be a tendency for the new 
movement to take on a form directly related to the 
new subject of thought, but in any case there will be 
a change from the type of movement which appears 
when attention is concentrated on the hand, even if 
the tendency of the new movement is not directly 
traceable to the new experience. Figure 49 shows the 
records of involuntarj- hand movements of the type 
described. 

Examples could be multiplied without limit to show 
that every change in experience, whether it is initiated 
by a change in the sensory stimulus or by some internal 
cause, is accompanied by changes in muscular tension. 
.Such changes in tension are usually general in character; 
that is, they are widely distributed throughout the body. 
There may be certain particular points in the muscu- 
lar system where the change rises to greatest intensity, 
but this particular point of emphatic response is in- 
cluded in the general system, the whole of which is 
involved to a greater or less degree. 
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The significance for psjchology of these facta of 
bodily activity and movement cannot be overesti- 
mated. The movements and tensions are not in most 
cases subject-matter of consciousness; they are the 
physiological expres- 
sions of a nervous 
organization which is 
at once the condition 
of the bodily activity 
and of the individual's 
conscious experience. 
Suppose that the color 
yellow strikes an ob- 
flerver's eye. It ex- 
cites a certain senson' 
process which is carried 
to the central nerv'ous 
system. Here the sen- 
sory process enters 
into relations which 
give it value and sig- 
nificance. We cannot 
trace these relations 
in the central ner\'ou3 
8>'stem, because they 
are so intricate and so 
inaccessible, but we 
can show that yellow 
causes a change in the 
muscular tensions, 
aometimes producing 
a change in the rate 
of the heartbeat. 
The question which arises at this point is, Are there any 
phases of experience which correspond to this ai-tive 
ude of bodily life, in any such way as sensory quality 
and intensity correspond to the excitation of the o^an of 
sense? In answering this question, we have reached the 
point in our study of experience where it is appropriate 
to call attention to a phase of experience which is en- 
tirety inexplicable in terms of sensory quality. We are all 





FiQ. 49. InvoluDlsry band move- 
tnpDIs made by the right and left 
bands or Hn obwrver who is think- 
iug of B building situated in front 
of him. The handB begin at the 
two poiola A, A. the building liea 
in the direction of the movement 
which ia here represenlefl by the 
downward exlenaion of the two 
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conscious of certaiu mental attitudes which we assume 
toward the objects aljoul us. When one sees yellow, 
he is conaciouB of more than the mere color. The color 
arouses in him & response, an individual attitude. 
This attitude has a certain intensity and a certain 
character distinct from the sensation to which it at- 
taches. It is not the aensation, but one's reaction to 
the sensation. This active attitude in experience is 
intimately related to the individual's disposition to 
respond to his impressions with a bodily response of 
some kind. The single word " attitude " may verj' ap- 
propriately apply to both the bodily reaction and the 
mental process. If, in the course of an individual's 
experience, there has been developed a violent attitude 
of dread for a certain group of sensations, there will 
invariably be developed a bodily shrinking to parallel 
the mental attitude. The muscular activities at the 
surface of the body are not the direct conditions of 
the attitudes in consciousness any more than the periph- 
eral processes in the retina or organ of Corti are the 
immediate conditions uf conscious sensations. The 
central processes which determine the motor discharges 
into the muscles are the immediate conditions of at- 
titudes, just as the central processes in the sensorj- 
areas are the immediate conditions of sensor^' qualities 
in experience. 

The way was prepared in the last chapter for such 
considerations as these. It was shown that the orderly 
arrangement of sensor^' qualities into a spatial series 
is not determined by the qualitative character of 
sensations as they are given in experience, but rather 
by the way in which a practical series of responses is 
worked out in the course of the individual's effort 
to use his sensations in the adjustments of hfe. The 
practical development of experience leads, however, 
not merely to the arrangement of these experiences in 
certain series ; it leads, also, to the cultivation of certain 
regular modes of personal relation. Very early in 
life the child begins to realize the distinction between 
impressions and his personal attitudes toward the 
world of impressions. The attitudes he learns to treat 
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as purely private, while Ihe impressions he recognizes 
as phases of experience which he has in common with 
An attitude is never fused with sensations in 
J such a way as sensations are fused with one an- 
Ither. An attitude is never arranged in space along 
lith sensations; an attitude is never attributed to a 
ning along with its other sensory qualities. An 
ttitude may be arranged in a temporal series, for it 
itself exhibit change while its object remains 
permanent; or, conversely.it may remain the same while 
its object undei^oes noticeable transformation. The 
attitude which one assumes toward things is, accord- 
^_lDgly. a distinct subjective fact, separable in intro- 
^nwction from the sensory content to which it is applied. 
^^K The most general attitude in mental life is one of con- 
^BBDtration upon certain factors of exj^erience and re- • 
^^ection of others. When the impressions from the ' 
world pour in upon an individual, he does not receive 
them all with equal eagerness. Some are neglected, 
others are made the objects of the most vigorous 
response. Without attempting to describe what the 
character of this response is. we use a general term to 
describe the fact that the individual reacts vigorously 
upon experience; we say that he attends to certain 
of these experiences and does not attend to others. 
Attention is not a new factor or content or form of 
arrangement in experience; it is rather an individual 
attitude. Attention is not something which is deter- 
mined by external conditions. The individual attends, 
because of inner impulses. To be sure, attention and 
sensory processes are intimately related, yometimea 
the sensation seems to attract the individual, because 
of ita intensity. But there is abundant evidence that 
the individual may neglect the strongest impression, 
provided he is sufficiently preoccupied. The strong 
impression is a favorable condition for attention, but 
the act of attention is an internal response. Verj- 
often the internal character of the response is clearly 
" n by the fact that attention is concentrated upon a 
<atton uf inferior inleni^ity. Again, attention may 
I concentrated upon the search for some content not 
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now present, as when one listens for an expected signal 
or seeks to recall a forgotten name. The character of 
attention in such cases is verj' difficult to define in 
terms which refer merely to the contents of experience. 
The whole matter becomes dear, however, as soon as 
we consider the relations of all these cases to the re- 
active aide of experience and of nervous organization. 

No better illustration of this formula could be found 
than the bodily and mental behavior of a child or an 
animal. Whatever is attended to in either of these 
cases is the subject of immediate bodily reactions in the 
same degree as it is the subject of intense consciousness. 
The animal absorbed in the pursuit of food concen- 
trates his whole active being so as to give prominence 
to the sensory and motor processes involved in getting 
food. All the sensations from surroundliig objects, 
and all the activities which do not contribute to that 
end, form simply the general background for the on» 
leading fact of individual reaction which centers about 
the sensation of food and the application of bodily 
activity to the demands created by that sensation. 
In like fashion, a child cannot be attentive to an object 
without seeking to move toward it and grasp it. -At- 
tention is here seen in one of its simplest and most 
direct forms, Similar statements may be made regard- 
ing adults. No man ever gave attention without 
giving active signs of the concentration of his bodily 
activities on the object of his attention. The fixation 
of the gaze on the object of visual attention, the set 
muscles of the face, the suspended respiration, are all 
marks of attention. Relaxation and attention are 
terms which do not belong together. Strain, tension, 
effort, are terms which describe the attitude of 
attenlion. 

So general is the term attention that it has always 
' 1 cen difficult to disentangle it from the concept of 
( onsciousness as a whole. The reason for this difficulty 
appears from our foregoing discussion. Attention, in 
somedej^ree.is present wherever an individual is assum- 
ing an attitude toward his impressions. There may he 
foci of high attention, or there may be a scattering of 
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attention over a wide field without emphasis of any 
special contents. The degree of attention may then 
be reduced until it seems to approach the vanishing 
point. When all these different degrees of attention 
are taken into account, there is no distinction between 
the range of attention and the range of organized ex- 
perience. The conditions of both attention and 
consciousness are the same. The only motive for dia- 
tinguishing between the two is that the general term 
consciousness gives us a name for the fact that wher- 
ever sensory impressions are received and made the 
basis for reactions, there is some experience, while the 
word "attention " refers more especially to the selects 
ive character of the organizing pnx^ess. whereby one 
particular group of sensory factors is emphasized more 
than any other group and is made the center of organ- 
ization and the special occasion for a highly emphasized 
action and a pronounced subjective attitude. 

The contrast between the terms consciousness and at- 
tention may he made clearer by asking whether the train- 
ing of attention in one sphere of scientific obser\'ation or 
in one hoe of literary study tends toward a general 
training of consciousness. Certainly, a course of study 
in any line will add something to the content of mental 
life, and thus contribute to a richer consciousness, 
but it does not add in every case to the breadth of 
attention. Attention, as we have seen, is selective, 
and repeated concentration on one particular body of 
material may tend to make attention in any other 
direction more and more difficult. Thus, the man 
interested merely in physics may pass over without 
any attention the plants and animals which interest 
the botanist and the zoologist. One can say that the 
physicist thus trained to look for only one class of facta 
Kos little attention for plants and animals. To be 
6Ure, even this ease shows the relation between general 
consciousness and attention, for it is clear that even 
a low dcfiree of attention must be recognized in the 
general study of consciousness. The case furnishes 
an opportunity to draw a contrast between the terms 
consciousness and attention by saying that the physi- 
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cist is training one type of attention at the expense of 
other forma of conscious experience. 

The tendency to specialize, which is thus expreraed 
by the word " attention," is strikingly illustrated in the 
life of animals. Not only is attention obviously related 
to action, as pointed out above, but the range of at- 
tention is definitely limited by the individual's organ- 
ization. There is little surplus attention for objects 
not directly utilized in the animal's struggle for exist- 
ence. Thus, no animal ever looks at a landscape for 
the sake of enjoying its lines and colors; attention is too 
much absorbed at that level of life in looking for ene- 
mies and food. 

In human life, as contrasted with aDitnal life, the 
limiting influences of specialization are. to agreat extent, 
counterbalanced by the fact that an individual who has 
once organized experience in such a way as to exhibit 
close attention in a given direction, seems to be able 
on later occasions to work his way through a new series 
of problems with greater ease. For example, a peraon 
who has been trained to observe plants, will, if he turns 
to the task, observe animals better as a result of hb 
training with plants. The explanation of this broad 
abihty to specialize in a variety of directions is undoubt- 
edly to be found in the fact that in human life there have 
been developed a system of active responses which 
are at once definite and general in form. This system 
of responses constitutes what we call language. With 
the animal all responses are direct and spei'ific. and 
attention is always developed in the direction of limita- 
tion, rather than generalization. With man there are 
undoubtedly many limiting forms of organization and 
attention, but there is a tendency in forming words to 
develop a kind of attention and organization which 
may, if properly employed, counterbalance the limita- 
tions of sjiecific reaction. 

The problem of the origin and function of language 
is one of the most important special problems of human 
psychology. Language and the developed forms of 
attention which altacli to it will be taken up in a later 
chapter. It is enough to make the relations of this 
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problem clear at this point. Language is so Important 
a foiTO of activity that human consciousness may be 
said to be determined in general character and espe- 
cially in its types of organization, more by the ability 
to respond to impressions by movements of the vocal 
cords than by any other motor ability whatsoever. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that attention . 
a merely a name for various phases of selective arrange- | 
nient within experience. The further discussions of f 
the organization of experience may, therefore, all be i 
regarded aa discussions of atlentiou and will serve to 
define in full what the term means. 

We turn to another general term which has often i 
been used in psychological discussions and in popular | 
parlance aa vaguely synonymous with the term con- j 
sciousness. This is the term feeling. The discussion 
of this term has been further complicated by the fact 
that many psychologists use it, not in the vague 
general sense above indicated, but in a technical sense 
to designate a group of phases of ejcperience which are 
sharply distinguished from sensations and from forma 
of perception. Examples of experiences included within 
this technical meaning of the term are pleasurable and 
un pleasurable experiences. 

The various uses of the term feeling all have this i 
coitunon characteristic; they refer to a |jurely personal j 
phase of experience, to the side of experience which is ' 
recognized aa made up of one's own attitudes, rather 
than to the side of experience which is made up of 
impressions, esi>ecially impressions from outside of 
one's own body. Where the word "feeling" refers to 
content factors, even these are thought of as intimate 
personal states, rather than experiences in which ref- 
erence can be made to external objects. Thus, when 
one says that he feels cold, it may be that his experience 
is 6lled with sensations, but these are sensations of one's 
own condition, rather than sensations referred to the 
objects from which they are derived, .\gain, when one 
uses the word "feeling " to express the pleasure which he 
experiences in the contemplation of a painting, he 
diistiaguishes between the object at which be is looking 
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and his own feeling about the object, his feeling being 
his personal attitude toward the thing seen. When one 
says that he feels well and begins the day with a buoy- 
ant attitude, he does not consciously refer his experience 
to his organic sensations, even though analysis may 
show that his attitude is due to a current of stimula- 
tions from his internal oi^ans. The fact which he 
expresses by his use of the word "feeling" is the inti- 
mate personal character of the experience. When one 
experiences a vague dread without being able to ex- 
plain it, he says he feels a premonition of evil yet 
unknown. Again, when he reaches a conclusion 
without bring clearly conscious of the evidences, he 
saye that he feels sure or feels doubtful of his ground. 
All these cases show a lack of reference to content, or 
they show a vagueness of content which emphasizes 
the attitude side of the experience. Home writers have 
made the misleading remark that the feeling itself is 
vague. This is a confusion based upon the truth that 
the sensory content of the experience is treated a'j 
negligible. Can any one who feels downcast admit that 
the feeling is vague, because he cannot justify or explain 
his mood? Obviously not. The feeling is vivid in its 
own proper character, but not in its accompaniments 
of sensations. Indeed, the more vivid the feeling 
phase of any experience, the lass clearly will the con- 
tent factors be apprehended. 

Such considerations as these make intelligible the 
positions of certain psj'chologists who have held that 
"^ feeling is the original and primitive form of conacioua- 
ori- ness. As consciousness has developed, they point out, 
^jj^ discriminations have been worked out and sensation 
feiop- factors have been clearly marked off within experience, 
and the consciousness of things has been organized into 
a coherent system. In support of this position, they 
call attention to the fact that the infant has little 
clear knowledge, but apparently much vivid feeling. 
Feeling is, therefore, they contend, the form of con- 
sciousness which characterizes the individual while 
he is at the instinctive level of life and nervous organ- 
ization. The fact that immature beings are supplied 
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^nrith marked instinctive altitudes, wholly unjustified 
by personal experience, but vivid because provided 
for in fully developed congenital motor structures, 
leads strong support to the view that feeling is not a 
content phase of consciousness, derived through con- 
tact with the world, but a pure attitude determined by 
internal organization. 

A comprehensive formula embracing all the varied 
facts included under the general term feeling was first 
offeretl by two writers who called attention to the re- 
lation of feeling to bodily activity. Langc and James, 
working independently, came to the view that feelings 
can he a<'counted for only by reference to bodily 
expressions. Bodily expressions are not to be treat^ 
as remote and accidental consequences of feelings, 
but as essential conditions. We do not cry because 
we arc sorn,-. said James; "we feel sorrj- because we 
cry." The feeling is not a mental state remotely 
accompanying the act, but act and feeling follow upon 
the stimulus in the order given; namely, first the act 
and second the feeling, the feeling being the conscious 
parallel of oar organized mode of response. 

When the James-Lange theory was first stated, it 
was the subject of much criticism. It must be ad- 
mitted that the first statements of the theory were 
somewhat crude. So strong was the tendency in 
psychological thought at that time to look for the source 
of all forms of consciou.'iness in some kind of sensations, 
that James clearly described feelings as due to the 
stream of sensations flowing into the nervous system 
after the expressive movement had been executed. 
It has been shown in a great variety of ways that the 
statement in this form cannot be accepted. Thus, it 
has been shown that the muscular contractions accom- 
panying a feeling take place in time after the conscious- 
ness of the feeling has been fully established. The 
account of the exact nature of the relation which holds 
between feelings and activities was, therefore, in need 
of revision, even after the first statement of the general 
fact that such a relation exists. That such a relation 
exists and is of prime importance has become clearer 
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and clearer with the further consideration of the matter 
since James and Lange first propounded their theory. 
Indeed, the suggestion made by theae two writ era is bo 
productive that the present difficulty in deecribing 
the conditions of feelings is of an entirely difTerent kind 
from that which existed at first. We have been led to 
recognize that not only feelings, but a great many 
other phases of experience, are related to bodily activity 
and are explicable in terms of activity rather than 
of sensation. The difficulty now is, not in believing 
that feeling is directly related to activity, but in finding 
out what particular characteristics of motor organ- 
izations will explain the special characteristics of the 
different phases of consciousness which are related to 
activity. Thus, we have seen that space is the form 
of arrangement which grows out of the organisation 
of sensation complexes under the requirements of the 
mechanical possibilities of movement. Attention is 
related to the selective emphasis laid upon a given 
impression through the development of an appropriate 
response. The unity of our percepts is determined by 
the necessity of combining the disparate factors of 
Bensation into oljecta of single reactions. What, then, 
is the characteristic of motor organization which con- 
ditions the rise of feeling attitudes, such as pleasure 
and displeasure, and why should the word "■feeling," 
which is applied specifically to agreeable and disagree- 
able states, be used at times to designate the other 
phases of con.'iciousness popularly included under the 
term feeling and illustrated in a foregoing paragraph? 
In seeking an answer to these questions, we may note, 
first, that feeling in its relation to bodily activity always 
reflects the harmony or lack of harmony of active 
tendencies. Every active response which we attempt 
to make is either impeded or aided by the natural 
organization of the nervous system, or by other 
active tendencies present in the nervous system at 
the same time. So long as the various tendencies 
toward action which are present at a given moment 
contribute favorably to mutual progress, the feeling 
tone of experience will be agreeable; as soon as aotiv* 
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tendenriea conflict, they will be accompanied by a 
disagreeable feeling. This broad general statement 
will be clearer after conaidering certain particular 
eases. 

Take the case of a person who is trying to read and i 
hears continually sounding in his ears a noise calling ' 
him away from the book. The tendency to respond • 
to the visual stimulations, as exhibited in the active <■ 
fixing of the eyes on the printed page, ia in conflict 
with the tendency to answer the noise, and the person 
is conscious of a conflict in his experience. The con- 
flict may be analyzed and may be made the subject of 
knowledge and thought, but quite apart from thia 
analysis and thought about the conflict of tendencies, 
there is in experience a disagreeable feeling which ia the 
conscious result of the conflict. The feeling is not a 
content factor, as are the noise and the printed words; 
it ia rather the experience of restless wavering between 
contents. It is the characteristic consciousness of 
inabihty to settle down to one kind of attention; it 
ia an attitude of effort to secure an adjustment which 
seems to be just beyond reach. 

Contrast with this feeling of conflict and unpleasant- i 
neas, the attitude of another person with entirely [ 
different active tendencies in the presence of the same j 
noise. Let us suppose that this second person is ac- i 
lively engaged in making all the noise he can. He will ' 
welcome the support wluch comes to his plana and 
experience from the disturbance that was so unpleas- 
ant to the reader. The experience of satisfaction in 
the second person cannot be explained, any more than 
could the experience of dissatisfaction in the first 
person, by the quality or intensity of the noise. In 
both cases, it is a matter of personal attitudes. The 
whole trend of activity in the noisy individual is con- 

?mial to the further reception of sound impressions, 
he more sounds there are, the more easily the response 
which he is making can be continued and increased. 
T It requires no analysis on the part of the individual to 
Eiccept the sound as a congenial addition to his exi)e- 
Izicnce. The sound Ets into experience and contributes 
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to it; the attitude of the individual's mind is reen- 

forced and encouraged; nil thia expresses itself in a 

feeling of pleasure. 

Agit»iion There are other types of motor organization, less 

Mun^i temporary than the one which has served for the first 

may'coniB illustration. Thus, the organization of certain ani- 

wiiimw mals is such that they are aroused by certain colora 

wlileh'ihe™ to a degree of muscular activity altogether out of pro- 

ii"!^"**"" portion to the intensity of the sensation. The bull 

vooKi. is proverbially much disturbed by a red flag. The 

activity and feeling tone attached to such a sensory 

I quality are due to the inherited nervous organization 

L of the whole animal. This powerful herbivorous 

^ animal, spending its life in an environment which is 

H predominantly green and variegated, at most, only by 

H certain mild color tones, is aroused to violent muscular 

H activity and internal excitement by a color so dia- 

H metrically opposed to green as is red. Red is strange, 

■ and in conflict with all the peaceful attitudes of the 
H animal. The attitude of the animal is much like our 
I own attitude when we hear a strange sound or see a 

■ strange form which does not flt into the ordinary routine 
H of life. In all these cases, there is a deep-seated con- 
H flict between the normal modes of behavior and- the 

■ demands of the strange stimulus. Often the agitation 
I and conflict are so great that the sensation factors 

■ in experience receive no clear attention, because eon- 
W sciousness is so full of disturbed attitudes. Experience 
I is. accordingly, vague on the content side and violently 
I agitated on the attitude, side. 

PBanBtioni Human responses to diFTerent colors are different, 

I Suin" according to the changes in quality. The phrases 

[ tao'"'!- "soothing" and "exciting" have always been used in 

I toebad Id connection with different colors to indicate the feeling 

I ^mIe''of attitude which they arouse. If a careful record is 

t 2ji'™|o made of certain of the internal activities, such as the 

[ orfusiu- heartbeat, it is possible by using extreme variations 

r *^ in color quality to demonstrate changes in the rate 

I and intensity of the heartbeat. These demonstrable 

ft facts indicate the presence of many other changes 

^ which are too delicate or inaccessible to be exhibited 
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directly. The feeling tone, or value to the observer 
of the different cotora, is related to these activities, 
not because the activities are reported back in the form 
of vague sensations of movement, as James put it in 
hie eariier statements, but because the effect of a stimu- 
lus on the individual is to arouse an active tendency 
which is quite as much a part of the individual's nature 
AS is bis ability to receive sensory impressions. If the 
type of organization is one which allows the stimulus 
to stir up the individual and keep the motor channels 
in a state of irregular actis-ity; the color will not only 
be red or yellow; it will also be exciting. If, on the 
contrary, the color arouses no general agitation, but 
tends to reenforce the normal organic processes, its 
effect on consciousness cannot be fully described by 
reference to its quality ; it will be, not merely green or 
blue; it will also be soothing. 

Such considerations as these show why any vague 
sensory experience which has ita chief effect in arousing 
or retarding activity is described in ordinary language 
aa a feeling. Temperature experiences, for example, 
have their chief significance in the organic adjust- 
ments which they arouse. We do not recognize these 
adjustments as separate facts, but we are conscious of 
the general effect which any change in temperature 
produces in the whole background of activity. Again, 
the contrast between smoothness and roughness in 
tactual surfaces is primarily a sensory contrast, but 
it is not recogniecd so much through an analysis of its 
qualitative or intensive characteristics as through the 
attitude into which it throws one. A smooth surface 
tails out a regular, continuous movement and a tension 
of the muscles of the skin, which is regular and contia- 
ttous. Roughness is a succession of jarring, unrelated 
impresflions, and calls out an irregular and conflicting 
series of responses. The chief effect of the experience 
fa to arouse a restless feeling of irregularity, and this 
is due, not merely to the sensations, but also to the 
type of response which they aron.se. 

There are certain cases in which the sensation is, 
from its very nature and because of its general relation 
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■ to all life, agreeable or disagreeable. Thus, we are 
unable in our geaeral bodily organizations to endure 
great heat. The nervous system developed in a body, 
which can be kept alive only in moderate temperatures, 
is ao organized that the approach of certain degrees 
of heat Bets up a tendent;y to draw the body away from 
the source of the heat. If. for any reason, this natural 
tendency is impeded, or if the stimuialion is so strong 
that it calls out the tendency ia an abnormally int«nse 
degree so as to break violently in on the course of or- 
dinary hfe and behavior, the sensory stimulus will give 
rise to an experience which ia not merely a sensation 
of heat; it is also distinctly disagreeable in cliaracter. 
It is not an adequate explanation of this disagreeable 
experience to say that the stimulus endangers the life 
of the tissues, for the disagreeable feeling precedes by a 
long range the actual destruction of the tissues. The 
sensation must be recognized as having a functional 
value determined by the whole organization of the indi- 
vidual, and thia functional value is related to the reac- 
tion side of ihe individual's nature, as much as to the 
receptive side. Indeed, the receptive organs may be in 
normal functional operation, while the reactive organ- 
izations are engaged in responding to the stimulation 
with violent protective movements, The character 
of experience will depend, in such cases, not on the 
sensation qualities or intensities considered as isolated 
facts, but rather on the natural tendency toward 
reaction. The true significance of protective activities 
is that they conflict with all the normal tendencies of 
beha\-ior. They are so imperative in character that 
they conflict with every other mode of behaxnor and 
disturb all other forms of attention, thus giving ex- 
perience that particular tone which we describe as a 
disagreeable feeling. 

For like reasons, sensations from the abdominal 
organs are usually designated as feelings. Such sensory 
processes are always present and always enter into 
every organization, either furnishing a favorable 
background for the active tendencies of the moment 
or convicting with the tendencies aroused in respome 
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to the demands of the external world. In either case, 
there ia the cloBest relation between activity and 
the persistent sensory impulses which come to us from 
our own bodies. The ease ia even clearer when these 
organio processes become abnormal and especially 
intense; they are then sources of very vivid feeling 
attitudes. They dominate experience, not merely by 
their intensity, but also and chiefly by the effect which 
they produce on the active life of the individual. A 
roan with a toothache or a dull pain in his abdomen 
cannot pay attention to anything except this persist' 
ent impression, which challenges constantly his efforts 
to /emove the irritation and mockingly recurs to in- 
terfere with everj- form of activity until the pain shall 
be removed. 

We are now prepared to criticise the doctrine some- 
times advanced, that the simplest and most primitive 
forms of experience are pure feelings. The simplest 
forms of experience are probably not made up of sharply 
differentiated contents. The various sensory qualities 
which enter into these primitive experiences are prob- 
ably more like our organic sensations than like our 
visual and auditory sensations. The activities, on 
the other hand, by which one of the lower animals 
responds to its vague sensations, are often very defi- 
nite and well developed, because they are inherited 
as complete instincts. A sensory stimulus cannot 
lead, in such cases, to a clear sensation, because the 
nervous conditions necessary for clear sensation are 
lacking. If the animal has an experience, it must be 
predominantly of the type known in our experience as 
attitude. We may assume, accordingly, that expe- 
rience probably develops on the side of attitude into 
dearly marked types before it becomes clearly differ- 
entiated in its sensory contents. We should not con- 
I elude from this that all forms of feeling are to be looked 
1 for in primitive experiences; the few which are prob- 
I ably present' however, give consciousness its character. 
The statements made regarding consciousness in ani- 
mals may be repeated with reference to the experience 
of infants, and even with regard to certain immature 
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experiences in adults. An infant's instinctive modes of 
response seem to develop long before its analysis of 
sensatioDs. The infant shows all the bodily signs 
of pleasure or pain at a period Tvhen it gives no signs 
of ability to recognize the sources of its pleasures and 
pains. Experience at such a stage must be predomi- 
nantly made up of attitudes or feelings. In similar 
fashion, an adult spends a whole day feeling dejected 
or happy because of some trivial happening in the 
morning which is utterly forgotten as content of 
thought, but was sufficiently decisive in character to 
influence the active tendencies for the whole day. In 
some such sense as this, it is doubtless true that expiv 
rience hiis well-defined attitudes or feelings before it 
has well-defined sensations and percepta. It is not 
true that experience begins wilh mere reelings, or thai 
it is ever without content factflra. It is not true that 
feelings are at first substitutes for content factors. 
Feelings are unique phases of experience which depend 
for their character upon the congruity or incongruity 
of the different active tendencies of any given moment ; 
they are attitudes, never to be confused with contents. 
This description of the character of feeling may be 
made clearer by noting tliat, while attention refei-s to 
the selective aspect of oi^anization, feeling refers to 
' the relation of one tendency to the «um tot«l of active 
tendencies. While attention ignores for the moment 
those phases of consciousness which he outside the 
focus of experience, the term feeling gets its best 
illustration in those cases in which the difficulty or 
ease of providing for a given mode of activity is dearly 
marked.because the central, selected tendency is favored 
or opposed by all the tendencies of the moment, e«- 
pecially those which lie outside the focus of attention. 
Feeling lias been defined as the subjective side of con- 
sciousness in contrast to Henaations which are the ob- 
jective factors. This dl.slinctioii calls attention to the 
fact that feelings are inutt«rs of purely pentonal organ- 
isation, while sensations are never fully determined 
either in character or time of appearance by individual 
modes of organization. Of course, scnsatJODa and 
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feelings iire both phases of consciousness and, con- 
sequently, ihey are both elements of subjective life, 
but the feelings are recognized as dependent on the 
(intHnisnl ion and habits of the individual to a. much 
greater extent than are the sensations. 

-listhetic appreciation is a phase of experience which 
is made up largely of attitudes. When one enjoys the 
graceful curve of a drawing or it-s symmetr)', or when 
lie is delighted with rhythms, his experience cannot 
be explained merely by referring to the sensations 
in vol ved. 

An effort has been made by certain writers on 
eesthetics to explain the simpler forms of lesthetic 
appreciation by the sensations which enter into them. 
Thus, it has bwn said that curved lines are more agree- 
able than irregular Unes, because the natural path of an 
eye movement is a curve. The sensations derived from 
curved lines are thus supposed to agree very closely 
with natural tendencies in the organ of sense. Again, 
rhythm is more agreeable than an irregular or monoto- 
nous series of stimulations. This is sometimes explained 
as due to the natural tendency of the ne^^■ouH system to 
exhibit a succession of rhythmical waves of activity 
and relaxation. 

Photographic records of eye movements seem to show 
that the natural path of these movements is not a curve, 
but a series of \ery irregular directions. The rhythms 
which are most agreeable do not coincide with the rhyth- 
mical fluctuations in intensity which can lie demon- 
strated in nervous action. Indeed, the effort to give 
a simple sensory explanation of the (esthetic feelings 
always breaks down. The true explanation involves 
much more than the single sensation; it involves in 
every case the comparison of series of impressions and 
theassumptinnof an altitude which is usually connected 
with some definite form of bodily reaction. 

Contrast the series of impressions which go to make 
up the experience of a straight line with the series of 
impret«iona which go to rnnke up the experience of an 
irregular, broken line. In tJie first case, there is a plan 
of arrangement whicii r&n easily be apprehended and 
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can be followed in looking along the regular line. The 
irregular line, on the other hand, is a succession of 
changes calling at each point for a readjustment of the 
observer's experience. There is no unity in the broken 
line. The reiiaon why the straight line gives satisfac- 
tion and the broken line does not, can be understood 
when the two ex|)eriences are thus contrasted with 
respect to their unity and regularity. The line which 
permits a relatively simple mode of adjustment in- 
volves no internal conflicts and, consequently, is 
pleasurable, while the irregularity of (he broken line 
disturbs the whole organized behavior of the indi- 
vidual and results in a disagreeable feeling attitude. 

The reason why a regular curve is as much more 
agreeable than a straight line, as a straight line is more 

' agreeable than a broken line, appears when we consider 
that a regular curve has not merely unity and regu- 
larity, but a certain variety which makes the total 
experience richer in character than does the rigid uni- 
formity of a straight line. It is difficult to express 
the matter in terms which will not seem tautologous, 
for the unity and variety of organized experience is 
at once a, fact of experience and the essence of its 
agreeable character. The physiological conditions of 
both the organization of experience and its feeling 
tone are the same. When a group of sensations issues 
into a single well-organized channel of activity and 
gathers into this single system a great variety of fac- 
tors, it leads to a pleasurable feeling- 

If we turn to the more complex characteristics of 
a?stheticul figures, such as their balance and symmetry, 

- we find that we can give an account of certain activities 
which are related to the feeling tone. Let the observer 
look at an unsymmetrical drawing, such as that shown 
in Fig. 50. The long horizontal line with the black 
figures at its ends is not well supported at the fulcrum 
given in the figure. The feeling of lack of balance in 
this figure is directly related tfl an active tendency on 
the part of the observer to offer Itis support totheline 
as it carries the larger figure, and ihis tendency to action 
which is inspired by the figures is accompanied by a 
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distinctly disagreeable experience, because it is con- 
tinually inelTective in producing its purpose. Ex- 
amples of the feeling of ple»sure derived from har- 
monious complexes can be derived from the study of 
Greek architectural forms. The Greeks recognized the TheGre. 
fact that a column with perfectly straight lines ia not "''''"°- 
an festhetical object. Such a column always seems to 
be weaker in the center than at the extremities, where 



Flo. ED. The two bl»cl[ spots are evidently not well gupporled 
by the fulcrum ebown in the fi|rure. There is a rF«ile« reeling 
thkl tbr large figure should be supported by ttie observer. 

there are larger masses of matter. There is, therefore, 
a feeling of unrest inspired in the observer lest the 
column should give way in the center, where the tension 
is great and the material relatively reduced. The 
Greeks, accordingly, made their columns larger in the 
middle than at the e^ctremities, and the result was that 
the observer, seeing the reenforcement at the critical 
part of the column, has a feeling of satisfaction rather 
than of unrest in looking at the lines. The feeling can- 
not be explained by saying that the eye moves up and 
down the edges of a beautiful column in any more 
natural lines than it would if the edges of the column 
were perfectly straight. The very slight curve in the 
columns would not produce easy movements, even if 
if were true, as it probably is not, that the eyes naturally 
move in curved lines. The beauty of the Greek column, 
as seen by an observer, can be explained only in terms 
of a general active sympathy with the column on the 

Krt of the observer. The term sympathy is not used 
re as a figure of speech. There ia a real bodily eSort 
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involved in obser\nng a persnn or even a column lifting! 
a weight. The tension of the muscles often becomes 
so intense in watching another person at work that the 
observer becomes conucious of the tension as a distinct 
fact in experience. In looking at inanimate objects 
the tension is not so great, but our perception of the 
column involves an active sympathy which is as 
important in determining the total character of the 
mental process as is the complex of sensory impressions. 
The presence of muscular tensions related to per- 
ception of weight can be demonstrated in certain special 
ciises. If one prepares two blocks of exactly the same 
objective weight but of very different sizes, so that one 
is, for example, about a foot cube and the other three 
inches cube, the observer will find when he comes to lift 
these two blocks that the smaller block seems decidedly 
heavier than the larger one. The explanation of this 
fact is to be found in the muscular preparation of the 
observer when he first looks at the two blocks. The 
visual experience from the small block leads him to 
prepare to do a small amount of work in lifting it. 
while the visual impression of the larger block is rec- 
ognized in terms of a totally different kind of muscular 
organization, which may be described by saying that 
the observer prepares to do more work in lifting t he large 
block than he prepares to do in lifting the smaller one. 
When, with these differences of preparation, the ob- 
server lifts the two blocks, he finds that his preparation 
docs not coincide with the demands forced upon him 
through his direct contact with the blocks. There is. 
therefore, a sharp disagreement between the original 
percept based upon vision and the subsequent expe- 
rience dependent on touch. This disagreement ex- 
presses itself in the form of an illusion with regard to 
weight. This illusion is not due to sensations merely, 
but involves certain preparations or active responses 
which would never have been explicitly brought to 
consciousness if the elaborate comparison had not been 
undertaken. There can be no doubt that whenever 
one looks at a small object, he prepares to lift it. The 
preparation consists in an incipient act, and this act 
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tis the pM'siological parallel of nn important phase of 
the observer'a mental process of recogaition. 

This illusion of weight and ainiilar facts from prac- 
tical life throw much light on the nature of the organ- | 
ization which was referred to when it was stated in i 
diacuseing the lesthetic attitude toward a column, that ] 
one sympathizes with the column in the work which 
it does in supporting the materials placed upon it. 
There is a certain direct perceptual estimation of 
the fitness of the column to do its work. That esti- 
mation does not express itself in an abstract judgment; 
it expresses itself immediately in the muscular tension 

■ which is aroused in the observer as an integral part 
of the process of recognition. If the column is in- 
adequate, the observer is led to a strained attitude of 
assisting the column; if the column is adequate to its 
task, there is an attitude of satisfied recognition. 

When we turn from form to the consideration of i 
rhythm, we find, as stated above, that simple explana- J 
tioofl of the sesthetic character of rhythms have been ^ 
attempted on the basis of the fact that the nervous i 
system functions naturally in rhythmical successions. ' 
It has been shown in an early discussion that conlinu- 

»ous change in nervous processes and in experience is 
the basis for the recognition of time. It was there 
pointed out, however, that the mere existence of 
rhythmical change is not enough to account for the 
temporal form in experience. The time form can be rec- 
ognized only when the successive factors of experience, 
which are slightly different from each other, are bound 
together into single experiences that are recognized 
as referring to stable objects, in 8pit« of the changes 
which go on in mental life. So here, the mere existence 
of an agreement in rhythmical character between the 
stimulations and the nervous activities which receive 
the stimulations, is not an adequate explanation of the 
feeling of pleasure which is usually aroused by rhythms. 
We must find some different reasons why a rhythmical 
succession is capable of giving, not merely a series of 
experiences, but a series of experiences which are dis- 
tinctly agreeable. 
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In seekiog an adequate explanation of the pleasure 
arousedbyrhythnis, it sliouid be noted, in the first place, 
that not all successions of a rhythmical character are 
agreeable. !f the rhythm is too slow or too fast, it 
may become an extremely monotonous succession or a 
chaotic successioo incapable of arousing pleasure. The 
rhythms of medium rate, which are agreeable, are un- 
questionably related to the periods of certain forms of 
coordinated bodily activity. For example, successions 
of sounds which come at a rate similar to that at which 
one can make such body movements as are used in 
dancing, are extremely agreeable. Furthermore, the 
general rhythms that are favorable to vocal articula- 
tions are agreeable, while those which are loo fast or 
too slow for articulation are often very disagreeable. 
The relation here pointed out is not to the rhythm of 
nervous discharges into the muscles, for these nervoua 
discharges are far more rapid than the gross movements 
mentioned. It can be shown, for example, that the 
discharge of the nervous current into u muscle is at 
the rate of from ten to twenty waves of discharge in a 
second. A succession of sounds coming at such a rate 
would be much too rapid to be regarded as agreeable. 
A much more favorable rate for the rhythm is one. two, 
or three strokes in a second, and such rates of rhythm 
are comparable to the rate of certain bodily activilies. 
We are justified, therefore, in saying that when one is 
able to respond to certain sensations by movements, 
either of articulation or of some other sort, there arises 
in experience a feeling of harmony between the demands 
of the stimulation and the ability to meet these de- 
mands promplly. The feeling of harmony aroused by 
a rhythm depends, therefore, not upon the fundamental 
rhythms of nervous metabolism, but rather upon the 
relation between stimulation and response. 

When we turn from the simpler forms of (esthetic 
appreciation of symmetry and rhythm to the more com- 
plex forms, such as are involved in music and literature. 
the problem becomes greatly involved. One general 
principle can, however. Ije laid down — no form of 
appreciation is ever determined by the sensation factors 
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considered out of relation to each other, and out of 
relation to the individual who is impressed by the aen- 
sationa. Appreciation is a matter of relations; fiction 
agrees with hfe; a figure of 8|)eet'h fits the mood devel- 
oped in the reader. In all these cases the impression 
arouses feelings by virtue of Its relations. 

A typical example ot the difiioulty of explaining aii. 

feelings by sensation qualities ia to be found in the uiall 

theories which have been advanced to explain the feel- EJJ','"J°'"^ 
ings aroused by harmonies and discords in tonal ex- <iucin 
perience. When certain tones are given together or fn'SH,™* 
in immediate succession, they arouse a composite ex- ^•"*" 
perience of consonance which is accompanied by a 
strong feeling of pleasure. Other tunes, when combined, 
give a diametrically opposite feeling and a distinct 
experience of dissonance. The physical character- 
istics of consonant and dissonant tones can be described 
with great accuracy. The general law is that when the 
rales of the vibration of tones are related in simple 
ratios, such aa 1 : 2. 2 : 3, 3 : 4, 4 : 5, 5 : 6, 3 : 5. and 5 :8, 
they are consonant and pleasing; while rates of vi- 
brations related in such complex ratios as 15: 16 are 
dissonant and unpleasant. I-'recjuent attempts have 
been made to find a corresponding fact of sensory 
fusion depending upon the structure of the organ of 
sense. Thus, It has been held that the fibers of the 
basilar membrane are set in vibration by any given 
tone in such a way, that not only the fiber corresponding 
directly to the tone is set in vibration, but also certain 
other fil>ers which stand in a simple ratio to the funda- 
mental fiber. This series of related vibrations cor- 
responds, it is pointed out, to the external physical 
fact that a resounding wire or rod gives out a funda- 
mental and a series of overtones, which overtones are 
related to the fundamental in the simple ratios 1 :2,2:3, 
etc. It is argued that such a consonant vibration of a 
number of fibers in the basilar membrane furnishes a 
physiological basis for t he fusion of all tones which stand 
related in simple ratios, and it has even been asserted 
that the agreeable character of the consonance Is 
alao explained by this fusion. 
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ott-eo Btanda in the ciosest relation to the ability to 
appreciate sound harmonies. That there will l>e a 
regular law of relationship between the vocal artivities 
which produce differences in pitch, and that this law 
will be closely related to the laws of physical vibration 
in the tones produced, ia, from the nature of the case, 
obvious without detailed proof. Again, it is to be 
recognized that the history of harmony shows that there 
has been a marked development of the range of ap- 
preciation of complex tonal combinations since the 
time of the Greeks, while there is no evidence of a change 
in the ear as an organ of sense, but muchevidence that 
there has been a development in the ability to use the 
vocal cords in more rapid and complex coordinations. 
Such suggestions as these must be supplemented by 
reference to the other general activities which have 
been found to be of importance in connection with the 
feeling tone of colors and other sensations. The full 
onderstanding of tonal feeling awaits more searching 
examination of the organic activities of the circulatory 
and general muscular system which are aroused by 
tonal stimulations. The failure of the effort to develop 
on adequate explanation of tonal feelings by studying 
tonal sensations supplies the strongest incentives to 
lake up the general investigation of the activities con- 
nected with tonal experiences. At the same time, the 
(Uscuasion furnishes a most striking illustration of the 
limitations of a psychology which deals with sensory 
factors alone and neglect functions, especially the 
functional relations of sensations to activity. 

Such an account of feelings as the foregoing, which / 
shows that feeling and the active attitudes of the in- J 
dividual are inseparably related, gives the largest range ' 
to the term feeling, while at the same time it distin- 
guishes sharply between sensory content and feeling 
attitudes. It also shows the ground of the intimate 
relations between feeling and attention as expressed 
in the term intere-st. Attention is a more general fact 
and may be Keen in cases of holh agreeable and dis- 
agreeable experience. Since, however, attention is 
present in hign degree in all processes of reorganization 
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Such a sensory explnDation can be attacked from 
many different sides. In the first place, the experience 
derived from tonal harmonies is not merely, or chiefly, 
one of fusion; it is rather an experience of concord or 
harmony between factors which can be distinguished 
OS sensory qualities. Again, the harmony which is not 
a sensory fact at all, cannot be explained in terms of 
the action of the organ of sense except on the a-ssump- 
tion that stimulations of the sense organ produce at 
times sensations of tone, and again, when the tones come 
in groups, forms of consciousness which are very dif- 
ferent from sound. As an illustration of the extraor- 
dinary assumptions to which some psychologists have 
felt themselves driven in attempting to explain har- 
mony, it may be mentioned that certain writers have 
held that the mind goes through a subconscious enu- 
meration of the vibrations of each tone, and then derives 
its experienceof harmony or discord, and also its feeling 
of pleasure or displeasure, through a comparison of the 
numbers thus obtained. Such references to subcon- 
scious processes bring only confusion, and are worse than 
useless in the discussion of experience. 

In view of the difficulties encountered in the formu- 
lation of any theory of tonal feeling based upon the 
quality of tonal sensations, Stumpf, who is one of the 
leading investigators in this field, has expressed the 
conclusion that there are certain fundamental unities 
of nervous activity aroused by harmonious groups of 
tones, which fundamental unities he frankly admits 
he is not able to explain. 

For the purposes of illustration, we might leave the 
, matter at this point, depending upon our earlier dis- 
cussions of the relation between feeling and action to 
suggest the probable direction in which the solution 
of the problem should lie sought. There is one concrete 
suggestion, however, which may tend tn strengthen the 
general explanation of feeling which has been reached 
in earlier paragraphs, and at the same time throw light 
on the nature of the agreeable character of tonal har- 
mony. There can l)e no question that the ability to 
produce vocal harmonies through muscular activity 
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often stands in the cloaept relation to the ability to 
appreciate sound harnioniefi. That there will be a 
regular law of relationship between the vocal activities 
which produce differences in pitch, and that this law 
will be closely related to the laws of physical vibration 
in the tones produced, is, from the nature of the case, 
obvious without detailed proof. Again, it is to be 
recognized that the history of harmony shows that there 
has been a marked development of the range of ap- 
preciation of complex tonal combinations since the 
time of the Greeks, while there is no evidence of a change 
in the ear as an organ of sense, hut muchevidence that 
there has been a development in the ability to use the 
vocal cords in more rapid and complex coordinations. 
8uch suggestions as these must be supplemented by 
reference to the other general activities which have 
been found to be of importance in connection with the 
feeling tone of colors and other sensations. The full 
understanding of tonal feeling awaits more searching 
eiiamination of the organic activities of the circulatory 
and general muscular system which are aroused by 
tonal stimulations. The failure of the effort to develop 
an adequate explanation of tonal feelings by studying 
tonal sensations supplies the strongest incentives to 
take up the general investigation of the activities con- 
nected with tonal experiences. At the same time, the 
discussion furnishes a most striking illustration of the 
limitations of a psychology which deals with sensory 
factors alone and neglects functions, especially the 
functional relations of sensations to activity. 

Such an account of feelings as the foregoing, which i 
shoH's that feeling and the active attitudes of the in- j 
di\'idual are inseparably related, gives the largest range ' 
to the term feeling, while at the same time it distin- 
guishes sharply between sensory content and feeling 
attitudes. It also shows the ground of the intimate 
relations between feeling and attention as expressed 
in the term interest. .Attention is a more general fact 
and may be seen in cases of both agreeable and dis- 
agreeable experience. Since, however, attention is 
present in high degree in all processes of reorganization 
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of activities, it is more likely to be intense where the 
feeling of displeasure shuwfi that certain active ten- 
dencies are in conflict, and there is, therefore, a necessity 
of reorganization. 

The analysis of experience which has been worked out 
in the last two chapters is distinctly functional in type. 
There is a disposition in some quarters to reduce feeling 
and attention, and the other phases of experience, to 
elements, and to regard them aa "structural" rather 
than "functional" phases of experience. Such re- 
duction of all experience to a common "structural" 
character makes it very difficult to find any physio- 
logical formulas for the conditions of these complex 
processes of arrangement, and sacrifices the complexity 
of real experience in the interests of simplicity and uni- 
formity of description. The character of feeling, when 
it is recognized aa a functional fact, may be more difficult 
to describe in ordinary terminology than when it is 
called an ultimate element of consciousness, but the 
more complex formula will be more in keeping with 
the facts and will furnish a surer basis for the applica- 
tion of psychology to the other sciences of man, and 
to the practical diagnosis of human interests and forms 
of conduct. 



CHAPTER Vlir 

INSTINCT AND HABIT 

• Iw the foregoing chapters reference has constantly Two 
ten made to the nervous organizations of an individual tl^tvouL"' 
} important conditions of his experience. No effort J^^'"' 

■ bas been made, however, to account for the origin of iiinctMid 
the various types of organization which manifest them- '"'"'■ 
selves. The present chapter will be devoted to the 

consideration of this matter of origins. There are 

two definite sources from which the organizations in a ^H 

given individual may be drawn. The first is heredity ^H 

in the form of instinct, the second is individual eSort ^H 

resulting in the formation of habits. ^B 

Every individual is born with certain main outlines of inheriiuo* 
his nervous structure provided through inheritance, fb^J^Jliii 
exactly as the other structures of his body are provided nwvou* 
through inheritance. If an individual has arms and legs, I^^^id 
he will also have the nerve fibers to connect the muscles ^|JJ,'i^, 
of these extremities with the spinal cord. The structure »i»- 
of the sense organs is also provided through inheritance, 
and, as has been made clear in earlier discussions, 
there is little or no change in the character of these 
organs of sense in the course of individual experience. 
Inheritance, however, goes even further than to provide 
these main structures. The central organs themselves 
are, to some extent, mapped out at the beginning of 
individual life. The result of this central organization 
is that at the time of birth the muscles of the body are 
not merely under the general control of the nervous 
system, they are under Hie control of organized centers 

, which are able, to a certain extent, to coordinate the 
Wtivitiea of dilTerent parts of the body. 

Coordinated activities of the muscles, provided for in 
' e iuhented structure of the nervous system, are called 
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coardi- instincts. Good illustrations of instincts occur in the 
"iViii™'^ life of any animal and in the early life of human infants. 
KriiihOTii- ^'^^ example, if a young bird hears a loud sound, this 
an™ are 80und not Only discharges itself through the nervous 
•rmcu.""' system, but because of the internal organization of the 
nervous system, the sound will discharge itself in a group 
of coordinate activities which result in that form of 
behavior commonly described aa feigning death. The 
individual bird does not recognize the significance or 
value of its behavior, at least the first time it executes 
it. The act can, therefore, not be explained as due 
in any way to individual intelligence. Furthermore, 
it appears in the same form in all members of the species. 
The organization which controls the activity has been 
worked out in the course of the experience of the bird's 
ancestors as a form of protective movement to be put 
into operation whenever the animal is threatened by 
an approaching enemy. To say that the young bird 
which performs this movement is cognizant of dan- 
ger and assumes an appropriate attitude, would be 
to invert the true relations exhibited in the situation. 
The mode of behavior is immediate and depends directly 
upon the external stimulation plus the inherited or- 
ganization. The attitude of fear is just as much de- 
termined through heredity as is the ability to hear the 
sound through the ear or the ability to respond to the 
sound with the muscles of the body. The only dif- 
ference between the structures of the ear and muscles 
and the central nervous structures underlying the 
instinctive organizations, is that the peripheral organs 
are conspicuous and generally recognized, whereas the 
organization in the central nervous system is inacces- 
sible except through the indirect evidences of activity. 
imtFocu Other typical illustrations of organized instinctive 

livf Potmi modes of behavior may be drawn from a study of the 
of Mperi- human infant. One of the most fundamental instincts 
™"' of the infant is the instinct of sucking. Any young 

mammal responds to a small object placed between ita 
lips by a complex form of coordination which nature has 
provided na the only possible means of supporting the 
animal's life during a period when individual experience 
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IB not sufficiently mature to guide the animal in securing 
it-a own food. The form of consciousness which ac- 
roropKDJes this instinrtive behavior is, of course, a 
matter of speculation, but it seems highly probable that 
the experience of the infant is not at all developed on 
the content side. He is not yet in a position to make 
any analysis of his impressions or to formulate any 
definite percepts which may guide him in action. His 
mental horizon must be limited to an immediate feeling 
of response to the mass of undifferentiated sensations. 
Since he is altogether unable to decide in terms of his 
own experience what he ought to do. the appropriate 
attitude is given to him by his race and is given in an 
unmistakable form. 

It is highly probable that the foundations of many 
of our mental attitudes reach back to instinctive or- 
ganizations. The arrangement of experiences in space, 
while it is not worked out in any definite form at the oicurm. 
beginning of life, in, nevertheless, partially provided for i^"^"'' 
in certain of the mechanical organizations which we 
inherit; such, for example, as the tendency to move 
the eyes so that all bright images shall fall on the foveas. 
Furthermore, as was pointed out in the discussion of J 

feelings, there are certain stimuli which excite activities I 

that so agree or conflict with natural tendencies as to 
determine many natural pleasures and displeasures. 

In treating of human instincts the matter is some- DcIbtbI 
what compUcated by the fact that a great many in- "™tir 
Btincts are present only in incipient forms at the be- 
ginning of life and are fully matured at a relatively 
late period. A good illustration of such a delayed 
instinct is found in the tendency of the young child 
to walk. That this tendency is inherited is shown 
by the fact that it will mature, even if there is little 
or no individual practice. The common development 
of the young child is a mixture of maturing instincts 
and ambitious efforts on the part of the child himself 
and of those surrounding him to hasten the develop- 
ment which would naturally come, even if no exertions 
were made in that direction. Certain interesting cases 
ue OQ record which show that children, who for one 
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reason or another had never made any individual effort 
to mature this mode of autivity, suddenly exhibited 
it under suitable conditions in a fully developed form. 
Young animals have frequently been experimented upon 
in a way to show that their modes of locomotion are 
wholly inatinc-tive, even though locomotion develops only 
at a relatively late period in life. Thus young birds, 
which have been incubated in isolation and have been 
caged until they reached full maturity, will fly with the 
natural mode of flight of their species as soon as they 
are liberated. 

If there are instinctive modes of behavior which 
develop somewhat slowly during the early years of life, 
it will obviously be impos.sib]e to draw a line and say that 
every form of activity which matures after a certain 
period is independent of direct hereditary organizations. 
It is equally impossible to sity that the inherited tracts 
in the nervous syst«m are in no wise modified in the 
course of individual experience. Indeed, it is always 
true that on the foundation of inherited coordinations 
there is built up a system of refinements and modi- 
fications, which constitute the characteristic mark of 
the individual. 

Inatinctsaresometimessimplifiedin the course of use; 
at other times they are united into larger systems of 
action, or are broken up into their elements and re- 
combined into new types of composite activity. We 
turn, then, to the consideration of those processes 
of activity which are related to instincts merely aa 
outgrowths and may. therefore, be treated as the prod- 
ucts of individual experience, Those modes of be- 
havior which depend upon individual experience are 
called habits. In order to make clear the relation of 
habit to instinct, it should be pointed out that not all 
habits grow out of instincts. For the purposes of our 
discussion, two classes of habits may bo distinguished. 
First, there are habits which develop out of instincts. 
Second, there are habits which develop by a process 
of selection from among the diffuse activities which 
appear whenever there is no definite mode of instinctive 
behavior which Ber\'es as a foundation for development. 
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I We may refer to these two types of habits as habits 
developed from instincts, and habits developed from 
dirfusion. 

An illustration of a habit developed from instincts is Dbti 
found in the case in which a child develops a certain hi™' 
definite attitude toward certain animals. This at- '^"^ 
titude of the child can in many cases be shown to have >■"«" 
originated out of a conflict between two tendencies. 
There are two fundamental instinctive tendencies in 
every child, indeed in every young animal. It tends, 
on the one hand, to run away from any strange or un- 
usually intense stimulation. A large object moving 
toward the eyes, a loud sound attacking the auditory 

t organs, or a strange odor or taste, will stir up in a young 
Animal a mode of action of the protective type. There 
is, on the other hand, among alt of the higher animals, 
an instinct toward contact with members of the same 
species and with related forms of animal life. Thus, 
voung bird.i naturally tend to keep close to any mem- 
ber of their species, and to other objects which are 
in any way similar to meml>ers of their own species. 
So also do young mammals. Young puppies and young 
kittens are extremely fond of companinn.ship, and 
even certain of the more solitary animals naturally 
herd in packs or in small groups, especially when young. 
The human infant exhibits both of the two fundamental 
instinctive tendencies which have just been described. 
When, accordingly, the child is for the first time con- 
fronted by an animal, its reaction may be one of with- 
drawal or one of friendly contact. Which of the two 
natural tendencies is actually selected will depend upon 
a variety of circumstances. If the instinct of flight 
or protective activity is strong, either because the in- 
dividual child is disposed to react in this way more 
^^ emphatically than in the direction of social con'act, 
^K or if the instinct of protection is rendered esjie- 
^^B aally pronounced by some accident of excessive ex- 
^^Btemal stimulation at the particular moment, then the 
^^H instinct of fear will dominate, and the social instinct 
^^m will be suppressed. In such a case, the specialized 
^^1 habit will begin to form in the general direction of fear. 
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Sometimes the attitude is so thoroughly determined by 
the first contact with the animal that all throuf;h life 
the individual tends to follow the initial impulse re- 
ceived at the first experience. There are pereonjs who 
have a very strong attitude of fear for cats and dogs, 
which attitude has become a fixed individual habit after 
being selected from among the various pos-sible instinc- 
tive modes of response which existed through inherit- 
ance at the beginning of life. 

The nervous mechanism involved in a habit which 
has resulted from selection among instincts is relatively 
easy to explain. We need only to assume that the 
Btimulation which is given at the first experience has 
two theoretically possible lines of discharge, either one 
of which would be through a well-defined instinctive 
tract. The conditions of the first encounter carry the 
stimulation in question into one of the two instinctive 
channels and tiiereafter this selected channel becomes 
the natural and easy path of discharge for the stimulus 
whenever it recurs. The habit is, accordingly, de- 
pendent upon individual experience only in the one 
phase which is described by saying that the stimulus 
IB directed into one path rather than the other. Tho 
individual does not in such cases cultivate a new type 
of attitude; he simply applies to the particular situa- 
tion in band an attitude which is already present in 
his nature. 

A second somewhat different type of derivation of 
habit from instinct is found in cases in which the final 
mode of activity is not along the line of any single 
instinct, but is a compromise in which one instinct 
is modified by conflict with other instinctive tendenries, 
Suppose, for example, that the human infant who 
naturally tends to be afraid of an animal, is encouraged 
by cireumstunces to as-sume a friendly attitude toward 
the animal of which he is naturally afraid. His at'- 
titude and mode of reaction may be modified to a greater 
or less extent, so that instead of expressing the full 
tendency of his instinct to run away, he may have 
merely a suppressed internal recoil from the animal, 
while all of bis grosser protective movements are modi- 
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I&ed. Many of the human instincts are probably thus 
Bomewhat reduced in intensity and in their form of ex- 
pression. Darwin argued at length that the expression 
of human and animal emotions are in many cjises 
simply reduced instinctive forms of behavior. Many 
of the facial expressions in human beings are, according 
to his view, remains of early forms of activity in the 
jaw and mouth muucles, which once accompanied real 
combat. The changes in circulation and respiration 

> which come with fear and embarrassment are to be 
regarded as partial expressions of certain fundamental 
iDstinuts. For example, when we are frightened there 
is for an instant a pause in all the internal activities 
preparatory to the x-ioient activities necessary to flight 
and after this first pause there comes a violent beat- 
ing of the heart which originally accompanied flight. 
^B When in mature life one refuses to indulge in flight, he 
^^kmay, ne^'e^thelcs^, have all the internal activities. 8uch 
^^Mxamplea as these tend to emphasize heredity. The 
^H; Individual ia seen to begin life with a large stock of 
possible habits and instinctive attitudes. His final 
altitudes are determined in kind and degree by the 
circumstances of individual life, but the great major- 
ity of the fundamental possibilities in human nature 
are given at the bepnning of life. We may say, there- 
fore, that an individual is bont with a large stock of at- 
titudes quite as much as with a large supply of organs 
of sense and forma of possible sensory exporienw. The 
inherited attitudes are not specific in their applica- 
tion until after individual ex[>erience has worked out 
Btlie application, but they are native and explicable only 
ID terms that recognize their fundamentally hereditary 
character. 
Turning now from the habits which are developed 
through the selection and modification of instincts. 
we come to the habits which cannot properly be truired 
to any single instinct or group of instincts. I^t us 
suppose that a stimulus or a combination of stimula- 
tions is introduced into the nervous system of the child, 
but finds no specific channel of discharge open to it 
through inheril«d organization. This stimulation will 
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produce an excitation which will be very widely dis- 
tributed throughout the whole nervous system, because 
it has no specific chanDel of discharge and because, us 
free energy, it must be transmilted through the nerv- 
ous system until It hnds a discharge into the active 
organs. The stimulation will, ultimately, issue through 
the avenues of motor discharge into the active 
organs of the body, but instead of issuing in a well- 
coordiuated series, it will be distributed diffusely and 
irregularly and will affect a great number of muscles. 
An example of the diffuse distribution of stimulalion 
in mature life is seen when one is suddenly slarlled by 
an unexpected loud noise, and there follows a general 
contraction of the muscles throughout the whole body. 
Such a strong stimulus breaks over all of the t>ounds of 
organization in the central nervous system and ia dis- 
tributed diffusely throughout the body. A diffuse dis- 
tribution of the stimulation is clearly a disadvantage 
to the individual. The state of the organism after 
the stimulation is such that the individual is not well 
adapted to his environment, his activities are not con- 
centrated in any single direction, and he is altogether 
unprepared to meet the future demands which the 
stimulation may impose upon him. Furthermore, it 
can easily be observed that the mental attitude which 
accompanies such diffuse activity is quite as unorgan- 
ized as the bodily attitude, and this, also, is an intolei^ 
able condition for any individual. The process of 
modifying such a diffuse reaction, of developing definite 
and precise attitudes on the mental side, and well- 
coordinated movements on the physical aide, is a long, 
complex process, carried out by the organism and bv 
consciuusness with the delays and complications which 
appear in every process of natural development. 

If we take a form of activity which has little or no 
instinctive background, such as the actinty involved in 
writing, and otwerve the early stages of the effort to 
develop this type of activity into a habit, we shall be 
able to observe tlie characteristics of a diffuse activity. 
It will be found, first, that movement is excessive both 
in extent and intensity. The child who Is learning to 
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noves not only the necessary muscles of the 
and hand directly engaged in writing, but the 
muscles of the other hand as well. He also moves the 
muscles of the face. The diffusion of the excitation 
throughout the whole organism is one of the most 
obvious fads to be observed in such a case. In 
the second place, the elements of movement which 
are present are not coordinated into harmonious 
wholes. The various muscular contractions involved 
in the earliest attempts at writing seldom ent«r into 
such relations that there is economy in their several 
activities. This will be apparent if one observes 
the way in which the fingers and the hand act during 
the child's fonnation of series of letters. There must 
always be a movement of the hand during writing 
to carry the fingein across the page. In the child's 
writing, the fingers are used as long as they can be 
used without any cooperating hand movement. The 
hand is brought into play only after the fingers have 
become so cramped that they can no longer make lines. 
When this cramping of the fingers reaches such a point 
that it can go no farther, the finger movement is al- 
together suspended for a moment and the hand is 
moved forward in a distinct and relatively separate act. 
The writing then proceeds as before, the fingers being 
used quite to the exclusion of the hand. This obvious 
lack of combined activity of the hand and fingers il- 
lustrates a general fact which is also exhibited by the 
incoordination of the learner's several fingers in relation 
to one another. The thumb and first finger do not at 
the outset cooperate with each other in the harmonious 
way in which they should. For example, at the be- 
ginning of an upward stroke, as in the written letter /, 
the first finger presses downward against the pencil or 
pen more vigorously than is necessary and, as a result, 
the thumb is called upon to do an excess of work in 
order to overcome the unnecessary downward pressure 
of the first finger. There is thus a lack of harmony 
and even a certain degree of interfereni* in the organs 
which are directly involved in the activity. The ex- 
planation of diffusion and incoordination at the be- 
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ginning of developmenl is dmitar to the explatialjon 
of the general diffusion of the activity throughout 
the whole muscular system in the case of a sudden loud 
noise. In both cases, the nervous impulses which 
excite the muscles do not follow definite channels. 
In the case now under consideration the channels 
are not yet developed, while in the case of the loud 
sound they are not able to confine the strong discbarge 
to definite paths. 
The third characteristic of an undeveloped movement 
, is one which is closely related to its incoordination, and 
, consists in the fact that the various phases of movement 
are all of brief duration, not being united with each 
other into a continuous series. If one examines the 
writing of a child, he finds that the lines, instead of 
being continuous, fluent lines, are made up of short, 
irregular parts. The direction of the movement in 
these short, irregular parts is very frequently away from 
the general direction which the movement should follow. 
We may say that the line is a succession of efforts to 
produce the tine rather than a sequence of coordinated 
muscular contractions appropriate to the general 
movement. When the movement develops, as it 
does after practice, the diflferent elements arc bound 
together in such a way that their sequence cannot be 
detected; they are no longer separate factors. The 
adult who begins to write the letter t docs not make 
a series of separate movemenis as the pencil is carried 
along the upward stroke. He does, however, make 
a series of muscular contractions. The transition from 
the irregular succession of sepiimte movements to a 
series of contractions constituting phases of a single 
complex activity, which however is thoroughly unified, 
is pro%ided for by the coupling together of a series 
of ner\-ous tracts which provide for the proper temporal 
distribution of the motor excitation. 
•*m It is clear from the foregoing study of the character- 

i""" istics of an undeveloped activity that nature approaches 
*°' this problem of development in the same way in which 
uciioB. all the problems of development are approached; 
namely, through excessive productions and selection 
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^Rt the proper elementa. Since the rhlld does not have 
the proper nervous organization to control his move- 
ments, nature has provided that he shall make a super- 
abundance of movements involvinj; all of the different 
parts of the body, even those which are not directly 
concerned in the final activity. If, in this excess of 
movement, certain factors accomplish the end toward 
which the individual is working, these successful con- 
stituents of movement will gradually be emphasized 
and the unsuccessful constituents will gradually be 
elimioaled, until finally diffusion gives way to a limited 
number of precise and well-defined combinations of 
activity. If the selected factors are rei>eated together 
a sufficient number of times, the nervous activities 
involve<l in each particular phase of the movement 
gradually become connected with each other. This 
uniting of the nervous processes and structures when 
repetition of the activity takes place, is due to the fact 
that the central nervous system cannot become active 
in one of its centers without involving to a greater or 
less extent sympathetic relations with all of the other 
centers which are in action either at the same time 
or immediately before and after. _ 

The two fundamental principles of nervous develop- Printii^M 
raent important for the explanation of habit are, ac- ^a'S^ 
cordingly, these. First, there is a tendency for all "™- 
^_pvts of the nenous system which are active at the 
^Bune time to become related to one another in their 
^^ptivity; and, second, there is always a process of 
^Huectton going forward by which those combinations 
which attain the end toward which the individual 
is working are preserved and the others are eliminated. 
The first of these two principles is not difficult to under- 
stand when the close structural and functional inter- 
n-iation of the various parts of the nervous system 
is recalled. The second principle is much more difficult 
to explain. This principle may be restated in the fol- 
■lowing terms : If an animalgocslhrough acertain mode 
T activity and derives advantage from the success 
* irh attends this performance, it is likely to repeat 
) »etivity; whereas, if the activity does not attain 
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sueccas, the uiUiuI wiU not repeat it. Tlie 
of the onlinar>' ™*" "> observing mrh a e ,^^ 
is to ny thai the mind, otwerving the enettm O^IV 
etma u emat the inoraoeiit, derides in favor of » iBode 
of action or decides to abandoo it. Then in fluaj 
eaaes, however, which are not suareptible of tJaa cx- 
Ewi- planatioo of inteDigent chotre. For exan^jJe, uunab 
r7?^hi? have been observed uixler experioieaial raoditJOBt, 
gj]^;,;^ and their inodeB of dei,-eloping habits have been cire- 
orCbriaT fuUv recorded. Thtis, rats were put into boxes whirb 
I5*jr^"* could be opened by sliding a simple boh. or by miJling 
>*«?■" a slrinjr, w by various rombioations of ibese devices. 
Outside of the box wad plued food or other attracti™ 
inducem^it which tended to prompt the BninuJ to 
execut* ihe nec*»arv- moverDenta to eSect its esr^ie. 
The animal Bhowed at first under these cirrumstances 
all the characteristics of diffuse behavior, moving rest- 
lessly about the ca:^ and clawing aimlessly at every- 
thing it could reach. Finally, by sheer gofxi fortune, 
it hit upon the particular kind of activity which freed 
it from captivity and put it in possession of Ihe food. 
After the animal succeeded once in making the suc- 
cetsful movement, it was again confined in the box and 
was induced to repeat the act. The time required for 
the second escape was shorter, and yet in this second 
case the animal did not go about the act in any in- 
telligent way. It merely exhibited less diffuaenws. 
The reduction of diffuseness was undoubtedly condi- 
tioned in the nervous eyatem by the development of 
more definite lines of dischai|;e. 

The pleasure which an animal or a human being 
enjoys on attaining what is called success in any gi%*eo 
enterprise must be related in some way to the organ- 
■ ization which we have been discussing. If the animal 
is constantly receiving from food pliiced before it the 
sensory stimulations which incite it to activity, it 
will, beeause of its in.%tinctive tendencies of response to 
the food, be induced to make the effort necessary to 
secure the food. If the box is continually in the wuy 
of it« Bccomplinhing the instinclive HCtion appropriate 
to the stimiilua, it will experience, for reasons which 
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were pointed out in earlier discussions, a marked dis- 
agreeable feelinji;. When, now, by any chance activity 
on tlie purt of the animal, the obstructions are removed 
and the instinctive tendencies to take food are allowed 
free play, the animal derives pleasure from the ( 
summation of its instinctive tendencies. The stim- 
ulation has been discharged through the instinctive 
channel by first passing through the channels which led 
to the activities which made the instinctive movements 
possible. Thus it is that the movements which im- 
mediately preceded the instinctive acts are, by the 
natunil proeesa of nervous organization, coupled with 
the instinctive activities into a single whole. This 
total combination, accordingly, becomes an harmo- 
nious and continuous form of behavior on the first prin- 
ciple stated: namely, the principle of fusion of simul- 
taneous or immediately succe-ssive processes. 

It is too abbreviated a form of statement to say in pih 
this case that the pleasure of success leads the mind to '^, 
select the appropriat* activity; the fact is rather that "°" 
the pleasure comes because the selection has been suc- 
cessfully made in a natural way. When we understand 
this more elaborate formula, we can apply it to many 
cases. Thus, the child's pleasure in succe^ully forming 
a letter is not in essence different from the animal's 
pleasure in securing; food. The child does not begin 
to write until there is a strong tendency toward activity 
aroused in him by the sight of external examples and 
models, or by the less direct desire to escape punish- 
ment. When he finds his activities attaining only in a 
measurable degree the ends toward which his models 
and examples attract him. he feels a displeasure which 
comes from a comparison of his own products with the 
patterns set for him. When, on the other hand, Ha 
movements attain the end desired, there is pleasure. 
The pleasure is not, as some have believed, the selective 
factor. The pleasure is an incident to the total process 
of adaplattnn. The selection can l« explained only 
when it is recognized that movement is always an 
adjustment to some exciting stimulation, and is suc- 
eessful only when that exciting stimulation has been 
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met in a way which is natural and compatible with 
the total organization of the individual. 

A further examination of certain negative facta 
which appear in the development of writing will make 
clearer the nature of the selective process by which 
habits are organized. Just as soon as the child's 
attention in writing is turned away from his models 
and from the social motives which tend to incite him 
to greater effort toward the perfection of form, he 
ceases to select movements which are more advanta- 
geous for the construction of legible letters. He now 
uses writing for more remote purposes and leaves the 
organized activity in the form in which it was when 
his attention turned to broader considerations; or, at 
I most, he merely allows easier and more rapid forma to 

I creep in without reference to the effects on the legi- 

bility of his writing. 
pjSudon It can easily be shown that there are many unor- 

alimioiui^ panized and diffuse phrases in adult writing, which 
*™ '" result from the fact that moat persona are no longer in a 
ing.""" critical attitude toward their own activities. Many 
persons show that their motor organization is diffuse 
by moving the head unnecessarily, or by contorting 
the face in sympathy with the writing activity. Many 
adults are diffuse in excessive pressure upon the paper 
on which they write. Such excessive pressure against 
the writing surface has not been fully eliminated, because 
the individual has never been driven by obviously un- 
favorable consequences in his writing to see that ex- 
cessive pressure is an unsuccessful part of the move- 
ment. Again, when attention is given to the relation 
between hand and finger movements, incoordinations 
will be observed. Not more than ten out of every 
hundred writers are able to adjust the band so as to 
secure a fairly uniform slope of the letters in all parts 
of the page. The positions of the hand at the begin- 
ning of the line of writing and at the end of the line 
of writing determine the differences in slope of the 
letters in these parts of the line, and the tendency to 
irregularity can bo largely eliminated by a rotation 
of the hand as it crossea the page. This rotation ia 
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_' frequently uncultivated and irregular, and, as a 
^«eult, otner hand movements have to be injected into 
■the series of activities in order to correct the uneven 
elopea, making the total movement of the hand un- 
necesaarily clumsy and uneconomical. These crudities 
Ti'hich remain in adult writing show verj- clearly that 
the development of habits must always have some 
^lefinite cause. Selection of movements is a positive 
process. When the child shows a tendency to select 
and improve in writing movements, while the adult 
accepts as finished a form of behavior which shows 
lack of complete development, the explanation of these 
iacts can be found in the strong motives for develop- 
ment in the early stages of life and the absence of these 
jnotives later. 

From this discussion of the development of habits, 
"we turn to certain practical principles of organization, 
^'hen an organization has become thoroughly estab- 
lished, either because it is a native instinct, or through 
the selection of instincts on the ground of personal ex- 
perience, or through the development of a habit from 
viiiTusion, there is a strong tendency for the developed 
activity to be used by the individual. The tendency 
to repeat organized modes of activity shoAS itself in 
« great variety of ways. There is, perhaps, no better 
illustration of this fact than the play activities of 
children. Such activities are due at first to natural 
instincts, and later in fife to the tendency of an indi- 
vidual to repeat the activities which he has cultivated 
through personal effort. One cannot observe the 
behavior of a young animal or child without recog- 
nizing the fact that at certain periods of life, when 
instinctive activities mature, the individual tends to 
repeat these activities again and again, and at the same 
time derives great satisfaction from them. The kitten 
playing with the ball is a typical illustration. The 
child picking up an object and laying it down repeatedly 
is an equally good illustration of the pleasure derived 
from the mere execution of a form of movement which 
is naturallv provided by inheritance. Many of the 
plays of children express the deep-seated instinctive 
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tendencies of human nature in inimalure form. The 
child enjoys the experience of fear so long aa it is 
BUfEciently mild to lead to the mere exerciae of his 
natural instincts of flight, without catling out the in- 
stinct in its full intensity. The young animal enjoys 
the test of strength with his fello.vs, because this test 
is a faint expression of his natural instinct for comhat. 
When we come to the more elaborate forms of play, 
n we cannot account for them merely hy the formula of 
'^ instinctive tendencies. The child who sees his elders 
w working at some form of manual art can hardly be said 
to have an instinct for the repetition of Ihese activities. 
Our formula must be somewhat more elaborate in this 
case. We may say that the visual recognition of the 
movement tends at first to arouse in the child diffuse 
motor activities. These diffuse tendencies are grad- 
ually refined under the influence of selection in the 
presence of the model, until they become personal 
habits. As the vague natural tendency toward action 
thus develops into a definite habit of movement, the 
child will derive great satisfaction from the repetition 
of these movements, just because it is a pleasure to 
execute u natural form of activity whether it is or- 
ganized through inheritance or through acquirement. 
The tendency to acquire and repeat a form of expression 
is called the tendency to imitate. This tendency is a 
complex made up, first, of respect for eklers and all that 
this respect implies, and, second, of enepgy of action in 
excess of the immediate individual needs, and, finally, 
of a natural relation between visual stimulatioos and 
movements of the limbs. Imitation is not a particular 
instinct ; it is, however, a natural and inherited tendency, 
for there is a natural disposition in any organic tissue 
toward action. What is true of organic tissue in 
general is true of ner\'ou8 tissue; it naturally responds 
to stimulation, so that the individual enjoys action. 
The secret of the pleasure in repetition in play is to 
be found in the fact (hat organieed activity is the most 
natural channel along which the impulse to activity 
expends itself. 
The eSort has sometimea been made to explain art 
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In its manifold forms as an expression of human in- ^^^i^^,^ 
sUnct, anil there cua be qu doubt that there is a natural uboth ld- 
tendenry in many arts, as, for example, in music, to ex- 1513"^!!' 
pretta the rhythmical characteristics of native forms of i"'™!. 
action. Primitive music is attractive to those who pro- 
duce it chieHy by virtue of its rhythmical character, 
there being no harmony in tlie tones which enter into 
the rhythm. The development of the art in its 
later stages, however, evidently cannot be attributed 
merely to instinctive tendencien, Ijecause it involves so 
much more than primitive art. Art grows with the de- 
veloping ability of the musician and of the listener. 
As the vocal cords are drawn into action, they supple- 
ment the first tendencies which are more closely related 
to the crude dancing movements and involve only the 
larger muscles of the body. As the habits of articu- 
lation and song develop, the pleasures derived from 
the execution of musical compositions and I he pleasures 
derived from listening to musical productions in- 
crease in proportion to tlie new habits of expression 
which are developed and which give pleasure in their 
exercise. 

There is another phase of habits and instincts which ij"" 
it is important for us to consider in this connection, woml 
It is a commonplace that the development of a habit jJ^J^ 
frees us from the necessity for elabonite conscious ^p 
control of the movement which is involve<l in the habit, arkiu' 
No one has to pay attention in mature life to the de- "^ 
tails involved in the formation of letters as he writes. 
By long practice he has developed a habit of forming 
these letters and can now rely upon the nervous organ- 

tion to work out the details. When one considers 
single habit, it appears that the scope and vividness 
' consciousness diminish with the perfection of devel- 
opment. But we have no right to consider a single 
habit of action wholly apart from the general develop- 
ment of the individual ; and when the general develop- 
ment is considered, we find that the organization of a 

^ain automatic habit may very often be attended by 
enlargement of the possibilities of attention, so 

it when one activity hae been removed from the 
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I focoa of attention br becoming hslMtiul, it makes pi 

Wtor other factors of expefienre which nov eome ii 

KJnrtis of atteotiofi. The shifting of attention from a 

^ren point in experience to some other, does not, then, 
^iwceflsarily involve s diminution of the sum totjU of 
eonscioua experience. Whether or not the habit shall 
free the individual to pay attention to higher and more 
elaborale considerations or to 3impl«r and less signifi- 
cant phases of experience, depends entirely upon 
the direction in which the de^'elopment of individual 
experience tendji, not upon the single Isofated habit. 
The scientist who learns to perform a certain mo^■e- 
ment such as manipulating objects seen under the 
microscope, has freed his atienlion for the purpose 
of considering the objects with which he has learned to 
deal. The weaver who learns to manipulate his loom 
80 perfectly that it requires relatively little attention, 
may. on the other hand, spend his surplus mental 
energy in miserly imaginations or in the contemplation 
of petty gossip. In the case of the scientist, we have tlie 
babit serving an advantageous end and leading to a 
[ broader mental development. In thecaseof the weaver, 
t H appears dearly that there is no inherent necessity 
of mental development of a broader type through the 
development of habit. The two illustrations together 
show that the question of mental development is only 
partially solved when we deal with habit. Habit is 
taken up and organized into a larger system of personal 
consciousness and personal adaptation which will de- 
termine the value of the habit and the relations into 
which the habit is brought. 

This concludes the discussion of the direct forms of 
ronsciousness. Perception with all of its forms of 
arrangement and all of its attendant attitudes is not the 
whole of conscious life. There are in man a variety of 
indirect forms of consciousness which transcend per- 
ceptual organizations in complexity and importance 
as much as perceptual organization transcends sensa- 
tion. To the consideration of these indirect forms of 
organization, we now turn. 
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All. of the discussioDij up to this point have dealt 
with forms of experience which are directly related to 
sensory impressions. We have now to consider those 
phases of experience which are supphed, not directly 
through sensation and perception, but indirectly through 
memorj'. If one closes his eyes and thinks of the scene 
which a moment before impressed itself upon his 
vision, he will recognize that his consciousness is filled 
with a substitute for direct visual sensations and pei^ 
c^ts; this substitute is called a memory image. 
When one thinks of an absent acquaintance, the memory 
image may contain factors which are sub.stitutea for 
direct auditory impressions of the voice. When one 
thinks of a rough surface without touching it, the 
image contains substitutes for tactual factors and their 
perceptual organization. These illustrations serve to 
emphasize the scope of the word " image," which it will 
be seen is used not merely for vision, but also for all 
spheres of experience. Furthermore, enough has been 
said to justify the description of memory images as 
indirect factors, because it is clear that memory images 
are related to earlier sensory and perceptual processes 
and derive their qualitative characteristics from the 
direct experiences for which they are substitutes. 

Before taking up any of the details regarding the 
character and laws of memory images, it will be well 
to dwell briefly upon the great advantage to the in- 
dividual of possessing these substitutes for direct im- 
pressions. The mind supplied with memory images is 
relatively independent of contact with objects; the 
images may serve as the basis for attitudes and for 
reconstructive organizations which may be of the 
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highest significance in individual life. A common- 
place illustration of this advantage is seen whenever 
one runs over in his mind the various places in which he 
has been and where he might have left a lost object. 
More complex illustrations may be drawn from the 
mental activities of an inventor who thinks out many 
combinations, thus using the images in consciousness 
aa substitutes for real objects, To be sure, there are 
certain disadvantages which connect themselves with 
these advantages. The inventor can muke more 
mistakes in this imagery than he could if he tried to 
fit together real things, and one's false memory may 
lead him far astray, liut taken in the large, the 
freedom from the necessity of always waiting for direct 
impressions is one of the great superiorities of the 
higher forms of mental life. 

One of the most important statements to be made in 
the description of memory images is that different 
individuals show great differences in the character and 
vividness of their memory images. Some years ago. 
Gallon asked a number of individuals to te^t iheir 
mental imagery by calling up as definitely and fully as 
possible the familiar objects of the breakfast table. 
After the memory image had been called up, the observer 
was requested to state how clear the mentJil im^e 
was in color and form and other characteristics. Some 
of the observers said that they recalled objects with a 
vividness and detail altogether comparable to their 
perceptual experience. These Galton called good 
visualizers. Others described their memory images 
as extremely vague and hazy. Still others, who were 
between the extreme classes, stated that their mental 
images were restricted in extent and were relatively 
fainter than the percepts themselves, but, nevertheless, 
fairly comparable in general character to direct sensory 
experiences. Galton'a tests have frequently been re- 
peated, and his results have been fully corroborated. 
Furthermore, it has been found that persons who have 
faint visual images have, in some cases, vivid auditory 
images. Some persons have vivid tactual imagery 
or vivid memory of movement sensations. The bliDi), 
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a example, must have images of this kind, giving to 
. leir memory conaciousiiess a totally different type of 
content from that which exists in the mind of the 
normal individual. 

Not only ia the type of memory very different in ^ 
different individuals, but the special contents must j 
liffer according to the accidents of individual expe- f^ 
' ince. Thus, if two persons have looked at the sa ne ii 
lene from two different points of view, their imagery 
wit) be different; certain near and vivid factors for one 
person will be vague and remote for the other. Then, 
loo, individual altitudes react upon the contents of 
experience to determine the character of imagery. 
If an especially pleasing or disagreeable color has been 
presented to a given individual, it may continue in his 
memory for a long time, while a second individual 
looking at the same color, but not greatly pleased or 
displeased by it, may very soon forget it altogether. 

In spite of individual differences in mental imagery, r 
there are certain general statements which apply to all * 
persons and all types of memory. First, memory ■ 
de|)end8, all other conditions being equal, upon the 
vividness and recency of the sensory impression. It 
should be noticed that memory does not depend on 
itensity, but on vividness. If intensity results in the 
incentration of attention upon the impression, then 
itensity may indirectly help to fix the impression; but 
a faint impression upon which attention has been 
centered will continue in memory long after the 
disappearance of an impression which passes without 
attention. The recency of an impression is also a matter 
of importance. Careful quantitative tests show that 
impressions fade with relative rapidity at first and at 
a very gradual rate later. We forget many impres- 
iuDDs entirely in the first few moments after they are 
ved. What we retain beyond the first brief period 
more likely to continue as a relatively permanent 
idition to the content of consciousness. 
Much has been said with regard to the scope of i 
imory and with regard to the po-ssibility of increasing J 
scope of memory by training. It is doubtless true 
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that the ability to retain impressions dJETers greatly 
with different individuals; some retaining many 
impressions and carrying them forward through long 
periods, others having little or no ability to retain. 
So clearly marked are these natural characteristics 
of difTerent individuals thai the changes produced 
through practice are relatively small. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor James asserts that there is no possibility of 
changing the degree of natural retentiveness through 
training. This statement has been shown to be out of 
harmony with the facts, for there are evidences of 
increase in the scope of memory through training. 
Nevertheless, Profe.ssor James's statement is probably 
much nearer the truth than the popular assumption 
that memory can be radically changed through prac- 
.ice. 
Another general fact regarding memory is that ex- 
■ui.hed'' periences are not actively recalled without some present 
from impression or related memory which serves as the 

motive or occasion for the exercise of memory. The 
mere retention of an impression is not the whole of 
memory. For e.xample, at this moment there must be 
retained by every reader of these words hundreds of 
proper names. There is no motive for tbe recall of 
most of them. If one should find in the text, however, 
such a phrase as " author of the Iliad," one of the proper 
Dames would be recalled and memory would become 
active for that one name. This name might in turn 
suggest other memories. The fact that memories 
are thus linked together and that active recall is always 
a matter of a train or sequence of processes was noticed 
long ago by Aristotle. Ue described the principles 
of memory, or, as they were later designated, the laws of 
association. There are two general principles of as- 
sociation which we may note: first, the principle of 
association by contiguity; and, second, the principle 
of association by similarity or contrast. 
I When one thinks of the letter .4, he is very likely to 
recall also the letter B, because the two have so often 
followed each other in experience. The first line of a 
poem suggests the second; the sight of one of two inti- 
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^■mate friends suggests the other. In generul, nlien two 
^■Bxperiences have been ijitimately relttted in earlier ex- 
^MperieDce, the appearance nf une is likely to serve as a 
^muflident motive for the recall of the second. 
^^ When one sees a face which , 

has eyes, or nose, or mouth , like 
those of another person, the like 
feature is in many oases enough 
to recall the absent person. In 
lUch a case as this, the two 
[faces now associated need 
lever have appeared together 
I the past ; it is enough that 
l^ey contain the same feuture. 
PTbis relation between two ex- 
eriences having a common 
Jllactor is evidently a more com- 
Vplex fact than association by 
■■eontiguity, for it involves a 
' sufficient analysis or concentra- 
tion of attention upon a single 
feature to separate it from its 
present surroundings and make 
it the link of connection with a 
group of experiences not now 
present. The diagram in 
Fig. 51 represents the situation. 
The circle A represents a 

single feature of the face now seen; b, b, b, are the 
other features. In a past experience, A has been part 
of a system of features of which c, c, c, were the otnere. 
If A becomes the subject of special attention, it can 
revive the elements c, c. c, and thus detach itself from 
b, ft, 6, the features of the present complex in which 
L it stands. In general, then, whenever a factor of ex- 
rienoe now present has appeared in earlier experi- 
ces in a different combination, the earlier combination 
may be recalled through association by similarity. 

Association by contrast will be clear after the fore- *^'*- 
[oing discussion of association by similarity, for no eooirut 
nntrast can exist without like elemeate. Oue may 



ic. 51. Tli« fulliirawQ 
cLrclcH rcprewiit llip 
plemeutB of Ihp present 
experience. Of these 
elvmenla A attselies 
itself also to the nystFin 
of elements reprewoled 
bythedoltedlinecirele*. 
A, when taken with 
the oirclcs b, b, b, con- 
Btitutea the prewnt ex- 
perience .A. when laken 
with the circle* e, (, e, 



viously the cen 
rciatioD* bet nee. 
two systems. 
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contrast a candle and the sun because they both give 
light, or the moon and a coin l^rau.'^ they are Iwtb 
round, but in each of these cases the baatsof the con- 
trast is a common factor. 

The physiological conditions of memory have often 
been discussed, and attention has been called to the 
fact that retention Is not a unique characteristic of con- 
sciousness. Under the term organic memory, almost 
every form of retention has been discussed. Thus, 
when the palm of the hand becomes calloused, the skin 
is sometimes said to exhibit organic memor}'. A scar 
is also referred to in the same terms. This use of 
the word " memory " is justifiable in so far as the word 
refers to retention, but it is not justifiable if it is in- 
tended to indicate recall, which the ordinary man 
always implies in his use of the term. 

One application of the term organic memor>' in which 

■ we are especially interested is that which refers to re- 
tentions in the nervous system. The structures of the 
nervous system are, in a very important sense, records 
of earlier functional activities. Indeed, organic mem- 
ory may reach back of individual life and record in 
inherited structures the early activities of the race. 
Instincts have, accordingly, been described as racial 
memories. Again, it is to be said that the extension of 
the word " memory " to such cases is likely to lead to 
confusion, because, while there is retention in such rases, 
there is no conscious recall, as is wimmonly implied in 
the term memory. The same remark applies to many 
of the changes in the structure of the individual nerv- 
ous system which arise during the course of individual 
life. 
The broad use of the term organic memory is par- 

. alleled by a broad application of the term memory 
in the description of conscious processes. Whenever 
u present experience depends upon past experience, 
either for its elements or for its form of organization, 
there is a disposition to speak of the experience i 
involving memory. If the term is used in lb' ' 
nense, there is no conscious process which c 
involve memory. Every habit which develops I 
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diffusion, every organ iiiution of scnsutiona into n spatial 
or temporal series depends upon pant exi>erience and 
Lbrings over into present mental processes the iniiucnre 
Eof that past. The term memory when thus used be- 
Fcomea synonymous with the whole organized syslem 
of active and conscious processes. The broad fact to 
which the term memory is thus applied is too significant 
to be overlooked, and yet it is not desirable that the 
word " memory " be indefinitely extended. We shall, 
therefore, use the word " memory " in subsequent dis- 
cussions only in those cases in which phases of expe- 
rience are recalled from the past and consciously rec- 
ognized as so recalled from the past. When the term 
memory is used in this narrow sense, the general facta 
to which reference was made in the broader use of the 
term may be covered by the statement that memory 
processes pass, on the one hand, into habits, and, on the 
other hand, into more elaborate forms of consciouB 
activity. The recall of past experiences in such a form 
that they can be recognized as facts of memory in the 
narrow sense is never a stable form of experience. 
The reproduction of past experience must always serve 
some purpose of nientiil organization, or disappear 
I altogether. It may pass into a form of active adapta- 
tion and continue as a habit ; it may pass into the higher 
s of conscious activity ; or. 6na|]y. it may fade out. 
Bt is probably true, however, that even before it dia- 
fipears by fading out. it affects the organization of 
Mental life in one of the first two ways mentioned. 

In order to show how memory images tend to merge i 
into habits, let us examine the simple case in which one j 
jets a person to whom he has been introduced on 
Q earlier occasion, but whom he now finds it ditlicult 
D recognize. The present impressions of face and form 
are sufficient to arouse within the observer a tendency 
toward reaction; there is a vague reverberation of the 
first experience without any adequate or full rein- 
statement of the content factors present at the first 
■dBXjwrience. The pre.'*ent stimulation does not issue 
Hpn ila motor side into any definite form of behaNnor. 
^Kot seems to halt at the point of discharge. The 
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observer feels that he is just on the point of giving the 
stranger's name, or making the same remark that he 
made when he saw him before. On the side of imagery, 
experience does not reproduce fully the conversation 
of the first meeting. There is consequently a distinct 
feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction. The nervous 
mechanism has been partially organized by the first 
experience, else there would not be the present vague 
feeling of famiharity ; but the earlier organization is not 
complete, and the present activity is neither so direct 
as it would be if the organization were complete, nor 
is it free to adopt some wholly independent direction, 
asitwouldbeif therewereno revived tendencies brought 
over from the first case. Under these circumstances 
there will be a tendency on the part of the observer to 
concentrate on the present stimulus until it recalls by 
association the first experience. If the earlier pro- 
cesses were sufficiently intense, or if the present effort 
is continued long enough, there may ultimately be a 
partial reinstatement of the earlier experience through- 
out its whole course. The observer will then have not 
only the present percept, but a more or less complete 
repetition of the earlier experience to guide his activity. 
The indirect character of these revived factors will be 
evidenced by the fact that they cannot be verified by 
any present sensory impressions. They will also have 
the marks of their subjective origin in their relative 
vagueness and uncertainty. The image may, under 
certain conditions, contain reinstated factors which 
were not derived from the particular experience which 
is called for by the present stimulus. The observer 
may sometimes be at a loss to distinguish between 
true and untrue revivals, unless there are internal 
incoherencies between the reinstated factors indicat- 
ing that some should be present and others not. 
After the memory image is thus aroused, it is used as 
■ a percept would be used to guide action, and so becomes 
M an important additional means of controlling be- 
havior. The control of action is the function of the 
memory image. If the observer has a second and a 
third experience similar to that described, he will find 
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that the memory loiage can be called up in later cases 
more easily than at first. He will also observe that 
there is less and lees etniihasis on the content factors 
of the memory image. The slightest revival of the 
memory image is enough to arouse the appropri- 
ate activity; that is, the function of the image is 
gradually selected as the important contribution to 
individual development, and the content factors drop 
out more and more. Thus, after several meetings nith 
an acquaintance, the name is uttered without any 
elaborate recall of the time when the name was first 
heard. The recall of earlier friendly or unfriendly 
encounters is condensed into an Immediate friendly 
attitude of salutation, or the unfriendly attitude of 
withdrawal. The conversation takes a natural turn in 
the one direction or the other,according as the acquaint- 
ance is a business acquaintance or a social acquaintance. 
In short, the observer is thrown into a series of active 
attitudes which constitute his acquired reaction upon 
the impression which he receives from the familiar 
face now before him. It is a matter of everyday ex- 
perience that, as tliis direct form of response develops 
and becomes more perfect, the memory contents 
which were once necessary, disappear entirely. The 
memory stage of organization may be long, as in the 
case of a person whom we meet only casually at in- 
frequent intervala, or it may be short, if experience 
in frequently renewed- But in any case the memory 
stage is merely a transitional stage, and gives way 
to habit as its end. Habit embodies all that is usefiil 
of the early experiences, for it is not the details of these 
earlier experiences which we need to guide us; it is 
much better that we should extract from our succes- 
sive experiences the appropriate attitudes, and rely 
upon these as condensed resultants of all our former 
experiences. 

Such a drifting of memory back to direct perception p,m «. 
is the common result of repeated practical contacts ^"'^blU* 
with the subjects of memory. When an object is to ^"i""- 
br linndled time and time again, when a person is to airm^ 
be dealt with in a direct fashion, then perception must "''**■ 
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be organized as compactly as possible, and imagery 
becomes a hindrance rather than a help; it therefore 
gives way to direct forms of organization. No better 
illustration than this could be found of the fact that the 
development of all experience is in the direction of the 
perfection of functions. Content is here used for a 
time to aid in building up a habit and then the content 
is dropped and the function is retained. The value 
of memory in such cases as this is merely to enlarge the 
basis of reaction until the most useful type of reaction 
can be securely established. The subject, instead of 
framing his reaction on a small number of present 
factors, is enabled to base his reaction on the present 
factors plus those brought over from the past, until 
finally the reaction is sufficiently refined to be independ- 
ent of guidance. 

When experience takes the form of an organized 
mode of response with its attendant attitude, it is very 
frequently exceedingly difficult to modify it. The ele- 
ments which contributed to its organization have 
disappeared, leaving the present attitude without any 
content factors to explain its origin. The individual is 
thus dependent for his interpretations upon his atti- 
tude, and this grows more fixed as it is repeatedly 
utilized. This accounts for the conservatism of most 
of our experiences. Each individual has his attitudes 
toward his acquaintances, toward hia ordinary forms 
of experience, and these attitudes have a stability 
and sanction which no single impression and no single 
disastrous result of applying the attitude can over- 
come. This is nowhere better illustrated than in re- 
ferring to those attitudes which we describe in ordi- 
nary life as one's tastes; as. for example, one's taste for 
certain combinations of lines as seen in works of art, 
or one's likes and dislikes for colors and for places. 
These are proverbially not open to question or expla- 
nation, and they constitute what may be described 
as one of the most conaer\'ative and characteristic 
phases of individual character. That tastes are built 
up on the foundation of individual experience, no one 
will deny; that they are forms of memory is an assei^ 
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in which no one would make unless he were prepared 

estend the word " memory " to include all organiza- 
tions within personal consciousness. They serve, there- 
fore, as admirable illustrations of the consolidations of 
memories into attitudes. 

Similar statements could be made regarding many 
other forms of experience. A word is interpreted at 
first by laboriously attaching to it some memory image. 
Any one can verify this by attempling to learn a new 
name. The words of the vernacular with which we 
have constantly to deal become so familiar and easy 
of interpretation that no nieraory images intervene 
when we use them in ordinary life. 

Enough has been said to make clear the first type of 
development of memory images. We turn now to 
consider the way in which memory develops into the 
higher forms of mental activity. Every memory image 
has characteristics which distinguish it from the per- 
cepts in which it originated. So different is the organ- 
ization of memory images from the organization of 
direct perceptual processes, that we should be fully 
justified in emphasizing thi.s dlETerence as one of the 
most important marks of memory. This can be made 
clear by examining any simple memory image. Sup- 
that one has been looking at a landscape; the 

iSnite detail of sensory quality has been arranged in 

iperience into a spatial form in which certain points 
of interest and attention stand out as conspicuous 
centers. Now let the observer close his eyes. Much 
of the detail is instantly gone, the remaining memories 
of sensory impressions do not assert themselves as did 
the sensations when the eyes were open; they do not 
Ifleem to compel the mind to give them a certain ar- 
nagement demanded from without; they are easily 
adjusted in response to internal modes of organiza- 
The vast spatial expanse, which a moment ago 

\d such a distinctly objective character, seems to have 
ided into the individual's inner self; it can be con- 
templated as a part of the subjective world. The 
points of personal interest and attention are, even mtirc 
than in the objective scene, the centers of the whole 
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organization. In short, the experience of the observer 
with closed eyes is more subjective in character, more 
subjective in its emphasis and arrangement of contents, 
more subjective in its value than was the direct per- 
cept. So distinct from percepts are the products of 
memory that a distinct term is required to designate 
these experiences. The t«rm idea is perhaps the best 
English term to designate these indirect experiences. 
The terms thought and memory image are also used. 
Thought lays great emphasis on the subjective 
character of the processes, and memory image lays 
stress on the relations to direct sensory and perceptual 
originals. 

The distinctly subjective character of ideas is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the individual differences noticed 
above. Every person has his own idea when he turns 
away from an object. So true is this, that courts of 
law often find it very difficult to determine from the 
accounts offered by perfectly honest observers with 
different personal interests and points of view, the exact 
relations which existed in the objective world. Gallon 
found certain individuals who have curious personal 
methods of organizing experiences. Thus, he found 
that there are some who arrange the numerals in definite 
visual systems. Whenever they make the transition 
from ten to fifteen, for example, they pass in their own 
subjectively constructed series from one visualized 
point in the image to another point corresponding to 
the second number. Figure 52 exhibits several of these 
number forms, as Galton called them. These are very 
excellent illustrations of individual modes of organ- 
izing experience, for they show that certain persons 
make as concrete as possible I he very abstract fact of 
number sequence. When a person who does not 
have a number form passes from one number to an- 
other, he must have some kind of an idea of change, 
but ordinarily he does not translate it into spatial 
sequence. Other unusual forms of imagery were also 
reported by Galton. Some persons think of the letters 
which they perceive when they read as having certain 
colors. Some think of the months of the year as ar- 
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ranged in s definite circle or ellipse, and e 
parts of BUch a figure variously colored. 

The examinatioQ of 
one's own ideas confirms 
the statement that they 
are distinctly subjective 
in character. One can 
control the emphasis in 
memory images much more 
fully than in percepts. 
Thus, if the interest of the 
moment is in the form of 
the object recalled, the 
sensory qualities can be 
almost entirely ignored. 
This makes it possible for 
individuals who have ideas 
to use them even in the 
presence of objects and to 
make an analysis of per- 
ceptual experiences by 
superimposing ideas on the 
percepts. Thus, if one 
who has developed ideas 
of spuce looks at a cube 
and thinks about its form, 
he may emphasize in the 
percept, which is full of 
concrete factors, the 
fipecial characteristic of 
form which is almost en- 
tirely devoid of concrete 
eontent. The emphasis of 
form is an ideational em- 
phasis imposed upon the 
perceptual impression. 

Another illustration of the subjective character of an idi^ 
idea is to be found in the fact that one can pass instantly, SJSJ 
in surveying his memory image, over great ranges of •"••" 
time and space. The idea is not spread out in the same 
way as is the percept. There is,, to be sure, in the idea a 
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recognition of the spatial character of the image, but 
space in the idea is not so important in determioing the 
mode of examination. 

The indirect, subjective character of ideas is related 
to what we know of the physiotogicai conditions of ideas. 
The physiological conditions of ideas are undoubtedly 
. provided for in the coordinating processes in the aa- 
. sociation areas of the cerebrum. In the lower animals 
where the association areas are small or lacking, there 
is little evidence of ideas. In these animals sensory 
processes pass to motor discharge with greater directs 
ness than in man. In like manner, the infant seems to 
be wholly absorbed in perceptfl. This is related to the 
fact that the tracts in the association areas are the latest 
to develop, the process of development being, as noted 
in an earlier chapter, distinctly traceable for a long 
period after birth. 

The significance of the evolution of the association 
areas can be seen by contrasting the modes of human 
behavior with the modes of behavior exhibited lower 
in the scale of life. If an animal is aroused to anger 
by some stimulation, it responds by directly attacking 
the source of the stimulation. If an animal is pleased 
by some fonu of agreeable excitation, it makes clear ita 
pleasure in an immediate reaction. There is in animal 
life very little delay or indirection in response. This 
type of organization explains the fact that only those 
sensory impressions are taken up in the mental lives 
of animals which are of direct importance in guiding 
immediate behavior. When we contrast all this with 
human life, we are impressed by the fact that man's 
Activities are most of them indirect. This appears, for 
example, when we consider that man's activities are 
many of them reactions of articulation. Articulation 
ianot a direct form of bodily attack upon an enemy, or a 
direct bodily movement of seizing food, or of flight in 
fear. Articulation is an indirect form of activity and 
it is very significant that it has developed to a degree 
which makes it a matter of cardinal importance in di»- 
cussing human life. A second example of the indirect 
type of activity which man has cultivated is seen in 
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the fact that he employs tools, rather than parts of hia 
txtdy, in his conquest of the world. The use of a. tool 
to attain certain ends calls for an entirely new system 
of activities of manipulation and for a most elaborate 
oervous organizatioa. Thus, the animal which strikes 
at its prey with its claws and h:is no experience of strik- 
ing other than that which can be developed through the 
use of its own organs, will face any situation in the 
worid with a very much more immediate altitude of 
direct contact than does the man who has learned to 
attack his prey at a distance throu<<;h the use of arrows 
or other weapons. The manipulation of a weapon 
with the ulterior purpose of causing the weapon to do 
the work which is desired, involves a double adjustment 
and a double attitude toward the factors of experience. 
There are the direct adjustment and attitude which 
apply to the weapon or loo! itself, and the indirect 
attitude toward the object which is to be acted upon by 
the tool; and, finally, in order that these two may be 
property relate<l, there must be some attention to the 
relation between the tool and the more remote object. 

There is an unmistakable relation between these idiu bi* 
Indirect forma of activity and the development of the }'!^."'it?' 
typical forma of ideational consciousness. Language ' 
is so important a topic that it will be considered at 
length in the next chapter. If one studies the his- 
torical development of the use of tools, he will find 
that the most primitive peoples use only a very few 
simple devices, and these simple devices are hardly 
more than imitations of the patterns found in their own 
organs. The progress of civilization was in this period 
very slow. As soon as mental development reached the 
level where man could give attention to broader re- 
lations through the development of ideas, there came 
a radical and rapid change in the character of human 
culture. It is difficult for a civilized individual 
to realize that ideas are the latest products of men- 
tal development and that they are very uncom- 
mon at levels of life below that at which roan Uvea. 
The moment we begin to make an introspective study 
of consciousness, we find that we are dealing with ideas, 
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and these seem, from the point of view of mature ex- 
perience, to be the most commonplace phases of mental 
life. Indeed, it is difficult to offer a good illustration 
which will show clearly the difference between direct 
perception and indirect thought processes, for so com- 
plete is the development of the indirect mode of thought 
in developed human beings that the moment one be^ns 
to consider an experience for purposes of scientific 
illustration, he naturally begins to turn over in his ex- 
perience a series of ideas rather than direct percepts. 
Man has gone so far in this direction that he takes an 
outsider's view of himself. He not only uses his arms, 
but he thinks about them aa if they were tools. In 
itiuxn- order to get an illustration of direct forms of experience 
n^MPi'in- *'* must, therefore, assume for the moment the attitude 
dim-iromu of a persoH wholly absorbed in the direct application of 
•oDUMiwi. himself to a situation. Suppose that one is tr,\ing t« 
grasp an object just beyond the limit of his ability 
to reach. His attitude in the midst of that sitiiatioD 
is very direct. Space is not a separate and distinct 
phase of experience. The whole attitude of mind is one 
of direct adaptation. The indivndual is so absorbed 
in meeting the situitlion that he does not think about 
it; he is not likely to be able to describe, after the 
experience is over, the efforts he made, because the 
whole process is in the sphere of direct experience to 
which ideational forms of thought and indirect verbal 
descriptions are not readily applied. The moment the 
man stops reaching and begins to consider devices by 
which he may help himself, the whole character of 
experience changes. Space, and the object, and the 
man himself are now contents of thought and their 
relations are subjects of consideration. This is the 
sphere of ideational experience which lends itself readily 
to description, 
iniiimi The abihty to think indirectly is an achievement 

Jh''^Uh™ which has no equal in importance in the evolution of 
•Mform. the animal kingdom. The mode of life in an animal 
endowed with this jwwer can never again be character- 
ized as direct. Language, as perhaps the most char- 
actenetic mark of this new power of indirect thought. 
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:e8 a place among motor activities which is more 
'portant than that of any of the grosser and more direct 
forms of activity. 

Again it is to be pointed out that ideas thus broadly i^*"*^ 
considered are not forms of memory, but rather unique vilij^" 
types of mental organization made possible by the Ei^fni! 
presence in experience of indirect factors easily subject pifmnrr 
to reorganization. The elaborateness of the organiza- "'^"^ 
tion is the chief fact, not the content used in this organ- 
ization. When two persons think of a number relation, 
for example, it is not important that both of them 
should have the same images in consciousness, but it is 
all-important that they should treat these images in 
the same way. They should ha^e the same type of 
transition from less to greater; they should both agree 
in taking equal steps when they pass from ten to 
twelve and from twenty to twenty-two. In short, the 
mode of organization should be the same in any given 
system of ideas, whatever the content. The important 
fact in an idea is thus the relation into which its con- 
tents enter. Thus ideu is the function of memorj- fac- 
tors in much the same sense that perception is the 
function of sensations. Our further study will take up 

I various types of organization of the indi- 

ional forms of consdousness. 



i>\NGUAGE 

The question of the on^ of language is a qiM 
which has been much discussed and variously answered 
from the earliest times. Language is so distinctively 
a human function that it has often been regarded aa a 
special endowment of man, given to him by spedal 
creation. 

The special creation theory of the origin of language 
ignores, however, certain facts which are too obvious 
to be set aside. It ignores the fact that animals have 
the ability to malie certain vocal sounds which they 
utihzefor purposes of communication with each otiier. 
We cannot explain how it is that animals have modes 
of expression so closely related to human language with- 
out, at the same time, recognizing the natural oripn 
of language itself. Furthermore, the processes of 
human expression are constantly undergoing changes 
and developments which are so natural and so de6nit« 
in their character that it seems improbable tliat lan- 
guage ever failed to exhibit development. If the prin- 
ciples under which language as we know it is develop- 
ing, can be ascertained, it is reasonable to project 
these laws bacic of the historical period and to assume 
that the beginnings of language were also under the 
regular laws of development. The creation theory 
has. therefore, gradually given way In various theories 
which attempt to give a naturalistic explanation of 
language. 

It has sometimes been held that language origi- 
nat«d from the tendency to imitate sounds, This 
theory, while it would explain certain of I he special 
forms of words, cannot give any adequate iicrount of 
the way in which an imitating individual develops the 
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pnwer to use his imitations for purposes of speech. 
There are a number of diFferent animals that are capa- 
ble of a wide mnge of imitation, but they have never 
developed a language, as has man. This is clear evidence 
that the essence of language is not to be found in imita- 
tion, but rather in the use to which the imitative power 
is put. 

It has also been suggested that language developed 
nut of the interjections which man naturally used in 
his most primitive stage of development. If he was 
astonished by any sudden stimulation, he naturally 
gave forth ejaculations in response to the sudden 
excitation. These ejaculations, it is said, came gradu- 
ally to have the character of the situations to which 
they belonged and ultimately to serve the purposes 
of communication. Here again, the objection to the 
theory is not that it seems improbable that man began 
with simple forms of expression, but the theory does 
not explain how these simple forms of expression 
acquired a meaning and importance which they did not 
liave at the beginning. What is needed, rather than 
a formal description of the first expressions used by 
primitive man, is a consistent psychological explana- 
tion of how the ejaculations came to have significance 
for mental life and to serve as the vehicles for elaborate 
thought processes. 

The psychological explanation of language must 
begin with a general reference to the statements made 
in earher chapters. Kverj' sensory stimulation arouses 
some form of bodily activity. The muscles of the 
organs of circulation and the muscles of the limbs, 
as well as other internal and external muscles, are 
constantly engaged in making responses to external 
slimuh. Among the muscles of the body which 
with the others are involved in expressive activities 
are the muscles which control the organs of respiration. 
There can be no stimulation of any kind which does not 
affect more or less the character of the movements of 
inspiration and expiration. In making these general 
statements, we find no necessity for distinguishing 
between the animals and man; so far as the general 
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facts of relation between sensations and expression are 
concerned, they have like characteristics. That an 
air-breathing animal should produce sounds through 
irregularities in its respiratory movements when it is 
excited by an external stimulus, especially if that 
stimulus is violent, is quite as natural as that it^ 
hair should rise when it is afraid or that its muscles 
should tremble when it is aroused to anger or to flight, 
iiy The important step in the development of language 

I"* is the acquirement of the ability to use the movements 
of the vocal cords for purposes other than those of 
u... *""' individual emotional expression. The acquirement of 
to™«5™i. *''^'^ ability is a matter of long evolution and depends 
in its first stages upon imitation. The function of im- 
itation as a means of communication between animals 
appears as soon as animals begin to live in packs or 
herds or other social groups, 
oi- So far as communication through imitation is con- 

'y^j. cerned, there is no reason why attention should be 
L«o( confined exclusively to the forms of activity which 
'an result in sounds. All animals imitate the activities 
of other raemljers of their species on a very large scale. 
r. The stampede of a herd of cattle is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the importance of the tendency toward imita- 
tion. The frightened animal wliich starts the stam- 
pede does not consciously purpose to communicate its 
fright to the other members of the herd ; it is perform- 
ing a natural act of its Individual hfe. Incidentally, it 
affects all those about it by arousing in them a violent 
form of imitative activity. The stampeding herd may 
have no consciousness whatever of the original cause of 
fear in one of its members ; the real cause of the stampede 
and of the resulting excitement in the herd is the ex- 
ample of the one frightened animal. Thus we see that 
the activity of an animal takes on, because of the re- 
action of its social environment, a significance which 
the original act never could have had unless it had 
been imitated. 

What is true of activity in general is true of activities 
which result in sounds. The sound produced by the 
activities of the vocal cords can impress itself readily 
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upon the eare of some other animal, more readily by [ 
far than the visual impression of trembling or of general i 
muscular tension. If, now, the animal which hears the | 
sound has itself produced this sound or one closely ' 
resembling it in quality and intensity, there will be a 
natural t«ndenry for the sound stimulation to arouse in 
the second animal a sympathetic response. Witness 
the tendency of all of the dogs in a community to bark 
together or of alt the roosters to begin crowing to- 
gether when one gives the signal. The result of imi- 
tating the sound will be to throw the imitating animal 
into an emotional state very similar to that of the 
animal which first made the noise. This result will 
be more likely to follow if the two animals are closely 
related in their organization and tj-pes of activity. 
There will be relatively less tendency to sympathize 
with an animal of entirely different organization and 
habits, for the activity aroused through imitation in 
the listening animal will not agree in character with the 
activity of the animal which sets the example. Thus, 
one can judge from his own experience that there is 
very little possibilily of arousing in a human being the 
exact state wliich appears in dogs or cats through 
imitation of the sounds which they produce. In gen- 
eral, imitation of sound is valuable as a means of 
arousing sympathy only between animals sufficiently 
related to cacn other to have similar modes of pro- 
ducing sound. 

Given the similarity of organization which makes j 
imitated sounds significant, we have a type of commu- I 
nication provided, which is widely utilized in the animal | 
world. The food calls and the danger signals of birds 
are significant to other members of the flock. Such 
calls have definite natural relations to the organized 
responses of all members of the species. It is to be 
noted that these calls do not constitute a language in 
the sense in which human sounds cmstitute a language, 
for the bird calls are incapable of conveying definite 
ideas, such as ideas of the kind of food or the particular 
kind of danger discovered by the animal which makes 
the sound. The sounds serve merely to arouse certain 
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attitudes. An animal can fly away and can induce 
in its fellows a like tendency to fear and flight, by 
means of criea which in the history of each member >i! 
the flock, have been associated with fear, but the 
animal can go no further in its communicatiooa than to 
express its own natural tendencies and correspoading 
altitudes. 

There are stages of human infancy which are closely 
related to the stages of animal life thus fnr described. 
The human infant does not at first make sounds as 
the result of any conscious desire to oonimunirat« its 
feelings to those about it, much less docs it use ita 
sounds for verbal discussion of the details of its con- 
scious experiences. The infant makes noises exactly 
as it swings its arms and legs, because the muscular 
contractions which produce tht!se noises are inslinctit« 
motor expressions related through hcretlily to tlie 
stimuli which arouse them. Later there appears a 
strong tendency lo imitate others of its own kind, and 
this imitation may serve to put the infant in some 
contact with its social environment, and give it a me- 
dium of communication comparable in character to that 
which we hnd in animals. This is not language, how- 
ever, for imitation alone is not enough to develop 
language. Further processes must lake place before 
the full development is efi'ccted. 

While imitation applies to many different forms of 
activity, such as those of the Umbs or face, a moment'ii 
consideration will make it clear that the activities which 
produce sounds have a number of unique advantagee 
as vehicles of imitative communication. The ability 
to produce sounds depends largely upon the animal 
itself and very little upon external conditions. Con- 
trast sound with visual impressions. Visual impres- 
sions are cut off in the dark: they are cut off by 
intervening ulijei'ts, and by a turning of ihe head of 
the observer. ?^ounds travel wherever there is air; 
they are as easy to produce in the darkness aa in day- 
light; they can easily !» varied in intensity. For iheM 
reasons they come to t>e the chief means of social com- 
munication, even among the animals. The result ia 
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h&t the vocal cords and the ability to discriminate 
sounds are highly developed long before the develop- 
ment of language proper. 

The advance which human language makes beyond ! 
animal communication consists in the fact that human S 
language relates sounds to ideas as well as to emotional ] 
attitudes. How man came to take this step cannot ■ 
be underetnod apart from the genera! fait that in everj' { 
respect human mental development was and is of the ' 
ideationnl, rather than of the direct perceptual type. 

The inquiry is involved at this point in a perplexing i 
circle. Human mental processes as we know them are J 
intimately related to language. PXen when we think f 
about our own most direct experiences, we use words, < 
When we enlarge our associations, we usually do so ' 
with the aid of words. Yet these words do not seem 
at ail explicable except when we assume complex idea- 
tional processes as the necessary conditions for their 
development and interpretation. Did human mental 
advance result from the development of language, or 
did language result from the development of associa- 
tional processes? The only answer to this question is 
to say that language and ideational processes de^'eloped 
together and are necessary to each other. So long aa 
animals were absorbed in direct responses to the de- 
mands of their environment, their mental complexes 
were of a direct, primitive type, and stimulations issued 
into direct motor channels with relatively little pos- 
sibility of ideational organization. As soon as a type 
of response developed which was indirect, there was a 
complete change in the general mode of bodily and 
conscious organization. Attention was turned to many 
objects in the environment which had at an earlier 
stage little or no value for individual lite, because there 
was no appropriate mode of direct activity which could 
be applied to them. Speech is a universal mode of 
expressive reaction and makes it possible for one who 
possesses it to react in discriminating fashion upon any- 
thing. Thus, if one has different names for two objects 
which resemble each other closely, he will be aided in 
dificriminating thorn through the use of the different 
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verbal reactions to them. Speech is, accordingly, both 
a product of Ideation and tui aid to its development. 

Nothing can emphasize the fact that language la 
related to indirect ideational processes more than the 
selection of the vocal cords for the execution of speech 
reactions. The vocal cords are, more than any other 
active organs, wholly useless for direct adaptations. 
Thase natural expressive gestures which were common 
among primitive men very soon gave way as means of 
communication after the development of movements 
of articulation. The reason for this is clear in view of 
the fact that the hands and grosser muscles are con- 
stantly in use in the direct practical activities of life. 
When two individuals wish to communicate with each 
other, it 18 often extremely inconvenient to suspend 
all other activity, to lay down what one may be carrj- 
ing, to come where one may be clearly seen, for the 
purpose of holding a parley. The vocal cords, on the 
other hand, are not required for the practical pur- 
poses of life. They are easily disconnected in their 
action from the general mass of the muscles and, there- 
fore, very naturally became the oi^ans for a system of 
responses indirect in cliaracter and value as compared 
with the practical responses of the other muscles. 

When human language is thus viewed as a selection 
of the activities of the vocal cords from the sum total 
of the expressive activities, and as a series of associa- 
tions of articulations and sounds with ideational pro- 
cesses, it becomes evident that the studies of language 
are at once placed upon a naturalistic foimdation. The 
various forms of articulation may be studied exactly as 
other forms of reaction are studied. The habits of 
articulation in an individual or a race are recognieed 
as matters of motor coordination. The special forms 
of words are matters of accidental associations and 
may depend on the greatest variety of circumstances. 
Thus, it is equally possible for a word to originate in 
the imitation of a sound produced by an animal or by 
another human being, or in an ejaculation which is a 
purely personal reaction. The source of the sound is 
of no great importance; the association into which the 
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sound is taken up is what renders it significant. The 
essential conclusion for psychology ia that language is a 
aystein of indirect social forms of reaction, associated 
with complex ideational processes. 

The transition from relatively direct perceptual 
processes to highly organized associationa! processes, 
which is characteristic of all language, is clearly sho^n 
in the history of written forms of language. Further- 
more, the record of the development of writing is suffi- 
ciently accessible to make it a verj* convenient means 
of illustrating the development of language. 

The earliest stages of writing were those in which 
pictographic forms were used; that is, a direct picture 
was drawn upon the writing surface, reproducing as 
nearly as possible the kind of impression made upon 
the observer by the object itself. To be sure, the draw- 
ing used to represent the object was not an exact re- 
production or full copy of the object, but it was a fairly 
direct image. The visual memory imagewas thus aroused 
by a direct perceptual appeal to the eye. Any one could 
read a document written in this pictographic form, if 
he had ever seen the objects to which the pictures 
referred. There was no special relation between the 
pictures or visual forms at this stage of development 
and the sounds used in articulate language. Concrete 
examples of such writing are seen in early monuments, 
where the moon is represented by the crescent, a king 
by the drawing of a man wearing a crown. 

The next stage of development in writing began 
when the pictographic forms were reduced in com- 
plexity to the simplest possible lines. The reduction 
of the picture to a few sketchy lines depended upon 
the growing ability of ihe reader to contribute the 
necessary interpretation. All that was needed in the 
figure was something which would suggest the full 
picture to the mind. Indeed, it is probably true that 
the full picture was not needed, even in the reader's 
consciousness. As we have seen in our earlier discus- 
sion of memory, memory images are usually much 
simplified reproductions of the perceptual facta, In 
wntiug we have a concrete expres.sion of this tendency 
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of memory to lose its full reproductive form, and to 
become reduced to the point of the most meager coo- 
tents for i-oDsoious thought. The slmplifictttioa trf the 
^t'ritten forms Is attained very early, and U seen even 
in the figures which are used by savage tribes. Thus, 
to represent the number of an enemy's anny, it ia not 
necess&r)' to draw full figures of the forms of the enemy ; 
it is enough if single straight lines are drawn with some 
brief indication, perhaps at the beginning of the soies 
of tines, to show that these stand each for an individual 
enemy. This simplification of the drawing leaves tim 
written symbol with very much larger possibilities of 
entering into new relations in the mind of the reader. 
Instead, now, of being a specific drawing related to K 
specific object, it invites by its simple charactar a 
number of different interpretations. A straight liw, 
for example, can represent, not only the number of U 
enemy's army, but it can represent also the oumber 
of sheep in a fiock, or the number of tents in a villuv, 
or anything else which is capable of enumeration, 'nu 
use of a straight line for these various purposes stimu- 
lates new mental developments. This is shown by the 
fact that the development of the idea of the numl>er 
relation, as distinguished from the mass of possible 
relations in which an object may stand, is greatly facili- 
tated by this general written symbol for numbers. The 
intimate relation between the development of ideas on 
the one hand and the development of language on the 
other is here very strikingly illustrated. The drawing 
becomes more useful because it is associated wiili more 
elaborate ideas, while the ideas develop because they 
find in the drawing a definite content which bcipe to 
mark and give separate character to the idea. 

As soon as the drawing began to lose its significance 
as a direct perceptual reproduction of the object and 
took on new and broader meanings through the asso- 
ciations which attached to it, the written form becanw 
a symbol, rather than a direct appeal tn visual memor>-. 
As a symbol it stood for something which, in itself, it 
was not. The way was thua opened for the written 
symbol to enter into relation with oral sj>eech, which 
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is also a form of symbolism. Articulate sounds are 
simplified forms of experience capable through associa- 
tion with ideas of expressing meanings not directly 
related to the sounds themselves. When the written 
symbol b^an to be related to the sound symbol, there 
was at first a loose and irregular relation between them. 
The Egyptians seem to have established such relations 
to some extent. They wrote at times with pictures 
standing for sounds as we now write in rebus puzzles. 
In such puzzles the picture of an object is intended 
to cail up in the mind of the reader, not the special 
group of ideas appropriate to the object represented 
in the picture, but rather the sound which serves 
lis the name of this object. When the sound is once 
suggested to the reader, he is supposed to attend to 
that and to connect with it certain other assoeiationa 
appropriate to the sound. To take a modem illustra- 
tion, we may, for example, use the picture of the eye 
to stand for the first personal pronoun. The relation- 
ship between the picture and the idea for which it is 
u-sed is in this ca.se through the sound of the name of 
the object depicted. That the early alphabets are of 
this type of rebus pictures appears in their names. 
The first three letters of the Hebrew alphabet, for 
example, are named rcs))ectively, aleph which means 
ox, beth which means house, and gimmel which means 
camel. 

The complete development of a sound alphabet from 
this type of rebus writing requireti, doubtless, much 
experimentation on the part of the nations which 
succeeded in establishing the association. The Phce- 
nicians have genera'ly been credited with the invention 
of the forms and relations wliich we now use. Their 
contribution to civilization cannot be overestimated. 
It consisted, not in the presentation of new material 
or content to conscious experience, but rather in the 
bringing together by association of groups of contents 
whicn, in their new relation, transformed the whole 
process of thought and expre.'wion. They associated 
visual and auditory content and gave to the visual 
factors a meaning through association which was of 
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such unique importance as to justify ua in descij 
the association as a new invention. 

There are certain systema of writing which indie 
that the type of relationship which we use ia not the 
only possible type of relationship. The Chinese, for 
example, have continued to use simple symbols which 
are related to complex sounds, not to elementary 
Bounds, as are our own letters. In Chinese writing, the 
various symbols, though much corrupted in form, stand 
each for an object. It is true that the forms of Chineao 
writing have long since lost their direct relationship to 
the pictures in which they originated. The present 
forms are simplified and symbolical. So free naa the 
symbolism become, that the form has been arbitrarily 
modified to make it possible for the writer to use freely 
the crude tools with which the Chinaman does hia 
writing. These practical considerations could not have 
become operative, if the direct pictograpliic character 
of the symbols had not long since given place to a 
symbolical character which renders the figure important, 
not because of what it shows in itself, but rather be- 
cause of what it suggests to the mind of the reader. 
The relation of the symbol to elementary sounds has, 
however, never been established. This lack of asso- 
ciation with elementary sounds keeps the Chinese 
writing at a level much lower and nearer to primitive 
pictographic forms than is our writing, 
I Whether we have a highly elaborated symboliral 
system, such as that which appears in Chinese writing, 
or a form of writing which is related to sound, the 
chief fact regarding writing, as regarding all language, 
is that it depends for its value ver)' much more upon 
the ideational relations into which the symbols are 
brought in the individual's mind than upon the ink- 
pressions which they arouse. No clearer illustration 
could be given of the fact that the experiencing indi- 
vidual builds up a system of associations which are 
essentially indirect, rather than sensory or perceptual. 

The ideational associations which appear in developed 
language could never have reached the elaborate form 
which they have at present, if there had nut been social 
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'peration. The tendency of the individual when left 

himself is to drop baclc into the direct, adjustments 
are appropriate to his own life. He might pos- 

ily develop articulation to a certain extent for his 
"bwn sake, but the chief impulse to the development of 
language comes through intercourse with others. As 
we have seen, the development of the simplest forms 
of communJcation, as in animals, is a matter of social 
imitation. Writing is also an outgrowth of social rela- 
tions. It is extremely doubtful whether even the child 
of civilized parents would ever have any sufficient 
motive for the development of writing, if it were not 
for the social encouragement which he receives. 

Furthermore, we depend upon our social relations, 
not merely for the incentives to the development of 
language, but also for the particular forms of associa- 
tion which oral and written language shall take. It is 
much more convenient for a child bom into a civilized 
community to adapt himself to the complex symbolism 
which he finds tn the possession of his elders than to 
relop anything of the sort for himself. It is true 

it tendencies exist early in life toward the develop- 
it of individual forms of expression. A child fre- 
quently uses a certain sound in a connection which 
cannot be explained by reference to social usage. It 
may be a purely individual combination, or a crude 
effort to adopt something which has been suggested by 
the environment. This tendency to give sounds a 
meaning might prove sufficient to work out a kind of 
language, even if the individual were entirely isolated 
from his fellows; but the natural tendencies are very 
early superseded by the stronger tendencies of social 
imitation, and in the end the social system completely 
dominates individual development. 

In adopting the forma of expression used by those 
about us, we are led to take up certain general social 
forma of thought which ultimately control the whole 
mental hfe. The effect of this social influence is so 
far-reaching that it is quite proper to say that an in- 
dividual is. in a ver}' large measure, the creation of his 
social relations, at least in the higher phases of his 
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mental life. The fundamental forms of direct activity, 
which constitute the personal habits by which we have 
succeeded in adapting ourselves to the demands of 
the physical world, are to a certain extent unsocial. 
They are, to be sure, alike in different individuals be- 
cause they have grown up, as was shown in our earlier 
discussion, under the demands of a common physical 
environment. Our forms of space jjerceplion, for ex- 
ample, are not the creations of our own individual 
caprice, but rather the arrangement which we have 
given our sensory experiences in our effort to 6t our- 
selves to a world which dictates these space relations 
to us. The community of social ideas expressed in 
language is of a different type. Even the direct, rela- 
tively unsocial forms of perception are influenced by 
these higher social forms of thought. If, for example, 
there is no word in a certain social environment for 
long spatial distances except a word which refers to a 
certain number of days' journeys, it is not likely that 
the individual will feel any tendency to discriminate 
fifteen miles from seventeen. His attitude in this mat- 
ter will be determined by the attitude of his social 
environment, and he will neglect in his thought, as do 
those about him, the fmer details of distance. Simi- 
larly, if there are no names for certain forms of 
property rights, it is not likely that the individual 
will, of his own initiative, recognize these forma of 
right as belonging to others. 
■ The historj- of thought has been, in large measure, 
the history of the development of certain social ideas 
which could be marked with definite names and made 
subjects of thought, because they were so marked. 
Consider for a moment the difficulties which would be 
experienced in conducHnp; any train of thought with 
regard to the forces of physical nature, if there were 
no names for the different forces and no fully developed 
definitions to give each name clearly recognised char- 
acter. If it is true in a general way that general 
tendencies of thought have been dependent upon the 
development of words to express ideas, it is still more 
true in the case of the individual that his mental 
tendencies are very largely determined by the foi 
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^■irf social thought expressed in words. A child who has 
' had his attention called to certain colors and who ia, at 
the same time, given a name for these colors, is more 
likely to identify them in later experience than if no 
name had been given. The name serves as an incentive 
to the concentration of attention upon a particular 
phiLse of experience which would otherwise be lost in 
the general mass of sensations. Without the word, the 
possibility of dwelling upon the sinple phase of ex- 
perience in thought would be small. This ia the reason 
why the retention of facts in memory is so closely 
related to the naming of objects. Some experimental 
evidence can be adduced to show that names are of I 
great importance in this respect. If one is confronted ■ 
with a large number of pieces of gray paper ranging ^ 
from blacic to white, and is asked to discriminate an 
many of these different grays as he is able to recognize 
with certainty, it will be found that he can distinguish 
ordinarily about five classes of gray shades. He can 
distinguish the very dark from those which are medium 
dark, the very light from those that are medium light, 
and he can place between the dark and the light grays 
a middle shade which he is not disposed to classify as 
either light or dark. Beyond this fivefold discrimina- 
tion, he will find that he ia very uncertain. If, now, 
after making this test under ordinary' conditions, the 
individual is allowed to examine the various shades of 
gray and to adopt a series of names or numbers for 
them, it will be found that he can notalily increase the 
range and certainty of his discrimination. The names 
funiish, as stated above, definite means of concen- 
trating attention upon alight differences which existed 
from the first, but were not noted in experience. Fur- 
thermore, when these slight differences have been dis- 
criminate and marked by the attachment to them of 
definite names, they become permanent additions to 
the individual's equipment and can be retained more 
easily than they could be as mere unnamed sensation 
qualities. 

One of the best illustrations of the significance for 
oteutal life of the creation of a terminology is found in 
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the ease with which a. developed iDdividua! uses num- 
bers. In general, it may be said that primitive languages 
, have only a very meager number terminology. Savage 
tribes have frequently been known to have no number 
terminology reaching above ten, and in some cases 
tribes have been reported with a number terminology 
not reaching beyond three. There are certain forms 
of direct perceptual experience which can be utilised 
up to a certain point instead of the developed number 
system which we now have. If a hertisman has a herd 
of cattle for a period long enough to become acquainted 
with its individual members, he can recognize the size 
of the herd by recalling the individuals which make it 
up. If one has material possessions which can be heaped 
together, he will come to estimate his wealth directly 
through the general impression made upon him by 
collecting all of his wealth at a single point. As soon 
as the direct recollection of each individual possession 
came, in the development of human wealth, to be too 
cumbersome a form of representation, and the collective 
image became too vague to be relied upon, man naturally 
endeavored to devise a method of recording his property 
and retaining it in consciousness in some simplified 
form. Instead of tr>ing to remember every one of his 
possessions, he adopted some system of tally. At first 
he began counting oFF on his fingers each different 
article which he wished later to be able to recognize, 
or he adopted in some cases one of the more elaborate 
methods found among savages who use pebbles or 
shells. The Latin root which apjrears in our word 
" calculate " and all related words is the word for pelible, 
and indicates that the early forms of enumeration 
among the Romans consisted in the use of pebbles. 

As soon as the system of enumeration became com- 
plex, there naturally arose the necessity for grouping 
the tallies so that they could be easily survey«l. The 
method of grouping the tally marks in a system con- 
venient for recognition is suggested by the five fingers 
on the hand, and this is often adopted, even by savage 
peoples. A clear indication that this grouping ap- 
peared in the natural tally systems can be seen in the 
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i used by the Romans to indicate numbers, for 
in this system the number five and the number ten 
are crucial points in the notation, and show the adop- 
tion of a new group symbol to include many indi\'idual 
symbols in a more compact form. 

As the number 8>'8tem was worked out into a system Numbor 
of major and minor groups, there was a tendency to """^J?'^ 
develop a system of articulation directly related to the 'he wstpm 
tally system. Number of the primitive tally form ^SZ'" 
probably developed just as did writing, without refer- 
ence to speech. The creation of woids which should 
express number was alow, as indicated by reference to 
savage language, because in this case the symbolical 
system needetl to develop to a high degree before the 
demand for corresponding articulation was felt. As 
soon as the demand for articulation became sufficiently 
pressing, the words appeared, and they show distinctly 
in their character the tendency toward groups. Further 
than this, the names for successive tallies came to be 
the means, not only of referring to individual marks, 
but also of referring to the serial arrangement of these 
marks. Thus, the names one. two, three, etc., are not 
significant merely as names of tally marks; they have 
also each its special significance as the name of a special 
position in the total series. 

The advantage to the child who finds a complete Tberfe- 
numbcr terminology developed is verj' great. The J^fl^S™' 
more perfect this terminology for purposes of express- mwiedfr 
ing quantitative relations, the more complete and rapid ^b^I^ 
will be his initiation into the forms of thought which f™","'*" 
the terminology expresses. The historical illustration ■ 
of this fact is to be found in the acceptance by Euro- 
pean nations of a system of notation which was import«d 
from the East in the Renaissance period. The written 
number symbols which had been used by the Romans 
were crude, and rendered any forms of arithmetical 
manipulation extremely difficult. The Arabic system 
was so much more complete and economical that it 
immediately took the place of the older and cruder 
symbolism. How long it would take an individual 
child to acquire independently anything like the 
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mathematical ability which, with the aid of his social 
environment, he acquires through the adoption of the 
developed Arabic number system, can hardly be 
imagined. Certain it is that his forms of thought are 
DOW dominated by the social system into which he la 
bom, and this system waa in turn borrowed tn toto from 
non- European nations. 

There is in this acceptance of the social system, not 
only an economy which operates to the advantage of 
the individual, but there is the additional fact that the 
individual becomes thereby a part of the social whole 
in a fashion which is significant for society as well 
as for himself. We are bound together as intelligent 
beings by the common systems of tradition and language 
to a degree which makes us no longer centers of merely 
individual adaptation, but rather parts of a general 
organization which has a certain unity and exercises a 
dominating influence over many individuals. This so- 
cial unity perpetuates in this way customs and practices 
80 that we have, in addition to the bodily structures 
which we inherit, a social heredity which guides us in 
the activities of personal life. Language is the chief 
medium for this social heredity. 

It is in connection wilh the development of social 
institutions that we find the most radical changes in 
human language. If an individual comes upon a new 
idea and coins a new word for its expression, the new 
word gains standing and comes to be a part of the 
permanent language of the community only when others 
feel the same necessity as the inventor of the word for 
this new means of expression. When, therefore, we 
have a long history of variations in any word, we may 
depend upon it that there has been a corresponding 
series of social as well as of individual experiences 
related to the word. The detailed history of words is, 
therefore, a detailed history of individual mental atti- 
tudes toward the world, and at the same time a de- 
tailed history of the social relations in which individuals 
have joined. 

It will not be in place in this connection to enter 
into any elaborate linguistic studies, but one illustra- 
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Ion may be used to intUcate something of the char- Aniriun- 

I aeter of the psychological and social study which grows ihc »ig- 

out of the history of words. In his English Past and "^^^-,0' 

Present, Trench gives an account of the development "t*^ 

of the word "gossip." This word was originally used at 

baptismal ceremonies and referred to the sponsor who « 

stood for the child in a way analogous to that in which ^| 

to-day the god-parent stands as sponsor for the child. ^| 

The first three letters of the word " gossip " are derived H 

directly from the word " God," and the second part of the ^| 

word, namely, "stp," is a modification of the word H 

"sib," which is even now used in Scotland to indicate H 

a relative. When the social institution of baptism was H 

Kft matter of larger community significance than it is H 

^■o-day, the word was needed to express the relation- H 

^nihip of the individuals involved in the ceremony; hut H 

being a general form of expresttion rather than an image H 

of a particular individual, it came easily to refer to H 

other phases of social contact than that which was H 

primarily thought of in connection with the baptismal H 

ceremony itself. The worthy sponsors of the child un- H 

questionably indulged, even in the early days of the H 

ceremony, in certain exchan"e3 of information with H 

regard to other members of the community, and this H 

social function which the individual 8er\'ed was very H 

readily connected with the word coined to refer pri- . H 

manly to the religious function. As the religious cere- H 

mony came to be less and less elaborate, and there was a H 

decreasing demand for reference to the religious func- ■ 

tion, the word gradually drifted over to the second H 

phase of meaning. It is probably true that the aberra- H 

HmoQ of form, which appears in softening the d in God H 

Hn an 8, made this transfer of meaning easier. Indeed, H 

^Km we have seen at various points in our discussions, H 

^bords become true symbols only because they aresimpli- H 

^■•d so as to take on easily new types of relation. Thus, H 

^Kie word "gossip" ultimately lost ils original mean- H 

^Ki([ and came to signify something which it signilietl H 

^BDly ver>' vaguely to the minds of those who first U6e<l H 

^K. Furthermore, it is verj- dear that this transfer of H 

^npeaning ia directly related to the development of the H 
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social iostitution with which the word was connected. 
The mental attitude of the individual who uses the 
word to-day, aad the social character of the in^itution. 
are both entirely different from the attitude and institu- 
tion of earlier times. 

Other illustrations of the developments which take 
plare in language can be found in the introduction of 
new words with new inventions and new discoverice in 
science. Once the habit of using woids is thoroughly 
established in a community or individual, it fur- 
nishes an easy method of marking any experience which 
it is desired to consider apart from the general settins 
in which that experience appears. If to-day a civiliEM 
individual wishes to think of a certain relation antl 
consider its bearings upon all of the factors which ent«r 
into the relation, he will devise some word or phnuw 
by which to mark the relation and hold it clearly 
before his thought while he considers all of the pos- 
sible bearings of this relation. There comes to be thus 
a system of experiences which we are justified in rfe- 
scribing as constructed in consciousness for the pur- 
pose of guiding attention ; these constructs have, aa 
contrasted with ordinary mental images, very little cod- 
tent. Indeed, the reduction of the content of thought 
to the lowest possible minimum is the tendency of all 
mental evolution. The child has undoubtedly a fuller 
and more vivid imagen,- than the adult. The adult 
finds as he learns to use words fluently that the imagery 
which at first was necessary to explain them, falls away. 
The result is that great ranges of thought can be much 
condensed. In the discussion of habits it was shown 
that as experience becomes more completely organised 
into habits, the memor>' content and even the sensor)' 
contents receive less attention, .^n organised attitude 
is substituted for a complex of content factors. In 
somewhat analogous manner, words may bo regarded 
as means of epitomizing consciousne.'is, while they permit 
the highest type of ideational elaboration of experience. 
The widest variety of content factors may be related 
to words; that is, the use of a word is often culti< 
vated under the guiding influences of concrete content. 
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Er a time the concrete memory images attached to 
word fade out and leave the word as a substitute, 
09 a minimum content to which an elaborately organ- 
ized meaning may attach. 

When, therefore, we ask what it is that a person thinlcs 
of in his use of a word, we shall certainly go astray if 
we attempt to answer that the word calls up all of the 
concrete experiences with which it has been connected 
and with which it may be connected. For example, 
take such a word as "animal," and let the reader ask 
himself what presented itself in consciousness when he 
first observed this group of letters on the page before 
him. It would be still better if, Instead of choosing 
some word thrown into the text as an isolated illustra- 
tion, we should ask the reader to give an account of 
the mental experiences ihrough which he passed when 
he observed one of the words that came in the course 
of the general discussion. For example, what was called 
up a moment ago when the eye passed the verj' definite 
word "text"? The answer to these questions with 
regard to the content of consciousness at the moment 
of recognition of words will certainly not be that the 
mind is lilled with trains of concrete images. 

The consciousness of a word has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a feeling or an attitude, and such a descrip- 
tion as tins unquestionably comes nearer to the truth 
tlian does the explanation of meaning through images, 
which has sometimes appeared in psychological dis- 
cussions of this matter. A general term such as "ani- 
mal " or " text " turns the thought of the reader in one 
direction or the other without filling the mind with defi- 
nite contents. The content of experience arises rather 
from the total phrase or sentence; the single word in- 
dicates only the direction in which this content is to be 
sought, or in which it is to be applied in some future stage 
of mental activity. For example, if I say that all ani- 
mals are subject to man's dominion, there is much more 
of attitude in the whole experience than there is content, 
p^elookdown upon the animals; we feel their inferiority; 
p recognize ourselves as above them. The attitude 
I mind experienced is the all-important fact. There 
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is an experience of personal elation, which may 
haps be worked out into iinager>-, if one contemplatca 
long enough. Thus, one may turn the thought into 
images by thinking of himself for the moment as the 
repreaontalive man looking dowTi upoD the animals 
gathered as he saw them in childhood in some picture 
of Adam naming the animals. But all this concreteness 
in one's description of the animals and of himself is 
recognized as too picturesque to be true to ordinan,' 
experience. We can stop and fill out the attitude with 
appropriate imagery if we like, but we do not ordinarily 
do so. The truer statement is that the idea comes as 
a single simple attitude and prepares one to go on from 
a position of superiority to some appropriate sequent 
relation. The value of the words lies in the fact that 
they carry- experience forward, furnishing only so much 
content as is necessary to support thought without 
overloading experience with all the detail. 

Again, to take another illustration which shows that 
there may be nicety of shading in our thought relations 
without much content. If we use such a word as 
" savage," we are likely to take an attitude of superiority 
somewhat analogous to that taken toward the animals, 
but flavored more than the former idea with a conces- 
sion of equality. Again, if we speak of higher beings, 
such as angels, we assume an entirely different attitude, 
without necessarily giving ourselves the trouMe to hll 
in any definite content. Indeed, the content of any 
thought referring to the higher beings is recowniied 
everywhere as more or less of a makeshift, in that we 
fill in the unknown with such images as we can borrow 
from ordinary life, the images being symbols, not true 
representations. 

All this has been expressed by certain psychologists 
in the statement that general ideas are in essence nothing 
' but dispositions toward activity. Here we have a 
formula which is very closely related to the formula 
which we derived in our discussion of the development 
of memor>' proces-ses into percepts. There is, im- 
doubtedly, something of development toward direct 
motor habits and consequent attitudes in connection 
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with many concrete words. It is, on the other band, 
probably not true that the bodily attitude assumed 
when we think of the word animal is anything like 
a c':mplete bodily attitude such as would he assumed 
in the presence of animals in concrete experience. 
The mental attitude aroused by the word probably haa 
as its direct physiological parallel a bodily movement 
which is a much reduced resultiint of earlier direct at- 
titudes. It is in its present form merely a faint rever- 
beration, significHnt, not for direct adaptation, but 
merely as a step in the development of a general and 
perhaps very remote form of activity. The present 
attitude is one of those indirect forms of human adjust- 
ment which render the ex()erience of man freer and more 
ideational than the experience of the animals. The 
bodily movement in such cases is symbolical and tran- 
eient, assumed merely for the sake of carrj'ing the 
individual forward into a more complete state which 
lies beyond. The matter may be made clear by con- 
sidering what happens when by means of words one is 
told that he is to go first to the right until he reaches 
a certain place, and is then to turn toward the left 
and go straight ahead. There are clearly certain ten- 
dencies toward direct bodily movements aroused by 
the words "right " and "left" and "straight ahead." 
These tendencies toward movement, it is true, are not 
significant as present adaptations to the environment; 
they are signiticant merely because they give the 
thinking individual a certain tendency, which may, 
indeed, work itself out later in a much more fully 
developed and concrete form, but is at present a kind 
of suppre.'tsed, incipient form of action. If one has 
thought out a series of movements toward the right 
and left, he will have developed within himself a form 
of behavior which, on the presentation of the appro- 
priate stimulation in the form of the sign-post or build- 
ing at which he is to turn, will serve as a sufhcient 
preliminary organization to arouse a sigaiiicant and 
concrete form of behavior. The preliminary thought 
attitude and faint bodily expression serve, therefore, 
in a tentative way to aid subsequent direct adaptations. 
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*Sd"^t ^> ""''' ^^ choose as our illustration, not words of 
np^i^bto direction, but abstract phrases, such as the phrases by 
^ ^ ^n'fc which men are exhorted to patriotism, obviously the 
emotional stirring which one feels as the result of theae 
exhortations is by no means adequate to explain 
the true significance of the word " patriotism. A 
man cannot become truly patriotic by going through 
the inner stirrings which this word arouset;. Indeed, 
in not a few cases vague emotional responses inhibit 
rather than promote the development of true inter- 
pretations. The trouble with the emotional response 
lies, not in the fact that it is emotional, but in tbe 
impossibility of its expressing the significance which 
the word must carry. Such an abstract terra as that 
under discussion can be made potent for direct bodily 
organization only when it is supplied through proper 
setting.i with some definite and final purpose of an 
active kind. The final purpose will then be tike the 
concrete words " left " and " right." The abstrart word 
taken alone is the expression of a relation. If it is 
treated as a final factor of experience, it will dissipate 
itself in vague emotional reactions. 
Somewoni* To take still another illustration, — if in the course of 
^J^i"^ a scientific discussion one is told that a certain problem 
rattier thu needs verv much to be investigated, the word "problem" 
"*° will arouse within the individual some kind of a re- 

sponsive attitude which can be described in a general 
way as an attitude of hesitation, of turning hither and 
thither in the search for a solution. But the conscious 
process will be more than the attitude of hesitation 
and turning, for it will have a form and significance 
determined by the whole train of ideas into the midat 
of which this attitude of hesitation and turning is 
injected. Thus, if the problem is in geology, the atti- 
tude of inquiry will be very different from that which 
would be assumed if the train of thought related to 
astronomy. We may. therefore, speak of the attitude 
aroused by the word " problem " as wholly relational 
in ita character. Another way of expressing the mat- 
ter is to say that the attitude is in the world of ideas 
for the time being, rather than in the world of practical 
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adjustments. We mean by such statemeots as these, 
that the attitude is merely a temporary step in the 
process of ideational organization, it is not an imme- 
diate and present form of behavior. It is an indirect 
and elaborate phase of adaptation : it has value and 
significance because of the turn which it gives to the 
ideational process, rather than because of the concrete 
imaKery or bodily activity which attach to the word. 

This gives us a good opportunity to make as sharp 
and clear a distinction as possible between the forms 
of nervous organization which are related to direct 
physiological activity, and those forms of organization 
which contribute chiefly or only to purely ideational 
processes. One may say that in complex relational 
processes stimulations arc for a time held in the re- 
organizing centers and are readjusted on the way to 
the motor discharge. The more elaborate the forms 
of organization, the more there will be delay and re- 
adjustment in the nervous process. The advantage of 
readjustment is that opportunity is thus offered for a 
given simple tendency to be combined with other 
tendencies before issuing in behavior. Consciousness 
of the relational or ideational type is thus seen to be 
related to an intermediate process of reorganization 
and rearrangement which goes on whenever elaborate 
readjustments are worked out in the highest associa- 
tional areas in the cerebrum. Consciousness cannot 
be understood without recognizing sensory processes 
or without recognizing the ends of behavior; but the 
characteristic fact in the higher forms of conscious life 
is not sensation or motor process, but relational re- 
organization, which constitutes what we have described 
as relational ideas. 

The indirectness of verbal forms of consciousness and 
of the related nervous processes involves certain dangers 
of possible maladjustment. Concrete images and direct 
forms of experience cannot, because of their limited 
nature, be turned in very many directions. Verbal 
ideas, on the other hand, especially if they are abstract, 
are capable of a great variety of connections because 
they are so meager and schematic in individual content. 
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In the second place, there is e. disadvantage in the 
use of abstract terms in that two individuals, while 
they may start with the same general tendency of 
attention, may, in the course of the use of the words, 
drift apart, without being as clearly conscious of their 
divergence from each other as they would be if they 
dealt constantly with concrete percepts. It is a much 
more definite method of interchanging ideas to demon- 
strate the objects themselves, or to demonstrate some 
concrete representations of the objects, such as pictures 
or models. If one does not have pictures or models, 
he naturally tries to correct the errors which are likely 
to creep in when he is using words, by calling up from 
time to time as concrete an image in the mind of his 
listener as it is possible to evoke by the use of words. 
We all of us feel the relief in any continued discourse 
when a figure of speech, or an illustration, is used. The 
figure of speech gives us a fairly concrete image with 
which to deal. The image in this case may be remot« 
from the immediatesubject of thought, it maybe related 
to the present discussion only as a kind of rough analogy, 
but the presence of some characteristic which illustrates 
and renders concrete the abstract discussion is a relief 
in the midst of abstract relational terms, and furnishes 
the means of correcting possible tendencies toward 
divergence of thought between the speaker and the 
listener. An illustration is even more definite in its 
character, and so long as it calls up in the minds of 
the speaker and listener the same kind of concrete 
images, it is a direct corrective of the possible looseness 
of verbal thought and verbal communication. 

How far one should be picturesque in his language, 
liTrl'-F^frBB and how far he should, on the other hand, use terms 
"".il^hi' which are not related to definite mental pictures, is a 
matter which must be determined by the demands of 
the particular situation at hand. It would be quite 
impossible in any generalized science like phj-sics, con- 
tinually to deal with concrete illustrations. If one 
speaks, for example, of the general law of gravity, he 
cannot be dealing with all of the specific cases of 
gravity known to his experience, nor can he feel him- 
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self bound to a single illustration. He may come back 
to the single illustration in order to hold his verbal 
idea true to the concrete facts, but he should cultivate 
the ability to get away from the concrete cases into 
the wider sweep of thought which is covered by the 
general word. 

In concluding this discussion of language, it will be ijfuoi 
well to reiterate what was said in the earlier chapter on ^'!!^'( 
ideas. Human life has taken on, through the develop- i*'- 
ment of indirect modes of consciousness and behavior, ' "" 
an aspect which differentiates it altogether from the ' 
life of animals. Man lives in a world of ideas. His 
highest interests lie in the direction of an intelligent 
reconstruction of his environment. There are percepta 
and direct forms of reaction in human life as in the life 
of animals, but the chief aims of human life areexpressed 
in ideas. It is in the realm of thought and recon- 
structive ideation that individuals aim to excel; it is 
by their achievements in this direction that peoples 
give the clearest evidence of their progress. Ideas are 
the characteristic marks of the human type of life and 
development. They are broader in their range than 
{wrcepts or particular images. They are related to 
the highest processes of organization, namely, the 
lyprocesses of association that take place in the cerebrum 
Bphicb was shown in an earlier chapter to be the 
Kbaracteristic oi^an of the human body; indeed, the 
tmly oi;gan which differentiates man completely from 
the animals. 
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CHAPTER XI 

•ION AND THE FORMATION OF CONCEPTS" 

In the dmpter on language, specinl attention was 
given to the reduction in content which always takes 
place as words and ideas are developed and substituted 
for concrete images. There is another aspect of the 
ideational process, to which we now turn. As soon as 
the contents of consciousness appear in the form of 
indirect factors, they are capable of the greatest variety 
of new combinations. When a sensation arises in con- 
sciousness, there are, at that moment, only a limited 
number of other sensations to which it can be 
related. But if this sensation arises in a developed 
mind, supplied with ideas, there are no liniita except 
the limits of individual experience to the number of 
factors with which it may be related. If one looks at a 
circle drawn on a sheet of paper, the perceptual rela- 
tions of the 6gure are few and defined; the broader 
ideational relations which are suggested to the mind 
of the observer may, on the other hand, be as unlim- 
ited as the universe. The rearrangement of experi- 
ences in new ideational combinations is consequently 
an important topic for study. 

Certain simple forms of reconstruction appear when- 
ever one tries to recall an earlier experience. Seldom, 
if ever, can one become so absorbed in a memory image 
as to forget the present factors of experience which 
give the recalled experience a new setting. Further- 
more, associations of similarity and contrast operate 
at once to make the memory image different from any 
single scene- For example, if one tries to remember 
the first time he ever saw a certain building or a cer^ 
tain man, he will realize that his experience is full of 
a great variety of suggested factors which were l" 
present in the original percept. 
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When memory images are radically changed in process i 
rf recall they are descriljed as imaginations. When the ' 
Kitombi nations which go on in consciousness are purely 
spricious, we speak of fanciful imaginations. When, 
P*m the other hand, recombinations of mental processes 
are worked out systematically and coherently, we speak 
of scientific imagination. When one responds to the 
objects of his environment with elaborate forms of 
consideration which make it possible for him to organize 
s energy and apply it at points where it will be most 
iffective, the mental reconsiderations, which are the 
tneans of these more elaborate forms of adaptation, are 
'iBcribed by such phrases as practical imagination or 
lechanical imagination. 

One of the moat primitive forms of imagination is i 
'lat exhibited by savages when they attribute to in- J 
uiimate objects the personal characteristics which they 
find in themselves. The savage never thinks of thunder 
or of the wind without putting back of it in his imagina- 
tion some personal agency. This form of constructive 
thought is the simplest which could originate in a per- 
Bonal consciousne-ss. An emotion of anger is a more 
direct explanation for a natural catastrophe than is 
some abstract statement referring to physical force. 
To modern thought the myths of eariy peoples seem 
like the play of the most capricious imagination ; to the 
mind untrained in the forms of critical scientific 
imagination, nothing could be more natural than a 
myth. Even the trained mind derives pleasure from 
the personification of objects, because it is easy to use 
the factors from personal experience in all manner of 
combinations. 

Early man was led by his imaginations to undertake i 
tD&ay useless forms of activity. Thus, he attempted [ 
I to propitiate the personalities which his own mind had j 
Hit into streams and mountains and trees. There was 
t direct evidence that his imaginations were not in 
»nformity with the facts, and hence the imaginations 
wnt on increasing in complexity until they broke down 
^y their own incoherency. 

This reference to the fanciful imaginations of primi- 
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live maa introdures us (o the dUcusfJoD or Uie motv 
produ<-ti%'e forms of imagination in whirb the mind 
does not weave together factors of experienoe apri- 
cioiisly, but under the guidance of conditiooa whidi limit 
the freedom of the constructive process. When im- 
agination is used for purposes of practical constmeUon, 
or for the later purposes of science, its producta must 
be subjected to critical examination by the individual 
who develops them. A first principle of criticism of 
imagination may be described as the principle of em- 
fnrical test through application. The constructs of 
imagination may be used to guide activities, and if the 
activities are not successful, it will ob\'iou$ly he ne<«s- 
eary to go over again the combinations which were 
worked out in consciousness and to revise these com- 
binations with a \iew to making them more suitable 
bases for action. We may speak of this form of 
criticism as the practical or empirical test of imagina- 
tion. If, for example, a given individual finds that he 
must get acro^ a certain stream, he is likely, if he has 
time and the necessary mental development, to con- 
sider first in imagination the means by which he can 
get across. He determines in thought that it would 
be possible by bringing together certain appliances to 
make the passsage easy. If, on trying the expedients 
which have suggested themselves in his thought 
process, he finds that the idea is a good one, his im- 
agination receives the confirmation which comes from 
practical utility. If, on the other hand, his imagined 
device breaks down when put to the practical test, he 
will be led to further considerations of a more elalxtrate 
character, in order to correct the deficiencies which 
have been shown by the practical test to exist in his 
imagination. 

There are many ideal constructions which cannot be 
subjected directly to practical tests. For example, in 
the course of human history man has constantly been 
trying to reconstruct in imagination the process of the 
development of the earth on which he lives. Our 
modem science of geology is an elaborate elTort to re- 
construct the history of the earth. Obviously, the ideas 
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Mched by geolngy cannot be tested by any single 
''^practjcal act. Mun bus developeil, uccorHingly, a sys- 
tem of criteria hy which he tests the validity of his ideal 
constructions, even when these ideal constructions are 
not directly intended for the practical uses of life. 
These theoretical criteria, as we may call them, can be 
shown to grow out of the nature of experience itself. 
It is demanded by every human consciousness that n 
. the elements of any given state shall be capable of some [ 
Torm of harmonious arrangement. We have seen that ^ 
t is true of perceptual processes that they have unity ' 
iod arrangement, such that all of the conflicting 
Qualitative factors are provided for in a single experi- 
moe through the arrangement of the elements of ex- 
wrience in spatial and temporal series. Thus, even 
. 1 perceptual consciousness, a certain coherency and 
harmony is required of the elements before they can 
enter into the percept. Still more when we come to 
the constructs of imagination is there a demand for 

K''"mony of relations among the factors which are pre- 
ted. If any factor or relation is recognizably in- 
^ruous with the system of experiences into which 
a introduced, then that system of experience will 
'e to be rearranged until the whole organization is 
ipted to the reception of the element which was out 
larmony with the other elements, or else the incon- 
_ OU8 element will have to I>g rejected. Scientific 
imagination, when not susceptible to practical tests, is 
thus nothing more or less than the effort to develop an 
elaborate system of congruous ideas. 

Primitive man does not have this criterion of the t 
harmony of all of the elements as fully developed as ^ 
does modem science. This is in part due to the Hmita- • 
tions of primitive experience, as when a savage believes a 
^MUiunder to be a voice, because he knows little of either 
^Bbe thunder or of the mechanism which produces the 
^Btoice. It is in part due to a general uncritical alti- 
B.tude, as when in Greek mythology the earth is borne 
upon the shoulders of Atlas, because attention was 
not ordinarily concentrated on the necessity of sup- 
porting Atlas. 
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It cannot be asserted that the criterion of harraon.v 
among the elements of imagination is applied with full 
success even in modern science, but examples can be 
given without limit of its application. Thus, it is quit« 
impossible for us to think of the earth and the sun as 
related to cjich other without, at the same time, con- 
ceiving of some form of bridge between the earth and 
the sun. Science has, therefore, developed the notion 
of the ether as a continuous substance between the 
earth and all other points in the universe. The ether 
is not a factor of direct experience in any form. It a 
demanded in scientific considerations in order to make 
the idea of the solar system and of the universe a 
coherent thinkable idea. Ether may, accordingly, be 
called a product of imagination. This statement does 
not deal with the question of its objective reality; it 
merely asserts that ether comes into scientific ex- 
perience in response to a demand for harmony in the 
ideational system, not through perception. 

Criii<«iiy The application to imiiginations of practical tests and 

of the criterion of internal coherency has made it pos- 
sible for man to carry his experience far beyond the 
ranges of direct perception. Too much emphasis can- 

JJJJ2iuiur "''^ ^^ '*'t^ o° ^he fact that forms of experience can in 

Lthis way be constructed which are just as useful, in- 
deed much more broadly useful, than the simpler fonns 
of knowledge which appear in percepts. The inaiKbt 
of the astronomer into the nature of the nebulae is true, 
even though he has never visited the Milky Way. Th« 
principleof conservation of energy is true, quite as much 
as one's perception of the character of the object before 
his eyes. The conditions under which these more elab- 
orate forma of experience are built up are different 
from the conditions of perception, but they are none the 
less legitimate forms of experience. The more indirect 
forms of experience have a different relation to activity 
and a different relation to sensory impressions than do 
percepts, but they are quite as worthy of attention. 
Indeed, in so far as they are the npest products i * 
most highly developed forms of mental lifr,', 
the most worthy objects of human study. 
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The extent tn which imaginations are critipised P'"' 
depends upon the development of the individual who uod 
possesses them and upon the type of ideas under 
examination. A good illustration of the dependence 
of criticism on individual development was given above 
in discussing the myths of primitive peoples. Another 
may be found in the imaginations of children. It has 
frequently been said that children are more imaginative 
than adults. This statement is based on the obser^'&- 
tion that a child will imagine many things in connection 
with its toys and derive a great deal of satisfaction from 
these imaginations, when an adult would be so clearly 
conscious of the falsity of the imaginations that he 
would derive little pleasure from them. This obser- 
vation does not show that the child is more imagina- 
tive than the adult, but it shows that the imaginations 
in early life are not subjected to any careful criticism. 
Almost any mental combination is accepted by the 
child and enjoyed for the moment without serious 
criticism. Indeed, the child's experience is often like 
the savage's, too meager to make it possible for him 
to construct any systems of thought that shall con- 
Rlitut« the basis for the criticism of his particular 
imagination. Furthermore, many of the child's activi- 
ties are not sufficiently serious to constitute practical 
testa for his imaginative constructs. As life goes on 
and the systems of thought become more and more 
closely united with each other, and the practical 
demands of individual existence come to be more 
strenuous, the indulgence in fanciful imaginations un- 
checked by criticism becomes less common than it was 
in early childhood. 

An illustration of the way in which the same matter uu 
of imagination may be subjected to dilTerent forms of 1^ 
criticism is to be found in the case of literary forms. ""^ 
Literature is an effort to reconstruct before the imagina- 
tion some system of thought which shall deal with 
human interests and human activities. If this recon- 
structive process purports to be held closely in agree- 
ment with certain records, we call it historical in 
character, and we demand th»t it shall conform to the 
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caaons of congnuty with all the legitimate recorrU of 
the period in question. If the reconstnictioa is. on the 
other hand, confessedly free from any particular refer- 
ence to definite situations, we call it imaginative litera- 
ture and recognize its product as fiction. Even in this 
case we demand of literature that it shall have relation 
to experience, that it be recognizable as conforming to 
the general principles of experience. A wholly un- 
natural creation has no justification, even in fiction. 
The particular circumstances which are grouped t(»- 
gether may be circumstances which never were brought 
together in the course of human history or individual 
life, but the principles of combination must be recog- 
nizable as principles in harmony with the general naluie 
of human experience. 

The canons of criticism in literature are by no 
means aa clearly definable as are the canons of criti- 
cism in scientific thought. The reason for this ie 
clear; it consists in the great variation in the types 
of individual experience and the consequent laxness 
in the demand that the imagined experiences shall 
conform to the particular type of any individual's 
life. It is not difficult for us to accept certain rather 
grotesque and unusual combinations, provided these 
combinations of experience are referred to periods 
in time or points in apace remote from those with 
which we are ordinarily in contact. 

The beginnings of what we cull scientific thought 
are obscure, because the careful comparison of snen- 
tific ideas is preceded on the one side by much practical 
adjustment of activity to the environment, and no 
the other aide by much uncritical speculation. The 

Eractical efforts to adjust one's activities to the worid 
iads to certain systenis of ideas. Thus, the child 
always looks for the causes of the happenings whjcb 
come into his experience long before he formulates 
in clear, explicit thought the statement that every 
event has a cause. When he hears a noise, he his 
s vague notion of something back of the noise. In 
the same way men must have sought causes in practi- 
cal life long before there was any science. They 
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had ideas which they used in the constructive activi- 
tiea of life, such as ideas regarding the strength 
and durability of certain building materials. While 
many of these general modes of thought were useful 
and contributory to true mental development, there 
were many other ideas which contributed nothing 
of permanent value or even hindered progress. Super- 
stitions of all kinds flourished in the uncritical thought 
of primitive man. If a bird flew across his path, he 
thought of infinite varieties of good or ill. There is 
a certain sense in which all these superstitious and 
practical ideas constitute the beginnings of science. 
They furnished the thought material which, when sifted 
and organized into systematic form, constitutes science. 
The de^'elopment of methods for sifting and organizing 
this thought content is one of the essential additions to 
thought which came with science. The sifting of this 
body of material depended upon the development of the 
ability to critically examine and compare all ideas. 

At first the critical faculty dealt only with the Ekriycr 
broadest questions, such as questions of the origin SoSS* 
and destiny of life and of the world. In Greek philos- 
ophy, which grew up as a series of efforts to answer 
critically these large questions, there was something 
of science mixed with much of pmctical judgment 
and superstition. All forms of developed thought 
belonged together in this early period. Furthermore, 
a symptom which has very commonly been conspicu- 
ous in periods of critical thought appeared repeatedly 
among the Greeks; namely, the symptom of skepti- 
cism. When an individual begins to examine his 
ideas with a view to eliminating those which are in- 
compatible, there is likely to be at first a very active 
rejection, amounting in some cases to a demand 
for total abandonment of what has heretofore been 
accepted. , 

When the systems of coherent ideas began to emerge ■ 
from the original chaos of practical and superstitious ! 
constructs, it is striking that the facts remote from ' 
individual control were the earliest tu yield to the i''r«iH 
organizing endeavors of thought. It was possible to K^tlt* 
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construct a, system of consistent scientific ideas re- 
gurding the fuPts of relestial movement, because these 
remoter fjicte were far enough from individual life to be 
observed without perplexing minor incongruities. The 
nearer fiicts of any situation are too full of variations 
to fall into anything like an harmonious system without 
the most elaborate ideational reconstruction. Thus, a 
science of social relations and a science of menial 
processes coutd develop only after man had become 
so thoroughly devoted to the forms of scientific thought 
that ho could follow the fact-s in long series, could de- 
liberately assume some attitude other than tliat of 
direct personal relationship, and, consequently, could 
trace out certain abstract relations in the midst of the 
complex of varying elements. 

liCt ua consider briefly some of the scientific con- 
structs which have Ijeen built up in the course of 
the devclopmont of ph>-acsl science. Such s con- 
etruct is called a scientific concept. Take, for ex- 
ample, the concept of the atom. Man found, a3 he 
examined the bodies about him, that these bodies 
underwent certain changes which were indintive rf 
UD|^)crceived chant ctetislics. It w&s important to 
understand these characteristJcs in dealing with the 
l>o(lies for practical purposes. For example, water 
freeicis. stones rrumbte, metals expand and contnct 
with changes in temperature. Man must h&w noted 
rnnny of these changes and many of their eonditkm 
>Try early in his dealings with such substances. tNtt 
he had no direct means of obser%'ing what went oa 
in the mass of the matter itself. He therefore art 
about, at least as far back as the earty Greeks, tiyiae 
lo form some roncept of the changes which most t^ht 
place within the substance, in order to explain tic 
rhang<« which be obeer\-ed. Certain of the Qnak 
thinkers drew upon the forms of experience with -miiA 
they were familiar; namety, tlieir esperience ol eaa- 
{Msite matter made of separate parts, and for 
the eoncf^ l hat all suhslanres are made up (rf 
whirh are srparated by inter^rals of !^re. T 
eluded, further, that the parlicies which they . 
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Wthe elements of the substance, must be capable of 
_reater and less separation from one another, as in ex- 
pansion and contraction, and also that they must be 
capable of rearrangements, such that the appearance of 
the whole substance is modified without destroying the 
particles. Through such considerationa as these, some 
of the early acientista came ultimately to refer to 
the smallest particles of any given sulistance as atoms, 
•md to describe these atoms as separated from one 
another by space, and as constituting by their com- 
position the observed body. The physicist or chemist 
to-day uses this very valuable concept in his thought 
about subslAnces; he constantly refers to atoms, 
although he never expects that he will be able to 
see an atom, or to test the validity of his mental con- 
struct by the sense of touch. Indeed, the atom is a 
concept neefied by science just because science has 
to bring together into an harmonious ideal system 
more than can be discovered in any single inspec- 
tion or handling of an object. When such state- 
ments as these are made, some persons think that 
the validity of the scientific concept is seriously 
called in question. On the contrary, there is no 
higher guarantee for any form of knowledge than 
that it is demanded in order to render congruous 
the whole system of experience. As we have seen, 
in all of the earlier discussions of perception and 
ideation, experience has many higher phases which 
cannot be resolved into direct sensory elements. 
The validity of space as a form of experience cannot 
be called in question because it is a formal rather 
than a sensational phase of experience. For similar 
reasons, the construction of a concept is justified as a 
result of a higher organization of experience. The 
method of arriving at such an ideal construct is indeed 
indirect; but the concept has all of the validity which 
belongs to experience as an organized system. 

A second illustration of a scientific concept, which sem 
it will be advantageous for us to discuss briefly, is jJJ'JIJ 
ihe example of the concept which we call gravity, lu-i 
'1 long observed that bodies fall toward the "™' 
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surfiK^e of the earth, and hiul fitted hia activities 
to these observed facts of experience. In so far as 
he recognized tha,t falling bodies are harmful, and 
in so far as he utilized certain missiles and tools to 
accomplish his purposes of attack or mechanical 
control, he had in experience merely perceptual pro- 
cesses; the concept of gravity was not fully developed 
through these direct adaptations of personal activity 
to falling bodies, The development of the scientific 
concept called for the comparison of a great variety 
of particular cases and the extraction from all of them 
of the idea of a certain general type of relation, which 
general relation is vahd in each of the given cases 
and also has a general validity superior to any one 
of the particular eases. The law of gravity, which 
issued from this whole mental activity of comparison 
and abstraction, cannot be practically tested except 
in individual cases; we must depend for support 
for our scientific concept of gravity upon the analy- 
sis and comparison of these cases. When we have 
thus formulated and refined the concept of gravity, 
however, we have a concept in experience which can 
be regarded either as the essence of a single observable 
case or as a general statement of the common element 
found in every particular case. 

Here again, as in the case of the concept atom, 
it is quite impossible to deny that gravity is a fact 
in the world, because our method of knowing it is 
indirect. Gravity is not a fact of sensory experience. 
The falling body may be seen or may be recognized 
through the sense of touch. On the other hand, 
its mode of falling may be separated from its other 
characteristics only by a careful conscious analysis 
of the sensory experience. When, however, a number 
of cases have Ijeen so worked over in consciousneas, 
we may think of the mode of behavior in all of the 
cases under a single abstract term, which is no longer 
related merely to the single case, but represents the 
elaborate mental comprehension of all the cases 
through a single concept. The abihty to develop such 
general abstract notions is the crowning achievemenl 
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's constructive ideational thought. It % 
formulas by which he can refer to a wnoie 
series of experiences in a single word or phra.se. This 
word or phrase should not be confused with the name 
of a single fact; it is rather the name of an element 
of many different situations. It has been extracted 
from the concrete cases for the purposes of mental 
adaptation and has been formulated into a concept which 
makes it available, apart from any of the special cases 
in whii-h it appears. When such a concept has been 
formed, its importance consists, not merely in the 
mental activity by which it. has Ijeen developed, 
but alec in the ability which its posses-sor exhibits 
to use the concept for further purposes of construc- 
tive thought and practical adaptation to his en- 
vironment. 

Constructs of the type which we have been dis- Dininti 
cus^g are not usually described as imaginations. ||{|'^|!^ 
The image factor has become too attenuated, and i"in«n, 
the relational factor too important, to justify giving 
the construct a name which emphasized the image. 
Thus the scientist cares very little how one pictures 
atoms or gravity. He may for demonstration use balls 
for atoms and a wire for gravity. More important 
than these symbolical images b the relation which the 
concept expresses. 

The formation of a concept is sometimes the end comepi 
and sometimes the starting-point of mental effort. ^1? 
Thus, the scientist, working over a great variety '^^, 
of facts, is formulating a concept. lie may have ^atimi 
only the remotest interest in the use to which the ■*"*■ 
concept is to be put; he is interested merely in refin- 
ing and correcting his statement of the es.sentiRl 
phase of reality which he is investigating. Yet, at 
bottom, the concept is dynamic. It may be for the 
mnment an end in itself, but it is intended ultimately 
to determine some one's mental reaction upon a com- 
plex environment. The conceptual knowledge of 
the facts of experience may require time and effort 
for its development, but when it is once developed, 
the subsequent history of the mind which ] 
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it will be determined by the new point of departure 
which the concept gives for conduct. 

The application of a concept to any situation con- 
atitutea a phase of mental activity which is described 
by the term judgment. A judgment may be briefly 
defined as the mental process in which a concept in 
consciously related to another concept or to a partic- 
ular experience. A judgment is usually expressed 
in a sentence. 

Judgments differ according to the scope of the 
concepts which they include and according to the way 
S™m io '" *''"^'' these concepts are related to the other clo- 
ih^n" ments of experience. The conscious relating activity 
«pu,wiiieh involved in any judgment is expressed in a copulii, 
duds. which joins together the two factors which enter 

into the judgment. Thus, in the judgment, "Man 
is an animal," the two concepts man and animal 
are related to each other, as indicated by the 
copula is. The question of how much is involved 
in a given judgment depends quite as much upcm 
what is involved in the copula as upon what is con- 
tained in the terms, or concepts related. Very fre- 
quently the copula serves to suggest an elaborate 
relation which it only partially expresses. There 
has, accordingly, been great uncertainty expressed 
in the history of thought, as to the exact significance 
of such a simple judgment as that which we used 
a moment ago in the illustration, "Man is an animal." 
It has been contended, on the one hand, that such 
a judgment is merely intended to include the narrower 
concept man under the more comprehensive concept 
animal. It has l>een contended, on the other hand, 
that the copula suggests rather the relationship 
which the mind immediately grasps when it passes 
more or less clearly in review certain of the attributes 
of man and identifies them as included among the 
attributes of animals. According to this latter view, 
the judgment should be extended somewhat aa follows: 
The being man has those characteristica of life and 
vitality and movement and sensitivity which are 
included also in the concept animal. In other words, 
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the judgment is here thought of ss being full of idea- 
tional contents; whereiis, in the first definition the 
relation between the two terms Is thought of in as 
simple a form as possible. Man as a concept is con- 
sidered in the simpler definition of judgment as a single 
fixed image or cont«nt of thought. Animal is considered 
to be a more comprehensive content of thought and the 
two are brought together in a simple relation by the 
copula is. This simpler account of judgments may 
liave some justification in the fact that concepts, as 
they become more and more fully established, undoubt- 
edly serv-e as abbreviated expressions of the relations 
which they embody. But no concept can be treated 
as a fixed content or entity to be put into another. 
As we have seen in our earlier discussions of ideas, 
concepts are not contents in any static sense of the 
word. Concepts are expressions of elaborate relations 
which have been worked out through the comparison 
and symbolical reconstruction of many individual 
experiences. A concept is. even in its most condensed 
form, an expression of many relations. When, there- 
fore, one concept is brought into relation with an- 
other, it cannot be regarded as a mere motionless 
element of experience to be treated aa a single image 
and placed in larger receptacles; it must be thought 
of rather as a relational fact which is for the moment 
compared with a second fact of the same fundamental 
order. 

These statements regarding the relational charac- i 
ter of concepts may seem abstract, but they will be j 
comprehensible the moment one considers an ex- r 
iple. What is in the mind when one thinks of an * 
tm? Some image of a small particle of matter 
lay be present as the content on which the mind 
rests, but this content ia at once recognized as only 
partially representative of what is intended by the 
word. There extend on all sides of this image what 
James has picturesquely called fringes of thought. 
These "fringes" carry thought out to the other charac- 
teristics which are not pictured in the mental image. 
Thus, the scientiat thinks of the elasticity of the 
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atom, of its indivisibility, and bo on. It ia not m> 
flEsary to assume that in every case there is an inun 
of a small particle of matter, nor that the mind worn 
out explicitly all of tlie attributes involved. The 
image may be very meager. It is io many cases 
reduced to the written or articulated word. The con- 
sciousness of attributes is often reduced to mere atti- 
tudes, as pointed out in the eariier discussions of idea*. 
If one uses such words as " mass of matter," and 
" atom " in rapid succession, he can feel the transition 
from the "large" attitude aroused by the word mass, 
to the "small" attitude aroused by the word atom. 
It is in the treatment of concepts, perliaps, more than 
in the treatment of any other phases of experience 
that we must provide for many condensed forms of 
thought. That these condensations facilitate thought 
cannot be doubted. They permit rapid transition from 
image to Image, reducing to the lowest minimum both 
the content of the image and the effort of transition, 
A judgment may also be a highly condensed form of 
experience. It would be a mistake to assume that 
the ordinary judgment is as full of explicit contMt 
or relation as it may be made if one dwells upon it 
and expands the ideas and the relations. But s 
judgment is, as contrasted with a concept, a fuller 
expression of the relational phases of thought. Io a 
judgment, some transition from one idea to anothwis 
carried out and the transition is of sufficient importance 
to be expressed. There is always a distinct movement 
of relational thought in a judgment. The content phase 
of mental life, on the other hand, is not enlarged by the 
relational rearrangement which it receives in judgment. 
With this dynamic view of the nature of judg- 
ments in mind, we may consider briefly some of theif 
further characteristics. There are a number of clatees 
of judgments which may be distinguished. Id tiie 
first place, it is obvious that the assertion of a relation, 
as in a positive judgment, and its denial, as in a uegar 
tive judgment, must be of diametrically oppoat« 
values in any process of thought or reasoning. If 
we say that man is not a mineral, the aignificanct 
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Bfof this jinlgment for all later mental activity is very 
"idiffereiit from the significance and value of any judg- 
ment which aims to establish aflirmatively some 
type of relation between the two facts in question. 
To say, for example, that man finds metals in the 
earth is to estnbhsh a positive relation between the 
two concepts which were a moment ago distinguished 
as separate from each other so far as the relation of 
identity is concerned. Positive and negative judg- 
ements are, therefore, treated as two of the general 
I which must be distinguished in the study of 
idgments. 

Again, judgments may be distinguished by the i 
'^ree of the universality of the relation under dis- * 
9sion. Thus, if one asserts that some men are i 
puiisuns, the relation between the class men and 
the particular type of occupation mentioned, is as- 
serted as only a partial relation, and that fact is 
ni.tde perfectly clear in the form of the statement 
itself. There is a certain secondary limitation placed 
upon the thought which is not so obvious from the 
form of the statement as is the limitation implied in 
the word "some." The predicates of most affirmative 
judgments are included in the thought, only in part. 
Thus, in the judgment used as an example, not all 
artisans are referretl to. There may also be women 
who are artisans. In other words, the term artisan 
is not exhausted by being placed in the relation in 
which it is here placed to the concept man. Most 
afiumative judgments are partial in respect to their 

Ijiredicates. In negative judgment the relation is 
wt off in both directions; hence, the predicate as well 
■• the subject is exhaustively treated. " Men are not 
^anta " is negative with regard to both classes. 

The limited character of most affirmative judgments J 
can 1« illustrated by contrast with mathematical | 
judgments. It is a peculiarity of such judgments < 
that they are reversible. To assert that five is equal 
to three plus two is exactly equivalent to the assertion 
that a quantitative relation exists between Bve and 
the other two numbers, such tliut the relation is the 
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same from whichever side of the equation one begins. 
For most of the judgments of practical life, the rela- 
tion is not the same when viewed from opposite points. 
This is evidenced by the difference which is always 
recognized between subject and predicate. The sub- 
ject of the judgment is, in a measure, put in the place 
which would be occupied by the speaker if he himself 
were to assume some sort of relation toward the 
predicate. The relation is, therefore, commonly viewed 
from the point of view of the subject of the sentence. 
When we attempt to view the same relation from 
the point of view of the predicate, we are likely to 
find that the ordinary judgment is not reveiBible, 
because, as pointed out above, the relations involved 
in the predicate concept are only partially exhausted. 
Take, for example, one of the general judgments 
that we have already used for illuslratioo. It is 
true that ail men are animals, but it does not follow 
at all that all animals are men. The universality 
of a judgment is, accordingly, defined, as stated 
above, with reference to the comprehensiveness of 
the subject. If the subject is treated in all its phases, 
the judgment is classified as broad and universal. 
If the subject, on the other hand, is definitely limited, 
the judgment is also regarded as limited, and is known 
as a particular judgment. 

Turning now from judgments to the more compre- 
hensive combinations which are worked out in thought, 
we find that two or more judgments may be combined 
in such a way as to build up even more elaborate sys- 
■ terns of relations. The process of combining judg- 
ments is known as the process of reasoning. For ex- 
ample, if we use the classic illustration of formal logic, 
we may assert that all men are mortal, that Socrates 
is a man, and, therefore, Socrates is mortal. Such a 
series of judgments constitutes the simplest complete 
cycle of reasoning, and is known as a syllogism. A 
complete syllogism consists, as will be seen, of two 
judgments which constitute the premises and a thiid 
judgment which appears as the conclusion of the 
reasoning. Such a simple syllogism must contain three 
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■ms, ant] Ihree only. The reason for this limitalion 
ttpon the number of terms is obvious when we consider 
that the purpose of the syllogism is to relate two of 
the t«rms through their relation to a common middle 
term. The middle term must appear in each of the 
judgments in order to furnish a link by which the judg- 
ments may in turn be united with each other. 

The mental process involved in such a syllogism will 
be manifest if we apply the analysis of judgments 
hich has been given in earlier paragraphs. To assert 
lat man is mortal, is to assert that a certain definite 
kracteristic is found in man and is expressed in the 
i;eneral concept mortality, which is applied to man in 
the judgment. When it is asserted in the first judg- 
ment that all men exhibit the characteristic or group of 
characteristics referred to in the predicate, it is easy 
to see that any particular man must be thought of as 
exhibiting the particular characteristic which has been 
explicitly referred to as belonging tn all men. In the 
conclusion. Socrates and the attribute of mortality are 
related, nut because of any observationB made upon 
Socrates, but because the experience of the thinker and 
of the race has settled upon mortality as a general 
human characteristic. 

There are different forms of reasoning according 
to the differences in the points of departure and the 
diilerences in the modes of working out relations in 
experience. One general difference which haa been 
long recognized as of cardinal importance is the dif- 
ference between deductive reasoning and inductive 
reasoning. Syllogistic reasoning has commonly been 
recogniEol aa the simplest and most complete example 
of deductive reasoning. Deduction is dehned as the 
process of applying a general principle to a particular 
case. Induction, on the other hand, is a process of build- 
ing up a general principle from particular cases. The 
application of the general principle of human mor- 
tality to Socrates would constitute a case of deduction, 
while the derivation of the general principle that all 
men are mortal, exemphfies the inductive process in 
which many particular cases of human mortality are 
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all summarized in the general eoncliision that nil men 
have this characteristic. 

Most thinking is not entirely deductive or inducliiT 
in form; there is a play of the mind from familiar 
general principles to new applications and from the 
new applications to the eatabliahment of new principles 
or the modification of old ones. 
Conpopw. Reasoning, like judgment and like the process of ar- 
jLnTreuSoo'. riving at concepts, is an elaborate working over and 
lis.?"!!}' rearrangement of experience. Indeed, it is quite im- 
possible to study the three forms of mental elaboration 
involved in concepts, judgments, and reasoning, without 
recognizing that there are no hard and fast lines between 
them. Very often reasoning is cut down so that U 
becomes simple judgment. Again, the mental processea 
which may be for one individual who is trained in 
thought mere conceptual processes, may require on 
the part of a less trained thinker the most elaborate and 
painstaking reasoning. The reasoning of a highly 
trained scientist is very often so compact as to be quitJe 
beyond the reach of the ordinary thinker. 

Science is, when defined in the light of this disouasion, 
an effort to develop a coherent system of concepts which 
shall systematically record the essential relations 
presented in experience. The scientifically trained 
mind is supplied with a large number of ideational 
relations which serve as guiding suggestions, and 
any new situation is therefore analyzed wHth greater 
ease, because the scientist goes more directly about hia 
search for the essential relations involved- The ability 
to abstract from confusing details, and to concentrate 
attention upon recurring general relations, comes to be 
a habit of mind. We are justified, accordingly, in 
speaking of an analytical and scientific mode of thought. 
In such a phrjise we are obviously not referring to con- 
tent factors in consciousness, but rather to forms of 
rearrangement and organization within experience of 
those contents which are for the most part the same ss 
the contents presented in ordinary consciousness. 

The analytical character of science is well shown 
by ita devotion to experimentation. An experiment 
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insists in the rareful preparation of the conditions ' 
mder vrhii'h a given phenomenon appears, and the sub- i 
iquent deliberate modification of certain of these con- ] 
itioQs. An experiment ia thus merely an objertive ' 
Ibrm of analysis. In f^eneral, it may be said that the i 
manipulation of conditions is the means employed ' 
to aid in building up an idea of the esscniiai rela- 
tions, these bein^ more easily seen when they are 
varied independently of the other pha-sea of the situa- 
tion. Thus, if it is found that the movement of a 
magnetic needle is affected by the withdrawal or ap- 
proach of a coi! of wire carrying an eleefric current, 
then the relationship between ma.^nelisni and elec- 
tricity obtrudes itself upon the observer in such a 
way as to make the relationship easy of discovery. 
There are certain cases in which the relationship can- 
not be discovered without some such deliberate modi- 
ficatiiin of the condilinos, because the whole situation 
is so complex that there ia no possibihty of a purely 
mental analysis of the situation. For example, when 
k seuaoty stimulus enters an animal's body, it cannot 
B directly traced through the complex tissues; its effect 
i,however,beascertainedbyexperimentation,a3when 
egive a particular stimulus at a prearranged moment 
i observe the effects by means of some method which 
Mords the motor effects of the excitation. 
A second method of scientific discovery, which also i 
idicates the importance of analysis, is that which ; 
isists in bringing together a large number of cases • 
the phenomenon under investigation. If many 
I are brought together, there will appear certain 
niformitiea and certain variatiotis in the individual 
, and these can be utilized in distinguishing be- 
sen the essential and unessential factors of the phe- 
■ nomenon. Wherever a certain factor or relation occurs 
only in a few cases of the phenomenon and is absent 
in many, we recognize it as purely accidental and in- 
significant for the particular investigation in hand. 
On the other hand, u factor or relation which is 
always present requires more serious consideration. 
If, after this simpler form of comparison, the factors 
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or relations which iire nlways present can be further 
investigated, and it can be shown that in certain addi- 
tional cases the phenomenon is always absent whoi 
the factors and relations under consideration are with- 
drawn, then these necessary factors and relations come 
to be regarded as essential. 

These methods of analysis by positive and n^ative 
comparison should be clearly understood to involve 
a targe element of thought analysis, in addition to 
mere observation. The mistake has sometimes been 
made in empirical science of believing that the accu- 
mulation of facts constitutes in itself supreme scien- 
tific attainment. This notion can be refuted by an 
appeal to the history of science. The great movements 
in the world of science originate in hroad generaliis- 
tions which constitute the conceptual and ideational 
formulation of observations. The formulation, to he 
sure, could not have been made without cuntent, but 
the discoverj- of a broad general relation is a higher 
form of achievement than merely recording observa- 
tions, that is, presenting new contents. 

It has always been one of the most difficult questions 

' of scientific method to decide how many cases are re- 
quired to establish a scientific principle. For example, 

. how many cases are necessary before the conclusion 
that gravity operates between all bodies can be thor- 
oughly established in science? If one asks such a 
question as this, it is not unlikely that he is committing 
a fallacy by assuming that the amount of materi^ 
upon which the principle is based determines the va- 
lidity of the principle. He will be hkely to answer 
his own question in that case, by saying that there is 
no final certainty until science has exhausted all of the 
possible circumstances under which the phenomenon 
may arise. The collection of all possible cases is, 
however, impossible in view of the fact that there are 
future cases of the phenomenon which have not yet 
arisen and which therefore cannot be subjeetcd to 
present scientific study. As a matter of practical 
fact, science does not wait for the collection of great 
numbers of cases. It waits only for the discovery 
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I of a principle which is thoroughly valid in any given 
ease. If science can discover a definite relation by 
the careful scrutiny of a single case, the principle 
which it discovers is valid, even though it was discov- 
ered without attempting to accumulate all possible 
cases. The answer, therefore, to the question, how 
many cases are necessary for the establishment of a 
principle, is that just so many cases are necessarj' as 
are required to make clear the type of relation which 
is involved between the facts under investigation. 
Newton undoubtedly did more for the establishment 
of the principle of gravity by the clear demonstration 

»of the operation of that principle in the relation be- 
tween the moon and the earth, than could have been 
done by the addition of five thousand cases of the opera- 
tion of gravity on the earth's immediate surface. .\n 
analysis of a single crucial case is verj' frequently 
enough to cslahlish a scientific principle of great gener- 
ality. The crucial character of the case is to be found, 
not in its own immediate scope, but rather in its appro- 
^Lpriateness to the analysis in hand. 
^B The foregoing discussions have led us far into the Lc«ie ud 
^^ilomiun of logic. It is the function of logic to classify '*'"' ' 
^ judgments, describe modes of reasoning, and discover 
the norms of correct and valid thought. The work 
of logic has sometimes been done without a preliminai>' 
peychological analysis, such as has been taken up in 
the forgoing paragraphs. Logic becomes then merely 
a record of what have been found in practical thought 
to be correct modes of thinking. The norms which it 
lays down can be tested, but they cannot be explained. 
Explanation depends upon peychological analysis. 
The fimetion of psjchoiogy is not to discover the laws 
of correct reasoning, but rather to supply the analyses 
which shall make the discoveries of logic intelligible. 
Logic is thus the formal science laying down the norms 
or laws, while psychology' is the explanatory' science 
dealing with the phenomena in such a way as to dis- 
cover their characteristics. 

The tendency in some quarters has been to look upon 
the laws of reasoning and judgment as beyond the 
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h'hJr'm- s"^"?^ °f psychology, AS superiof to all the known 
tefi«iiiai conditions of mental activity. The foregoing discus- 
graMuea siona show that reasoning is nothing more nor leas than 
^V*'"'!^ an elaborate form of organization of experience. Step 
™ " ' by step our discussiona have led us from the simplefil 
and most direct element-a of experience, namely, sen- 
sations, through various forms of arrangement, through 
certain indirect types of reproduction and reorganisa- 
tion, to the complex processes of combination found in 
judgment and reasoning. Indeed, we may assert that 
these highest processes have physiological conditions of 
a type with which our previous study has made us 
familiar. 

The complex associational processes in the cerebrum 
are related to the higher forms of conception, judgment, 
and reasoning. Whenever a stimulus causes an im- 
pression which in turn arouses a train of thought, there 
is a period of delay during which the sensory impres- 
sion is much elaborated through association. This 
shows itscl! in the fact that the excitation is not imme- 
diately discharged through the motor centers in the 
form of a reaction. The delay due to associative organ- 
ization may extend over minutes or hours or even days. 
Some of the impressions received into the cerebrum 
are utilized only after the most elaborate reorganiza- 
tions. It is in connection with these more elaborate 
processes of reorganization that the higher forms of 
conceptual activity appear. We do not know in par- 
ticular cases the special nervous structures or processes 
involved, but it is certain in general that the relations 
exhibited in these higher forms of thought are condi- 
tioned by physiological processes in the indirect asso- 
ciation areas of the cerebrum. The most important 
fact for our consideration is that they are not direct 
sensory processes, but processes of reorganization. 

These indirect neural processes have relations analo- 
gous to those discussed in treatin;; of the harmony and 
conflict of motor processes. We know from intro- 
spection that when the tendencies of thought aroused 
by two concepts or judgments are congruous, there is 
a distinctly pleasurable feeling in experience. When, 
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IOD the other hand, there is hesitalton or doubt due to 
eonHicl among the processea of thought, there arises 
& feeling of displeasure. When a new concept or judg- 
ment fits into the thought of the subject so as to pro- 
mote that thought and t-arry it forward to its issae, 
there is marked attention. When a new concept has 
DO significant relation to the individual's modes of 
thought, it will be neglected. These introspective 
facts are so closely related to those which appeared in 
the study of feelings and attention in connection with 
percepts, that we must assume for the higher feelings 
1 he same type of neural condit ions as those which under- 
lie sensory feelings. 

The feehngs which attach to ideas and judgments i 
and reasoning are in many cases very obviously re- ° 
lat«l to nervous processes which lead to immediate ° 
bodily movements. The facial expression and tone of 
voice often exhibit the exultation or depression which 
accompany successful reasoning processes, or they ex- 
hibit in other cases doubt and inability to solve the 
problem in hand. The experience in such cases is a 
complex involving indirect conceptual processes and 
direct attitudes accompanied by direct forms of bodily 
activity. 

Whether there are indirect attitudes not related to J 
bodily responses of some kind is a question the answer g 
to which will depend upon the meaning of the term f 
indirect attitude. One can very easily construct an j 
idea of himself in a pleasant or unpleasant situation, i, 
If the idea becomes vivid, it is likely to arouse a direct " 
attitude accompanied by expressive activities appro- 
priate to the ideated situation. If the idea is not 
vivid enough to become a subject of direct concern 
to the thinker, then there may be an idea of the feeling 
without the feeling itself. In general, then, we may 
conclude that there are no indirect attitudes as there 
are indirect forms of ideational experience. All feelings 
are direct even if they grow out of agreements or dis- 
lents between ideational processes, 
complex character of all the higher forms of 
and attention depends upon the complexity 
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of the relations out of which these attitudes grow. We 
speak of our ideal feeliogs and of our finer emotions 
and hoid these to be superior to our sensory feelings. 
The distinction is more a distinction of matter and 
complexity than of the feeling state itself. 

"These discussions show how little ground there is 
for a new claasification or description of the so-called 
higher feelings. Sometimes the word "emotion" is 
used to refer to the feelings related to ideas. The woni 
" emotion " is in other cases used to designate a com- 
plex group of experiences. Thus, pleasure would be 
described as a feeling, while rosthetical satisfaction 
would be described as an emotion, both on account of 
its complexity and on account of its relation to higher 
forms of experience. The word "sentiment" has 
sometimes been used to designate the emotional atti- 
tude toward the higher concepts. Thus, reverence, 
admiration, and awe are higher sentiments. 

There is one type of experience which has been va- 
riously classed as an idea, an emotion, and a tendency 
toward behavior; that experience is what we describe 
by the t«rra belief. There is justification for each of 
these classifications. Belief as a form of thought grows 
out of the harmony between a present idea or percept 
and earlier ideas or percepts. Thus, one can believe 
any suggested idea which does not conflict with past 
experiences. Belief is a form of feeling, in that it 
is related to the attitude of acceptance which atlAchea 
to the given idea when it fits into experience. The 
idea may be painful on the feeling side, because it 
does not fit into the plans and hopes of the in- 
dividual, but it is believed, because it fits into the 
other experiences so completely as to demand that it 
be accepted as true. Finally, belief, like every other 
aspect of experience, is related to l»ehavior, either present 
or potential. We act on our beliefs, because these are 
the accepted forms of organized experience, or in any 
event we guide our conduct either afTirmatively or 
negatively by what we organite into the sum total 
of experience. Belief is thus seen to be a name for 
the general fact that certain experiences are organized 
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in harmony wilh one another and are acrepted as the 
basis of individual attitudes and of individual con- 
duct. 

The discussion of ttie higher feelings or emotions Pmhirmot 
could be extended without limit, for there are as many ^lib'^^ 
types of emotional attitude as there are concepts and E^'^VAwe- 
ideational relations in mental life. The relation of ingt 
psychology to the feelings differs somewhat from the re- 
lation of psychology to concepts. It is not the duty 
of psychology to discuss all of the concepts. Physics 
deals with one group of concepts, chemistry with an- 
other, biology with another. The business of psy- 
chology is not to attempt to duplicate the work of 
[hose special sciences, but merely to indicate the origin 
and charact«r of all conceptual processes. There 
would be more justification for a catalogue of the emo- 
tions in a text-book on psychology, for they are forma 
of consciousness growing out of interrelations between 
various ideational and perceptual experiences. But the 
description of special feeling attitudes may be left to 
literature and the tine arts and to the related .sciences 
of aesthetics and ethics. It is the duty of sesthetics to 
deal with the sentiments and attitudes related to the 
concept of the beautiful, and the duty of ethics to 
deal with the moral sentiments. The work of psychol- 
ogy in this sphere may be regarded as completed with 
the general outline of the nature of the emotinoa and 
presentation of a few illostrative cases. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE SELF 

Among the concepts which are built up in praotid 
life and refined by scientific study, there \b one which 
is of special significance to the student of psychologj'. 
It is the concept of the self. Ho siguificunt is this 
concept for our ordinary behavior and thought, that 
many have regarded it as immediate in character nod 
as much more fundamental than any other concept. 
Indeed, there are some who are prepared to say that 
the recognition of the self is even more direct than the 
process of conception ; that the self is a kind of directly 
perceived entity; that there is no stage of mental 
life in which there is not an immediate recognition of 
the existence and signiBcance of the self. 

When we study the development of the individual, 
it is obvious that the statement just referred to, thnt 
> every human being has a direct recognition of the self 
from the first, cannot be seriously considered by any- 
one without the qualification that the degree of this 
immediate consciousness of the self is not the same in 
early childhood and in mature life. The child un- 
questionably does not recognize himself in any such 
clear way as does the mature adult. If the mature 
individual is asked what constitutes his own self, he 
is able to refer to certain leading characteristics of his 
personality which obviously could not be known or 
recognized by the child. There is, therefore, ample 
justification from any point of view for the discrimi- 
nation of several grades of developing selfhood, and 
whatever his general position, the psychologist must 
define these successive grades of development as vary- 
ing degrees of self-consciousness. The development 
of self-consciousness differs in one important re-ijiect 
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from all other forms of cnnsciousness. No new physical 
fact is developed in the world through the development 
of HD idea of matter or of physical bodies, but when 
the consciousness of self grows, there is a change in 
the nature of the self. There grows up in the midst 
of mental life a fixed center of dispositions and tend- 
encies of thought, which in time not only comes to 
be recognized aa distinctly different from the outside 
world and from the centers of interest and thought 
in other personalities, but also becomes more fixed by 
virtue of the fact that it is thus clearly recognized. 
This central core, which constitutes the intimate self 
of every individual. Is quite inexplicable without ref- 
erence to development. Such consideration of the 
development of the self aa the center of personal interest 
and personal attitudes, lays the Foundation for the dis- 
cussion of the scientific concept of the self which gro«-8 
out of our psychological study. Furthermore, it gives 
to the self exactly the same scientific standing as 
belongs to atoms or gravity i>r any of the other concep- 
tual generalizations of the sciences. The mistake has 
often been made of demanding a perceptual account 
of the self- The experiences of life are the perceptual 
manifestations of the self, just as ordinary percepts are 
the manifestations of matter. Matter can be reached , 

only by conceptual thought-processes. So also with the 
self, it can be reached only through conceptual generali- 
zation. 

Ijct us attempt to formulate what we know of the pHmiiiv 
most primitive stages of individual experience, in order ^5^™ 
that we may arrive at some notion of what experience u«t«i. 
is like before there is any recognition of the self as a 
conceptual center of this experience. The simplest 
forms of animal behavior do not indicate any large 
degree of discrimination between the factors of impres- 
sion, nor any clear marking o(T of impression from 
expression. The activity which follows upon impres- 
sion is so direct that there is no time for the interpola- 
tion of any factor between impres-sion and expression. 
Much the same kind of situation appears when we 
examine the human infant. There is an inherited . 
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mechanism in the instinrta which supplies itppropriatc 
responses to certain stimuli, but there is little coDsciou.s 
discrimination on the part of the individual. Fur- 
thermore, the instinctive attitude is so highly organ- 
ized at the first that there can be little reason for the 
disc ri mi nation of sensation from response. Rather 
must it be true that sensation and response blend in 
an experience which is overwhelmingly responsive In 
character and little discriminated into elementa. Such 
experience demands no conceptual elaboration. 

The development from this point must be toward 
the discrimination of phases of experience. Probablv 
there is a gradual differentiation of the sensory ele- 
ments from one another and of the sensory elements 
from the individual attitudes and responses. Even 
perceptual life cannot go forward without the recog- 
nition of experience as made up of elements, some of 
which c.in be centered about objective nuclei to con- 
stitute what we have called the unity of things. As 
soon as things begin to be recognized, there must be a 
tendency to formulate all the attitudes toward ihing> 
into a kind of personal unity or self. The constniction 
of such an idea of a self in contrast with things is a 
slow and complex process. 

Undoubtedly, a child's contact with his own body 
is very important in building up some early crude dis- 
tinctions between impressions and attitudes. When 
the child handles his own feet, he finds that the im- 
pression he receives, and the attitudes into which he 
13 thrown by the double stimulation of two parts o( 
his body, are entirely different from the impressions 
which ho receives and the simpler attitudes into which 
he is thrown by the stimulation of one of his memtiora 
through some external object. He thus comes to dis- 
tinguish between his body and the external worid 
in the course of the development of his experiencoe. 
The body is a part of the world with characteristics 
different from the other factors which he recognises 
through his senses. There is probably some ground 
in this fact for the statement that the child's eariieet 
recognition of himself is of the nature of a percept and 
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Ifttes to his physical organism. It is certainly true 
tat children apply the first personal pronoun very 
early in life to objective fueta whiph pertain directly 
to themselves, especially to their bodies. The rela- 
tively objective character of the experience of self at 
this stage is shown by the fact that, in addition to his 
own bc3y, the child attaches to himself, as a part of 
what he culls himself, the possessions which he comes 
to recognize as his individual property. The external 
world Is broken up into the meum and tuum, and the 
general notion of that which belongs to the individual 
himself is gradually distinguished from that which 
belongs to others, but the meum is not primarily a 
subjective fact. It is looked at through consciousness, 
but that consciousness is very little self-consciousness 
in the abstract and purely subjective sense in which 
we use that term in mature life. 

Such considerations as these tend to show that the The id. 
general idea of that which pertains intimately to self S^'fy™™ 
is a product of discriminative analysis, rather than a J'l^^j." 
fact of primitive consciousness. So far as we under- jeciiv^. 
stand immediate consciousness in its early stages, "''■'™'' 
there appears to be little or no ground for assuming 
that there is present any complete discrimination of 
the self on the one hand and things on the other. Even 
in mature life the distinction between the self and 
non-self is not always drawn. The man who is 
hurrj'ing to catch a street-car has a vivid experience, 
but it is not nicely analyzed. The hungry man with 
food before him is little more self-conscious, if indeed 
any more self-conscious, than the animal which spends 
all of its time and energy in the eager pursuit of food. 

Evidence of the lack of clear discrimination between au iib- 
things and the self is to be found in the fact that in Snniw 
primitive human life the attributes which later will be "'*'"'" 
consolidated into an idea of the self, are confused with «imni' 
external physical facts. I n other words, when ideas first J^ '^ 
begin to be formed of things and of the self, the two 
^__ 8 of ideas are not clearly distinguished. Tlie self 
l^thought of in distinctly materialistic terms, while ex- 
itftl objects are thought of as having personal atti- 
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tudea and personal characteristics. Savages show > 
tendency, ^ ^^ pointed out in an earlier discuMiuD, 
to personify ^^^rything, and children show the Mime 
tendency. To the savage every natural phenomenon 
(3 tlie expresaion of some personal will. Every object 
with which he comes in contact is, like himaelf, a per- 
son full of emotion and resentments. The proems by 
which this undifferentiated world is broken up tolo 
clearly contrasted things and the self, is the total pro- 
cess of mental development. The child see^ that things 
do not change with his changing attitudes toward 
them. There are certain attributes of experieiK* 
which do not respond to his most violent efforts; tbMc 
he objectifies and comes to contrast with his personal 
altitudes, which are closely related to hia experiences 
of effort. Every step in the definition of the outer 
world is a step in the definition of the self. With the rise 
of social relations the opportunities for developing 
ideas of the self are greatly increased, because other 
selves are at once analogous to the personal self and 
yet sufficiently contrasted with the personal self to 
give sharply distinguished character to the purriy 
personal interests which constitute the discriminaled 
self. 

What brings any individual to a clear recognition 
H of himself will probably depend upon the accidents of 
individual fortune. The struggle of personal inter- 
ests with some unyielding objective fact may accom- 
plish it. The development of an idea of soine other 
self, opposed in interest to the self, is of<«n a powerful 
incentive to the recognition of one's own self. Ub- 
torically, it has repeatedly been pointed out that the 
national spirit, which is analogous to personal self- 
consciousness, often grows out of some contest. In 
like fashion, the clear idea of the self undoubtedly 
rises out of some contest of opposing inberesta. In- 
deed, the tranfiition from another self to one's own 
self is 30 natural that one finds that he continually 
represents himself in his own thought as a kind oif 
outside personality who is being observed in an ob- 
jective way. Whatever may be the mode of sharp 
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differentiatiOD of the self from the rest of the world, it 
is an event in ment^il develupment, not a primary fact. 

That the development of the concept of the self Tbp>™ri- 

lepends upon the circumstances of esperienee appears oimdva. 

xtm the fan't that the different accidents of life lead 

I the development of a series of different aspects of h 

s self. Professor James has vividly described this ^M 

base of development by saying that we are all of us ^M 

Composite selves made up of the social self, the busi- ^M 

Dess self, the literary self, and so on through the full ^M 

list of our activities and interests. The business self ^| 

is that compact group of intimate experiences and ^M 

personal attitudes which are distinguished and repre- H 

noted in the form of a clear idea whenever we find H 

s called upon to think of our relations to certain H 

ommercial transactions. If, for example, some one H 

' makes me a proposition with regard to the purchase of H 

a house, ! am immediately led to consider all of those H 

personal concerns which would be involved in such a H 

transaction. I do not, for the moment, think of the ^t 

scientiHc interests which might have been aroused by ^M 

some reference to the department of educational activity ^M 

in which I am engaged. In other words, the organ- ^M 

-isation of our experience into near and intimate ^M 

Leases, and the development of contrasts between H 

Hbese near and intimate phases of experience and those H 

^phases which are more remote, is a process of differ- H 

entiation. Early experience contained some of the H 

elements of this contrast between the self and the ex- H 

temftl world, but the working out of the contrast in H 

all of its ramifications is the result of experience. On H 

the physiological side, there are, of course, at all stages H 

of existence the individual nervous system with its H 

processes which are distinct from the processes in the ^M 

material world, but the self as a unique fact in con- H 

sciousness does not rise through the mere separate H 

existence of processes in an individual body. The true H 

■elf is the being conscious of his own place in the ^M 

Bjrorld. There may be a separate physiological beiug ^M 

Hrithout self-consciousness, as when one falls asleep, H 

■jiut this is not a true self. Only in so far as the self H 
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is recognized as a system of experiences or processes does 
it have definite eliuracter. The consummation of the 
conditions which make possible personal selves is, 
therefore, the development of a compact group of rela- 
tions into a single idea or concept. 

One of the chief conditions for this development 

• of a self-conscious personality is, as pointed out above, 
the social distinction between one's own personal atti- 
tudes and the personal altitudes of other individuals. 
If two individuals stand in the presence of exactly 
the same fact of external experience and find themselves 
a^uniing toward this experience attitudes which are 
totally different from each other, there will be a power- 
ful motive for both individuals to give a higher degree 
of attention, not only to the fact at which they are 
looking, but especially to their own ways of responding 
to this fact. This personal character of individual 
response is, therefore, constantly forced upon one's 
attention through his relations with the social world. 
The contra.sts of selves is largely dependent on the use 
of language. One sees that all the words referring to 
spatial directions, for example, center about his own 
body and about himself. One finds that he uses active 
or passive verbs in an entirely different way than could 
his neighbor. One finds, in short, that his expres- 
Bions are arranged and organised around a different 
center than are the expressions of every other humaa 
being. So impressive does this contrast t>etween in- 
dividual attitudes become, that ultimately, when wo 
find ourselves in agreement with others, we are impressed 
with the agreement, as in earlier cases we were impressed 
by the differences, in mental attitude. The result is 
that our contact with the social world is a constant 
etimulus to the development of a more and more clearly 
defined recognition of the self. The child undoubtedly 
comes to self-consciousness through his use of language 

J more than through any other means. 

k Some idea of the self, based upon discrimination 
of one's own attitudes from the attitudes of other 
persons, is developed in a wholly unscientific way by 
every individual, just as the discrimination of the 
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individual body and the individual possessions from 
the rest of the physical world arises naturally in the 
rouRe of pereonal life without any effort at syetematic 
definition. Beyond this natural discrimination, one 
may attempt to cultivate a more highly refined formu- 
lation of his personal attitudes and personal character- 
i§tica, and yet not pass directly into science. 

To illustrate certain cases in nhicli elaborate idea- ti 
tion takes a form other than the scientific, we may ^ 
refer to certain phases of literan- criticism. If one ■' 
begins the criticism of any piece of literature, he will 
constantly be contrastinR the impression which the 
author intended to produce with the personal attitude 
aroused in himself through the statements which 
he reads. There will thus be a certain social contrast 
between the individual and the author, and this will 
not be dependent upon the mere accidents of ordinary 
life, but it will be deliberately cultivated for the purpose 
of refining and critically elaborating one's own taste. 
In sonae cases this may take the form of an effort to 
conform these personal tastes or attitudes to the 
standards which have evidently been adopted by 
great masters. There is here an unquestionable tend- 
ency to refine the notion of the self at the same time 
that one cultivates attitudes toward the olijective 
facts. 

Another illustration of the non-scientific cultiva- -n 
tion of the concept of the self will api>ear if wo refer f^ 
to the attitude which is assumed by many individuals ",' 
in the contemplation of their own origin and destiny. 
The religious attitude has undoubtedly contributed 
more to the definition of self in the minds of unscien- 
tific individuals than any other sjstem of thought or 
ftctivitv in the world's historj-. One here aska himself, 
not what is his relation to the canons of taste estab- 
lished by master writers and artists, but rather how 
fully his own personal attitudes conform to what he 
understands to be the demands of the laws governing 
his destiny. The system of laws, which he accepts 
aa * system of higher law, may be derived from very 
different sources, but in any case, whether it be the 
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religious fuith of the savage or the systemafiBed theol- 
ogy of tlie nitwt highly cultivated devotee of an elabo- 
rate religious eysteni, there is always in reltgioua thought 
and aspiration a comparison between the demands of 
the religious system and the demands of individual 
interest and feeling. The notion of the self comes 
to have a compactness and importance under this 
system of religious self-examination which it could 
never attain by mere social contrast with the experi- 
ences of other individuals or in the presence of physical 
objects. Questions of ultimate destiny arise, and 
these are answered in terms of a self which is much 
more highly elaborated than the bodily or muterial 
self upon which man concentrates his attention in 
the early stages of individual life or the priniiti>'e 
stapes of mental development, We find, however, 
many indications, as we look into savage customs, 
of a curious mixture of the primitive bodily self and 
the religious self. The savaj^e always protects with 
great care the bodily remains of those whom he would 
serve, and he mutilates and destroys the body of an 
enemy. He ver>' frequently goes much further than 
this and attempts to preserve, with a view to the 
enrichment of future existence, those material prop- 
erties which in this life have constituted the broader 
self. Such crude expressions of the effort to dex-elop 
a single, coherent self, as these which we find among 
savages, are paralleled in much more highly refined 
and ideal forms in the notions of individual selfhood 
and n[ what is essential to this selfhood in the more 
abstriM't beliefs and usages of civilized peoples. 

The influence of theological and religious conceptions 
has been apparent even in the older physical sciences. 
For example, there was in the mediseval religious world 
a very definite attitude which tended to regard matter 
us a form of reality opposed to all the better phases of 
spiritual life. This degradation of matter was un- 
doubtedly related to the desire to give the highest 
possible position to the concept of the spiritual self. 
These mcdiieval conceptions of the nature of matter 
impeded fur a long time the development of natural 
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(Mcience, because they leriiietl to turn ihe interest of 
men away from muterial processes. Indeed, physical 
science was at one time treated aa impiims, and 
rendered by social prejudice dangerous to the lives o! 
those who took it up. But physical science succeeded 
in overcoming this prejudice by steady reconstruction 
of the fujidaniental conception of matter. It examined 
the phenomena in the material world; it discovered 
the essential relationswhich appear in these phenomena, 
and gradually formulated itself into a system of con- 
cepts more applicable to the real facts of experience than 
the earlier dogmatic concepts which were formed with- 
out this close reference to empirical facts. There is 
no disposition in modem physical science to limit 
the revonHtruction of its concepts of matter; there is 
rather a clearly conscious disposition to include as 
broadly as possible all of the elements which can be 
discovered. The theological concept has been recon- 
structed in conformity with this scientific attitude, 

^^ and the influence of theological concepts is no longer 

^^Lopposed to physical science. 

^H The religious demands were much more keenly felt 

^^rwhen the concept of the self was in process of formu- 
lation. The immortality of Ihe self was of much greater 
interest in medieval times than the processes of sensa- 
tion and perception. Indeed, the religious conception 
of the saeredness of the self extended even to the body, 
and was undoubtedly one of the most potent forces in 
preventing the development of scientific studies of 
anatomy and physiology. It is not until a compara- 
tively recent date that the science of the physiological 
organism and of psychological processes could break 
away from all presuppositions and dogmas and begin 
the careful collection and formulation of the facts on 
which to establish strictly scientific concepts of man's 
physiological and psychological relations. 

The function of psychology is to formulate a scien- 
tific concept of the self. This can be done without 
ignoring other formulations of the idea of the self and 
at the same time without bringing the scientific 
cept into subservience to these other ideiui. It is, i 
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the foregoing discussions have shown, the duty of 
psychology to ascertain the laws of mental activity, 
BUch as the laws of perceptual fusion and ideational 
organization. As a result of such scientific studies, the 
modem scientific notion of the nature of knowledge is 
as much clearer than the notions held in earlier times, 
as the modern physiological notion of blood circulation 
is clearer than the earlier conceptions of bodily nutri- 
tion. It may be stated of the self, as of the conception 
of the material world, that there is to-day a larger body 
of facts on which to found definite concepts than at 
any other period in historj'. That this modem effort U> 
formulate a concept of the self has brought out defects 
in the earlier concepts, no intelligent student of his- 
tory can deny. For example, the concept of the self 
as independent in its development of bodily organs, 
can certainly not be defended in view of our present 
knowledge. The notion that the self is absolutely 
free from the operation of laws is another impossible 
concept. The full development of a self-consistent 
concept of the self is by no means an easy task, but it 
should not be given up because it involves the revision 
of certain time-honored concepts built up on other 
foundations, nor should it attempt to ignore these earlier 
practical formulations as absolutely useless. 

The best adjustment of all disputes will be attained 
if it is recognized that the final definition of the concept 
of the self is not a task for any one system of analytic 
; thought. The analysis of the self out of the total 
com|)lex of experience demands attention to many 
lines of discrimination. The formulation of a scientific 
statement of the self cannot be a substitute for for- 
mulations of the practical sort, which grow up in the 
various contacts of the individual with his phyacal 
and soinal world. A fundamental difference netween 
the concept of the self, and the concept which one forms 
of matter, appears in the fact that the self ia ultimatdy 
the center of all possible forms of relationship. Ex- 
[)prience is engaged in working out the relation of the 
Belt to other selvw, to the physical world, to moral 
demands, to lit era r>' ideals, to all other phases of 
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'Imown reality. The nature of thia central nucleus of 
•11 of these different relations must, therefore, be de- 
fined in terms of all the different groups of relations. 
The ordinary view ia of the self as a center of one par- 
ticular group of business or social relations. Such a 
partial concept should be recognized as incomplete. 
The self is very much more elaborate in the possibilities 
of its relations than any other form of reality considered 
in science. It ia characterized, also, by a unique type 
of activity which we do not know to exist in any of 
the forms of reality about us, other than personalities 
like ourselves. This type of activity we describe when 
we use the word "conspiousness," although this word 

consciousness" is a name for so fundamental a form 
activity that one can get a direct recognition of 
significance only by looking within himself. The 

Itimate conception of the self must, therefore, make 
room for all of these different elaborate phases of in- 
terest and relation, and for the unique characteristic 
of consciousness. The self is at once a center of rela- 
tions and the consciousness of these relations. 

One of the chief characteristics of the self, as con- - 
eeived according to the principles of science, is its ■ 
unity and organization, as distinguished from the fac- ' 
tors which enter into it. This unity of the scientific ' 
self stands somewhat opposed to the disintegrating ' 
tendencies of the various interests to which reference ■ 
has been made. The self, as scientifically conceived, ' 
must be recognized as including in some fashion all 
of the minor selves. When thus considered, the pro- 
vision for the devotion of the unitary self to different 
kinds of interest at different times must also be ade- 
quately provided in the scientific definition. The 
unity of the self is, therefore, not a constant and com- 
plete tmity; it is rather a unity with phases which are 
linisceptible of more or less emphasis at any given 
iment. The social self may give way at any given 
'time to the business self or to the literary self. The 
religious self may be for the time being in abeyance and 
the political self may bo the dominating group of 
interests. The question immediately arises, there- 
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fore, Where are the unemphasized phases of selfhood 
during the emphasis of one or the other group of in- 
terests? It is because of the necessity of locludiag 
many selves in the central self that the concept of 
memory has played the large part which it has in all 
psychological discussions of the subject. The asser- 
tion of a retention of each of the earlier forms of 
experience in the self in some sublimated form of sub- 
consciousness or unconsciousness has often been sug- 
gested as a solution of the difficulty. Sometimes it 
has been argued that the effort to hold together the 
concept of unity and the concept of consctousnec» 
must lie frankly given up. Consciousness is a point 
and, by its very nature, excludes, it is said, the totAl 
unity. The unity must be sought in the non-conscioua 
conditions of consciousness, in the physiological self. 
This view is refined into the statement that it is the 
brain which is the seat of unity. As certain parts of 
the brain are aroused to activity, one or the other self 
appears. 

These suggestions are in keeping with the natural 
tendencies of thought which seeks some concrete im- 
age as the basis of every concept. Men have alwa>s 
nought some concrete image of the self. It is a ghosi, 
or a breath of air, or a body, or brain, accordicig to 
the degree of culture of the thinker. Whatever it is. 
the image is useful in exactly the same way as an 
illustrative ball is useful in explaining the concept of 
an atom. The ball gives the content to which the 
relations which constitute the essence of the concept 
may attach. So the attributes of the self may be grouped 
around the image of the physical self or around some 
imaginary being, such as a ghostly self. The danger 
of using such an image lies in the fact that some per- 
sons will mistake the image for the concept. The con- 
cept is, however, more than the content factors which 
enter into it. The concept, as we are prepared by 
earlier discussions to recognize, is composed of a series 
of relations which attach to the content factors and con- 
stitute t he essence of the concept. The conceptual unity 
of the self is superior to anything which can be imaged- 
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When we consider the matter closely, the supposed "^ 
unity of the brain dissolves into a complex, and its o 
functional processes are recognized as many. The " 
unity which we attribute to the brain is transferred * 
from the unity of experience to the brain, which is • 
thought of as the condition of this unity. Take as 
a concrete illustration of this, the fact that an individual 
wakes up in the morning and continues to have certain 
experiences which are recoKoized as connected with 
experiences of an earlier period of life. The scientific- 
iiUy recognized unity of the nervous system in such 
B case as this is inferred from the experienced unity 
of consciousness, and we say that the nervous system 
hits undoubtedly suffered no serious change in the case 
of the normal individual, just because there is unity 
in experience which forinids us to infer any disintegration 
of the conditions of experience. To think of the con- 
cept of a unitary nervous system, after it has derived 
its unity from the study of experience, as being superior 
in unity to the conscious self, and as explaining the 
unity of the self, is simply to invert the course of human 
thought and to attribute to the derived concept a 
validity and permanency which is denied to the more 
immediate concept from which it is derived. 

There can be no higher justification for the recog- 1 
nition of the unity of the self than that which is derived < 
from the study of experience. Experience shows, in I 
all of il^ particular examples, that unity is its funda- { 
mental characteristic. This unity which is always > 
recognizable in particular experiences is generalized * 
and attributed to the larger succession of experiences. 
Indeed, the unity of experience is ultimately transferred 
to physical realities, because the conception of the self 
and the conception of these physical realities have been 
built up in the same consciousness, and will, therefore, 
Dcvessarily hnve attributes which are congruous with 
one another. When one comes back time and time 
again to the same object and recognizes it as familiar 
and attriiiutea to it a continuity which he has not 
observeii, he is projecting a practical concept into the 
world of outer realities. When science thinks of the 
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earth as a unity, or of the universe as a unity, this ia 
a concept, not a percept. The same kind of compre- 
hensive generalization appears in the practical and 
scientific study of self. It ia probably not true that 
aniraala recognize their own unity. Experience with 
them is, as it ia with us, a succession of interrelated 
events, but the survey of the total succession ia not 
possible in the undevelox>ed animal consciousness. It 
is probably not true that children have any broad 
view of the unity of their personalities. The ability 
to remember is one of the most significant special ex- 
periences from which we derive the content with which 
to construct a broader self. The ultimate recognition 
of the most comprehensive unity ia, however, a con- 
ceptual rather than perceptual fact, even aftermemory 
has made its full contribution. To demand that the 
details of the total unity be filled in with a concrete 
image or illustration is to demand even more than nat- 
ural science would demand, if it required a direct per- 
ceptual representation of its ultimate substances, such 
as the atoms. 

Scientific psychology is justified in insisting that 
there is no more definite unity in the world than the 
unity of experience. To derive the nature of the eelt 
from a consideration of matter, through any second- 
ary consideration of other realities which are known 
only through remoter and more indirect forms of con- 
ception, ia, as has been stated before, an inversion of 
the problem. This is unquestionably the largest justi- 
fication for the statement that the science of psychology 
has to deal with a concept which is not present in any 
of the other sciences. Indeed, by every possible device, 
the other sciences strive to eliminate the self of the 
scientist. The problem of science as it is defined in 
the more fully matured natural sciences is, accordingly, 
80 radically different from the problem of psychology 
that psj'chology is misunderstood at times and accused 
of not being a science, because it includes the self. 
It is true that the center of conceptual construction is 
different in psychology and the physical sciences; 
but as systematic efforts to build up complete concepts, 
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both psychologj' and the physical sciences have niis^ons 
which are supplementary to each other, so that they 
are in the highest accord, rather than in conflict. 
Natural science strives to build up concepts of objec- 
tive phenomena; psychology deals with the self which 
builds up all these concepts. The full definition 
of this unitary center of experience is the highest de- 
velopment of scientific conception. It differs in its 
content and in the type of relationships which it in- 
cludes from every other scientific concept, and it stands 
in a unique relation to everj' other scientific concept. 
Its essential characteristics are its unity and its self- 
consciousness. These characteristic attributes cannot 
be further reduced; they may be further elaborated 
into all of the various possible forms of relation of 
which experience is capable. The self cannot be 
eliminated by reference to any of the elements of expe- 
rience or by reference to the center of physical reality 
treated in the concepts of physics or chemistry or even 
of physiologj'. 

The recognition of the significance of this concept of i 
the self, as a fully justified scientific concept, has been J 
opposed in some quarters by scientists and philosophers, t 
who fail to apprehend its true character. Men who t 
study natural science are oft«n disposed to criticise • 
the concept of the self by canons appropriate to their 
own studies. They are disposed to demand the re- 
duction of the self to aggregates of molecules or brain 
cells. The practical sense of humanity stands opposed 
to this, and the intelligent recognition of the nature of 
the concept of the self does away with many of the 
difficulties which have been imagined. The self is, 
under the view which has been worked out in the fore- 
going paragraphs, a conceptual construct and not a 
directly perceivable fact. As a concept it has the same 
relation to reality that any scientific concept has. It is 
the ultimate unity which is derived from the examina- 
tion of all the various forms of organization in expe- 
rience. 

In closing this chapter, it will not be out of place to 
comment once more upon the curious tendency in 
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much modem thought to deny any primary reality 
to the self. Much recent psychology haa been timid 
about the use of any word which would imply an 
underlying reality, other than the brain, back of ex- 
perience. Experience has been used to formulate a 
aysteni of concepts of mutter and external realities, 
but experience itself, because it could not easily find 
a place among its own constructs, has been ruled out of 
the world of science. Our considerations have led us 
along strictly empirical paths to the recognition of the 
self as a fundamental concept, necessary in the intel- 
ligent explanation of life and man's place In the world. 
The nature of the concept of the self, as we have learned 
to know it through scientific analysis, should relieve 
ua of the necessity of any defense of our study and our 
science. In order that our position may be unmis- 
takably clear, let it be asserted concisely that the 
scientific study of conscious experience leads to a con- 
cept of unity and self-consciouaness, which is the most 
fundamental and comprehensive concept which can 
be formulated in experience. 
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One of the problems which arises in scientific psy- 
chology, and which requires special consideration, is the 1 
problem of the nalure of activity, whether it is of the j 
simpler impulsive lype or of the complex type seen in i 
voluntary choice. The answers given to the questions < 
wtiich arise in the course of this discussion bear not only 
upon science, but also upon practical life and upon our 
views concerning the nature of ethical conduct and 
responsibility. Indeed, there are, in the history of 

Cycholopy, many discussions in which this problem 
a been the central theme of interest. The careful 
analysis of the nature of mental processes has often 
been omitted in order that a solutioo of the problem of 
volition might be reached. In these discussions it has 
frequently been asserted that the individual is free 
in the selection of his modes of behavior. It has been 
as stoutly affirmed, on the other hand, that the in- 
dividual is limited by his own development, and even 
by external circumstances, in such a way that he can- 
not be said to be free. The ultimate solution of this 
problem involves considerations which lie outside the 
domain of a scientific analysis of activity. Nevertheless, 
the contribution of scientific analysis cannot be over- 
looked in any final treatment of the matter. 

In many of thediacussionsinearlier chapters, we have Thi. 
touched upon active processes of different degrees of l"^ 
development. The present treatment of impulse and J^^ 
choice, as phases of the active nature of the individual, eumx 
constitutes an application of many of these earlier 
discussions, rather than an altogether new treatment. 
Wo may regard it, therefore, as our special task in this 
chapter to bring together all of the facts which are 
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available with regard to the active side of individual 
life, with definite reference to the explanation of those 
highest forms of activity whifh are known as voluntarj" 
choice. 
iboioeooo- It may be well to call attention to two obvious facts 
oiunl^y which immediately show the complexity of all those ac- 
^d^"™!!. tivities which we have to consider in this chapter. 
uiDned by The first of these facts is that, in the simplest impiuavc 
1H1U.W activities and in the highest forms of voluntary choice, 
bi^uWeot- ^^^^^ ^^ eleraente which can be explained only in 
terms of complex nervous organization. If, for ex- 
ample, a man moves his hand so as to reach a certain 
object, the movement of the individual muscles cer- 
tainly is not related to consciousness. The mechanism 
of movement is provided in the organization of the 
central nervous system and the connections of the 
nervous system with the muscles of the body. The 
whole process of coordinating the different muscles is, 
therefore, beyond the ran^e of individual choice or 
individual knowledge; it is as involuntary in its de- 
tailed composition as the movement of the heart and 
blood vessels. Yet, while the details of the movement 
of the hand may all of them be said to be the products 
of a fixed nervous organization, there can be no ques- 
tion that the act, as a whole, is related to the experience 
of the subject. The second fact showing the complexity 
of all behavior is that there is no form of behavior 
unrelated to the general background of nervous and 
muscular activity which immediately preceded and 
now accompanies the act under consideration. This may 
be expressed by saying that there is at no time a com- 
plete relaxation of the muscular system and that, con- 
sequently, there is no possibility of finding a case of 
movement in which the activity rises out of complete 
antecedent relaxation. Every movement is a phase 
of a composite general bodily activity, the particular 
movement being nothing but an emphatic point in 
the total system. This may be illustrated as follows: 
If, as one sits in his chair, a bright light is suddenly 
flashed into his eyes from the right-hand side, there U 
a strong probability that there will be aroused in him 
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a movement of the eyes and head in the direction of the 
light. Such a movement may be sJiid to constitute 
a well-defined response to a single stimulus, though it 
is in reality made possible as much by the general 
condition of the subject which preceded the stimulation, 
OS by the stimulus itself. The reactor would not, for 
example, have looked at the light as readily if he had 
been drowsily relaxing, or if he had been engaged in 
watching intently some other object. He would, in 
either of thcae cases, receive the stimulation from the 
bright light, and would experience a faint tendency to 
react, or some conflict of tendencies, which conflict of 
tendencies might ultimately be relieved by the ascend- 
ency of one group of impressions or the other. In 
either case, the final attitude and behavior would de- 
pend, not merelyon the momentery stimulus, but on the 
total preparation and active condition of the reactor. 
What is true in such a simple case is even more true 
of complex activities, in which the conflict and final 
selection of tendencies are clearer; as, for instance, in 
all cases of voluntary choice. To speak of a separate 
act is, accordingly, an extreme abstraction. Any 
rational understanding of conduct requires that the 
characteristics of such a single act be related both to 
the background from which it proceeds and also to the 
elements which enter into it. It is, however, conven- 
ient to make the abstraction, which is involved in con- 
sidering a separate act as a suitable subject for study. 
We shall find later, after having considered a number 
of these separate special acts, that a full explanation of 
their character requires us to consider the relations 
which we have neglected for the moment in the ab- 
straction; that is, the full explanation of any single 
phase of conduct is related to the total background of 
nervous organization and individual experience. The 
acceptance of this later type of explanation will be 
much easier, if it is recognized from the out^t that a 
single act can Vw selected from the total active aide of 
life only by a process of scientific abstraction. 

It will be well for us to enter upon the description 
uud analysis of behavior by taking up first the considera- 
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tion of certain of the simple forms, known as impulsive 
movements. These appear when one reacts upon a 
strong definite stimulus. Impulsive acts are so direct 
in their character, and rise to such a degree of emphaius 
above the general tension of the muscular system, that 
it is easy to concentrate attention upon them and make 
them subjects of scientific examination. For example, 
to repeat the illustration used a moment ago, if an 
animal is stimulated by a bright light or a loud sound, 
a perfectly definite form of movement generally re- 
sults, consisting in a turning of the head toward the 
source of the stimulus. This act is impulsive; a single 
impression dominates for the moment the nervous 
organization and sets up an emphatic activity which 
is so pronounced that all other tendencies are cleariy 
subordinated. 

The characteristics of such an impulsive act can be 
explained only by a consideration of the antecedent 
developments within the individual, which make the 
act possible. Very commonly an impulsive activity 
is the expression of an instinct. An appropriate stimu- 
lus finds the individual prepared to react upon it with 
a vigorous and emphatic mode of behavior, because 
the nervous system has inherited certain nervous con- 
nections which give the stimulus a definite path of 
discharge. One can say that the absence of choice or 
volition is here explained by the presence of an inherited 
structure. We see that the absence of volition, there- 
fore, can be explained only by a reference to the con- 
ditions which precede the present momentary act. 
This general conclusion, that different forms of beliavior 
can be explained only through the consideration of 
the nervous development which precedes them, can 
be made still clearer by an analysis of a number of 
forms of activitj', all of which have the characteristics 
of impulsive behavior, but are of different degrees of 
directness and simphcity. 

The most direct form of behavior which appears in 
an animal's life is that which is known as reflex ac- 
tivity, This depends upon the independent action of 
certain of the lower centers in the nervous system, and 
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is probably not acfomptmied by any higli degree of 
consdousness. When, for example, a hunian being who 
is fast asleep makes a movement in response to some 
stimulus applied to the surface of his body without 
being aroused to waking consciousness by the act, the 
whole process may be regarded as one of a reflex type. 
It has sometimes been argued that such an act is re- 
lated to a vague form of consciousness. For our pur- 
poses it is not necessary to settle this question; it is 
enough to recognize that there certainly is no high 
degree of consciousness present; certainly there is no 
deliberation. The activity ia obviously primitive in 
character and far removed from voluntary choice. 

Above a pure reflex, such as we have been describing, s 
there are all possible grades of impulsive activity. The " 
grade immediately above a pure reflex has sometimes 
been designated as sensation-reflex. A good illustra- 
tion of a sensation-reflex is given when the eye winks 
to protect itself from a threatening danger. Such a 
movement aa that of winking does not involve even a 
consciousness of spatial relations, which might be in- 
volved in an instinctive movement toward the side of 
the field of vision. We may say of the winking move- 
ment that it is purely a protective activity, and that 
on the conscious side it involves only the most meager 
consciousness of the sensation, while the movement of 
the eye toward the right or left brings with it the per- 
ceptual recognition of the position of the stimulus. 

Tliere are other forms of impulsive activity which f 
are higher than sensation-reflexes, because they are not 
mere responses to sensations, but to complexes of 
sensations, or percepts. The muscular activity itself 
may be no more complex than that aroused in a sen- 
sation-reflex, but the organization which precedes the 
act is more complex; hence, the distinction in the two 
levels of behavior. The impulsive character of a 
perceptual activity, as the response to a complex of 
sensations may be called, is frequently explicable only 
in terms of long individual development. This in- 
ilividual development, as we have shown in earlier 
discussions, separates certain phases of experience from 




other phases by the procesaea of perceptual analysis and 
binds these discriminated phases of experience together 
in what we have called perceptual fusions. The pro- 
cesses of activity which correspond to these perceptual 
lalysea and fusions reflect the discriminative expe- 
riences on which they are based, for the perceptual act 
is relatively distinct from the total muscular tension of 
the individual. This discrimination is, however, not 
a form of choice or deliberation, but is rather the prod- 
uct of a relatively simple type of mental and nervous 
development. 

There are as many different types of perceptual 
activity as there are different types of perception. 
iJiTheM^y Foundations for the discussion of the different classes 
ontiB of perceptual activity were laid In an earlier chapter. 

perception. Attention was there called to the fact tliat the veo' 
organization of the percepts is controlled by the active 
ends toward which the organizations lead. It was also 
shown in detail that spatial organization and unity in 
our interpretation of objects, as well as the recognition 
of time, are all of them different phases of motor or- 
ganization, as well as sensory organization. It was also 
pointed out that attention and feeling are related to 
immediate forma of behavior, 
Exampiea It may be well to reconsider one of the examples used 
iSowidKioB '"^ ^^^ earlier chapter on perception, to illustrate the 
ut pMcep. fttct that the movement which is involved in this per- 
il™ o" ' ceptual process is not a form of choice or volition. If 
iio?rathBr ^^^ recognition of a slender column gives one a feeling 
■^ of strain, which is accompanied on the physical side 

"'"' by some tension of the muscles, this tension of the 
muscles is not worked out as an expression of individ- 
ual volition. It is rather the result of a past series of 
experiences which have been organized into a compact 
whole. In many experiences of what has been called 
perceptual sympathy, we do not choose our reactiona; 
we merely become more and more famihar with ob- 
jects in our environment, and gradually come to ac«pt 
these objects as matters of course and adjust our be- 
havior to them without being conscious of our adjust- . 
ments, or without deciding in any voluntary way wlul 
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these adjustments shall be. Indeed, one of the reasons 
why it is so difficult to make a psychological analysis 
of the processes of perception is found in the fact that 
the active elements which are directly connected with 
the perceptual oi^anization are never presented in con- 
sciousness as clearly recognized factors. 

If one considers all of these forms of impulsive p. 
activity, it is obvious that they are. from the point of ^ 
view of the actor, determined in character by something <■' 
outside of his present experience. This absence of 
immediate consciouaness of the conditions of the act 
is the most characteristic fact in impulsive behavior. 
When, for example, a person is astonished or angry 
at any given situation, there is a great body of muscular 
activity following upon the reception of the impres- 
sions, and yet these activities are not anticipated in 
consciousness by the subject. They express the in- 
stinctive tendencies of his race or the organized back- 
ground of his individual experience; they never have 
even the appearance of being determined by preliminary 
choice. The relation of perceptual activity to organiz- 
ation is sometimes obscured by the fact that the per- 
ceptual act is part of a train of activities and the 
attributes of the whole train are assigned to each ele- 
mentary act. Thus when one reaches for an object on 
his right, the reaching depends for its precision upon 
organization, not on present choice. The unorganized 
infant is unable to execute such a perceptual act even 
if he attempts it. 

There is one phase of perceptual activity which has ai 
sometimes been described as voluntary. Thus, when jjj 
one pves attention to an object and directs his action "j,^^ 
to it, he is said to be voluntarily selecting one fact and dVUnd™ 
X'oluntarily excluding others. To say that attention is ^ 
a force capable of making a perceptual selection is to 
fail to recognize the fact that the selection is in itself 
an expression of individual organization and dependent 
upon the individual's past history. If one looks at the 
matter from the point of view of his momentary ex- 
perience, not asking at all the question of the origin of 
attention, but considering attention as the primary 
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of food, one type of animal will immediately proceed to 
take the food and will be thoroughly absorbed in atten- 
tion to it, while the other will be deterred by natural 
development from even giving attention to the prof- 
fered food. In neither case can we describe the act 
as due to spontaneous attention. Similarly, it may be 
said that the great majority of activities in human life 
involve organizations of long standing which condition 
behavior, even though we have no introspective evi- 
dence of the organic conditions which are involved. 
Once we are seated at the table, we eat without elabo- 
rate conscious choice, because eating is a fully developed 
perceptual activity consisting in the adjustments of 
various details of our action to the complex situation, 
quit* apart from any deliberate weighing and balanc- 
ing of the elements of this situation. 

Another indication of the true relation of attention to i 
organization is found in the fact noted in discussing J 
animal attention; namely, the fact that animals have a < 
relatively limited range of attention. Food and enemies i 
engross their whole life. Could an animal attend to a 
work of art? Certainly not, unless It mistook it for 
food or an enemy. The animal ia required by its 
nature to move in a certain round of adjustments. 
Its present attention and future attention are directly 
related to the rigidly circumscribed instinctive organiza- 
tions which mark the limits of its individual adjust- 
ments. 

Clear illustrations of the relation of human attention i 
lo development are somewhat more difficult to find, be- J 
cause the possibilities of human organization are such, » 
that attention may be directed in a great variety of dif- 
ferent channels, and particular facts of development are 
more diliicult to select. It is clear, however, that the 
iinlinarj- individual does not pay attention to many of 
the objects about him, because these objects are in no 
wise related to his organized practical behavior. The 
tv()e of illustration which may be used to make this 
"^ »r is that which is frequently cited in descriptions 

f savage intelligence. The savage, walking through 

} forest, has his attention drawn to a great variety 
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of indicatioDS of anitiiiil life aiid human life which al- 
together escape the attention of the ordinary isilividiul. 
This highly developed recognition of the facts wbich an 
signihcant for the forest dweller is not the result ofaiiy 
momentary present volition, but the expFessicm of ■ 
general system of life and activity. 

■ On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it must be 
recognized that attention is explicable only in terras irf 
development, and that consequently it^ influence upoD 
behavior must be explained ultimately by reference In 
the relation of organization to behavior. The testi- 
mony of ordinary life muj^t here be superseded exactly 
as the testimony of ordinar>- experience is superseded 
in all of the ultimate explanations in physics and the 
other sciences. Perceptual attention may aeem to bo 
a matter of the moment and a matter of the individual 
control, but the complete study of its character tniii>« 
it evident that such attention is not a matter of 
individual choice. 
Turning from perceptual activity to still higher fornts 

F of behavior, we find that these higher forms of behai'ior 
grow out of the fact that at any given moment there 
may be a conflict between the various tendencies to- 
ward impulsive behavior. Suppose, for example, 
that when food is offered to a human being, he is at 
the same time aware, because of the broader scope of 
his experience, of the necessity of exercising a certain 
self-restraint in order to provide for future needa, 
This idea of providing for the future may be derittxl 
from any one of a large number of experiences. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of future need has been one of 
the most diflicult lessons for man to learn, as we see if 
we study the behavior of savage tribes. The ^avacv 
proceeds ordinarily to take food so long us the demand 
exists within him and the supply exists without, in 
fact, he is so ill-trained in the management of his food 
supply, that he commonly eats to excess when supplied 
with all that he desires, and wastes lavishly what he 
cannot immediately use. The storing up of food re- 
quires an elaborate mental development which shall 
make it possible to introduce into the present situation. 
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not merely a perceptual tendency of response lo the 
given food supply, but also a conflict of tendencies 
wKich depends upon ideas and leads to the balancing 
and weighing nf possible lines of activity. It is just 
at this point that a type of experience may arise in a 
being capable of forming ideas, which can no longer be 
described by saying merely that one has an impulse 
to activity. He has, indeed, an impulse to activity, 
but be has also other impulses which hold the primary 
impulse in check. It may be doubted whether such a 
conflict of impulses could lead to a deflnite form of 
experience in an individual who does not have the 
possibilities of ideational activity. There may be at 
lower levels of mental life a certain conflict between im- 
pulses, but this consists merely in an oscillation be- 
tn-een one and the other mode of behavior. Thus, as 
we have shown in an earlier example, the instincts of 
fear and sociability may work themselves out in the 
child's life into an intermediate form of behavior 
through the preponderance of one or the other natural 
tendency. The conflict in such a case as this is 
not the source of a voluntary decision. It may be- 
come, in a being who is capable of ideational thought 
processes, the occasion for a voluntary decision, but 
in the child it is merely an oscillation or a conflict of 
tendencies. 

If such a conflict as this arises in the experience of pdihi 
an individual who is capable of the higher forms of ^" 
ideational aetivity, he takes the various tendencies of '^_ 
behavior up into a more elalxjrate sphere of comparison 
and deliberation. Without acting immediately upon 
one impulse or the other, he is likely to follow out in a 
tr^n of ideational processes a consideration of the 
consequences to which one or the other impulse might 
lead him. In other words, he makes a tentative ex- 
periment within his own consciousness, this tentative 
experiment being somewhat analogous to the experi- 
ment which would be tried in the direct form of trial 
and error, if the individual were a simpler animal and 
were dri/en by one impulse or the other to the natural 
consequences of that impulse. The ideational con- 
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eideration of the different modes of behavior thus comes 
to be a type of adaptation which is superior to mere 
impulsive activity, because it saves the individual 
from certain disastrous consequences by allowing hira 
to run through the whole series of activities in thought, 
rather than in practical experience. There is, in a 
certain sense of the word, a substitution here of thought 
processes for activity, and in so far as thought processes 
can be substituted for activity, deliberalloa or choice 
is substituted for impulsive behavior. It is true that 
it is impossible for an individual to carry on the^ 
thought processes without having certain forma of 
expression. This we have seen in earlier discussions 
of ideational processes. The tendencies toward ex- 
pression are, however, of an indirect order. Thtis, the 
thinker may work out the consequences of a certain 
tendency to action in a merely verbal form, and com- 
pare this tendency and its consequences with the tend- 
encies and consequences of some other type of verbally 
considered action. The process of comparison thus 
involves a kind of theoretical activity or ver))al ac- 
tivity, which in the higher stages of mental life is sub- 
stituted for direct impulsive trial. 

Such ideational comparisons of possible courses of 
behavior can never go forward to any extent without 
• developing certain systems of intemaJ unity and rela- 
tionships which correspond directly to those internal 
unities and relationships which have been discussed 
in Chapter XII as constituting the recognized concept 
of the self. When a certain impulse to behavior is 
held in check long enough to be translated into terms 
of theoretical judgment, it will inevitably come into 
some relation with the organized system of ideas, 
which constitutes the self. .Suppose, for example, that 
an individual finds himself in the presence of an op- 
portunity to possess himself of a certain piece at 
property. There may be conflicting tendencies th*t, 
in his thought, lead to various consequences which 
should be carefully compared with one another. The 
outcome of such a comparison will be very largely con- 
trolled by the total group of interests which he hu 
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. luilt up in his individual life as representing the sum 
total of his personal relations to the world. If the 
property in question does not fit into the plans of his 
iodividual life, if it tends to disturb the whole de- 
velopment of his personal ambition and personal effort, 
the tentative consideration of the impulse to take this 
operty will ultimately issue in the suppression of the 
ipulse, because it doea not comport with the organized 
If. Here, again, we find the clearest evidence that a 
Bingle process of ideational comparison is not explicable 
as an isolated fact. The truth is that the explanation 
of volition as a part of self-consciousness can be given 
only by a recognilion of those processes of organization 
which have entered into the elaborate construction of 
the concept of the self. When one says that he has 
decided not to perform a certain act, he has, to be sure, 
,'^ven the highest possible expression of his own self- 
mtrol, but self-control in this instance cannot be 
plained without some reference to the origin and 
!&eveiopment of the self. It may be objected that the 
explanation here is so complex that it does not throw 
any great light upon the single performance. In con- 
trast with this complex scieatific explanation, the 
single act of self-restraint seems to stand out, so far as 
individual experience is concerned, as a very clear and 
isolated fact. There is no reason, it will be said, in 
introspective consciousness for any reference to a long 
train of past history. In answer to these objections, our 
earlier discussions have prepared us to understand that 
the individual self is clear and definite in its apparent 
influence upon the situation, just because it embodies 
in such a compact form all that has entered through 
development into the organized nature of the self. 
There is, therefore, ample justification for a sharp 
CODtra«t between the attitude of the individual toward 
own performance and the attitude of scientifiG 
chology toward the same fact. The individual does 
have to go back into his past history; the ps>'- 
lologist must. The individual is not aware of the 
iniplexity of the conditions which are involved in the 
the psychologist cannot truly represent the facts 
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without reference to those complex organizations 
ditioned by past experience. 

The diaposition to regard voluntary decision 
tirely different from the other processes of action 
easily be shown to be misleading, when it is recognized 
that the final active process, which arises after the 
ideational weighing and balancing of possibilities is 
completed, is always closely related in its nature to 
perceptual response. After the individual has com- 
pared this and that tendency toward various forms of 
behavior with one another and with the demands of 
the self, there will issue a final resultant form of activity 
which is not theoretical, but practical. If, now, we 
examine this resultant practical form of behavior, it 
will be found to be along the lines of individual bodily 
organization and will fit into the formula which we 
have adopted for impulsive activity. If, for example, 
one has an impulse to fly, he may consider this impulse 
and compare it with what he knows of his individual 
abilities, and may ultimately reach a certain conclusion. 
If this conclusion leads him to decide to try to fly. 
his effort must be brought to the level of direct im- 
pulsive activity. When the decision is brought to this 
level, the theorist is sure to End that he can make only 
those movements which are provided for by his bodily 
organization. From his efforts he may gain 
perience, which will lead to a revision of his theoretical 
conclusions, but the fact which we are interested 
emphasizing for the moment is, that deliberate beha^ 
must in the last analysis make use of the same organii 
possibilities as are employed in impulsive activities.' 

Many of the ideational combinations which we reacl 
are not thus put to the practical test. The conflict 
of impulses goes forward at the theoretical level, and 
one reaches certain conclusions without actually putting 
them into practice. Such theoretical conclusions seem 
very frequently to be independent of the laws which 
govern mental processes in general, and of the restraint* 
which surround practical behavior. It is proliably ti 
that the common notion regarding the nature of voli 
tary choice is largely determined by this possibility 
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Bkrriving at theoretical conclusions which are never 
^tested. ConclusioQs caii, however, be formed in this 
vholiy iudependent fashion only by the uncritical mind. 
BFor the careful, critical thinker, even theoretical con- 
Bilusions are by no means independent of clearly 
|r)e(.'Ognized organizations in experience. This can be 
ihown very strikingly in certain cases where it is 
i)quit« impossible for any of us to disregard critical 
Peanons of thought and make ari>itrary ideational re- 
combinations, because the nature of the ideas is such 
that their relations are very explicit and tliey cannot 
be bound together in any way except that which is 
recognized as prescribed by developed experience. 
^LFof example, the simpler mathematical conceptions i 
^■are so definitely formulated and so clear in their [ 
Bcharacter, that it is quite impossible tor us to combine ] 
^vAhem ari)itrarily. One cannot accept the combination, ■ 
Htwo and two are five, because the nature of the concept ^ 
Btwo and the nature of the concept five are so clearly 
f defined, that it would obviously require a fundamental 
reconstruction of these ideas and of all antecedent 
development to bring them into the relation used in this 
example. On the other hand, the ordinary individual 

»bas no difficulty whatsoever in bringing loosely to- 
gether certain ideational constructs which are inhar- 
monious when their true characteristics are explicitly 
brought out. The arbitrary combinations are possible, 
because constructs are obscure in the mind of the 
thinker, and the inharmonious elements are uncritically 
united. Thus, it is quite possible for the ordinary 
individual to think of a human form supplied with 

» wings which shall be large enough to make fiying 
pnsHibte. The student of physiological mechanics, 
nowever, as his ideas become more and more thoroughly 
organized, finds it less and less easy to make arbitrary 
recombinations of this sort. He speaks of the idea of 
a flying human figure as a myth, and finds it wholly 
inacceptahie, because the principles of flying are so 
I absolutely incongruous with the structure of human 
i musculature. The thought of a highly trained individ- 
|Ual is, accordingly, recognized as verj- much more 
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dependent upon laws of oi^anization for its possibilities 
of combination, than is the thought of an untrained 
human being. The scientist is supplied, not merely 
with general modes of conscious fusion, but he has made 
these modes of fusion explicit and can consequently 
trace out the reasons for this thought combination 
more fully through introspection than can the un- 
trained thinker. It is also true of the adult that he is 
more completely conscious of the grounds of his ideal 
combinations than a child. A child shows the super- 
ficial character of his development in the looseness of 
his ideas. He shows the same characteristic in the fact 
that he will undertake almost any form of behavior in 
response to a given situation. His ideational system 
has not been corrected by comparison with the percep- 
tual system, and he rushes impulsively into the execu- 
tion of any mode of conduct which suggests itself. 
The child's notion of himself and his hmitations, his 
idea of the external world and its laws, are so immature 
that he is able to work out, as we have seen in our dis- 
cussion of the imagination, the most grotesque forms of 
arbitrary combinations. 

The tendency, therefore, as development goes for- 
ward, is to adjust thought processes to the possibilities 
of behavior and to the canons of criticism described 
in the discussion of conceptual thought with ever in- 
creasing exactness and with increasing recognition of 
certain fixed modes of procedure. Here again, we have 
clear evidence that the processes of development and 
the processes of conscious choice are intimately related, 
and we see again the impossibility of explaining thought 
and conduct, even at this highest level, without direct 
reference to the total development of the individual. 
The scientific attitude on such a problem as that of 
the freedom of the will is clear enough from what has 
been said in the foregoing paragraphs. The super 
ficial verdict of introspection is not reliable as a basis for 
the settlement of the question. The concept of mental 
development must be exhaustively treated before the 
problem of freedom can be properly taken up. That in- 
dividual character devetoijs, certainly cannot be denied. 
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'hat there are important changes in individual modes 
' thought and behavior In the course of development, 
ran also not be denied. There is increasing evidence 
with the growth of science that development follows 
regular laws. The whole problem rests, therefore, on 
considerations of a very genera! type. The final solu- 
tion of the question of human freedom cannot be given 
until the principles of development which explain 
bodily and social life are exhaustively treated. Psy- 
choid^ may very properly treat its contribution to 
"lis discussion as, in a certain sense, partial. On the 

ler hand, the student who has made a scientific I 

lUdy of volition can never come buck to the superficial ' 

Tiew of the uncritical thinker. 

Before closing this discussion of the forms of behav- E«tiy 
ior, it may be well to refer to the development of the MZi"fi 
scientific methods of investigating bodily movements, ^^"",1 
The earliest scieutifie investigations of bodily activities iern»i, i 
were undertaken from a wholly external point of view. SJ^JTb™ 
The specific method which was used tor such invesli- "'"*'■ 
gallons was devised by the astronomers who were 
interested in understanding the deficiencies of human 
movements when attempts were made to use these 
movements in recording the transit of stars through the 
field of the telescope. The astronomers found that the 
hand cannot be moved as soon as the eye sees a light. 
They therefore measured the inter\al which elapsed 
between visual impression and hand movement. 
They found further that different individuals have 
different personal equations, or periods of reaction. 
Evidently, the obsen-ations of the astronomers are very 
suggestive as foundations for psychological investi- 
gations. The early psychological investigations, how- 
ever, did not transform the method into a psychological 
method ; they took it over unmodified. Their investi- 
itions of the active processes were not based upon any 
iborate analysis. Certain simple movements were 
iwured with reference to the time which elapsed 
ween the stimulus and the muscular contraction. 
:tly as this time had been measured by the astrono- 
The investigation of this time of reaction was 
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treated as an indirect means ot getting at the complex! 
of the nervous and conscious processes prereding t!i 
reaction. It was found, for example, that the len^*' 
nf time required for a simple reaction was appreciably 
shorter than the length of time required for a reaction 
which involved the discrimination of two simple colors 
from each other. Thus, if the reactor were required to 
move his finger as soon as possible after being stimu- 
lated by a flash of light, the measurement of this in- 
terval gave what was called a simple reaction time of 
about |'o*o' V of ^ second, or ISO a, the letter ff being used 
as the symbol for a thousandth of a second. If, on 
the other hand, the experiment was arranged in such a 
way that a number of different colors could be presented 
to the subject, and it was prescribed that he should react 
only after a clear recognition of one of these colors, 
then the clear recognition or discrimination added 
appreciably to the time which elapsed between the 
giving of the stimulus and the movement, sometimes 
as much as 60 v. This longer period of time was known 
as discrimination time. Again, if, instead of reacting 
always with the same hand or finger, the reactor was 
instructed to respond to one kind of stimulation with 
one movement, and to another kind of stimulation 
with a second movement, the process involved not 
merely discrimination, but also a simple choice of the 
organ to be moved. The reaction time in this case 
was called choice time. 

The earlier experimenters on reaction were satisfied 
to seek exact definitions of the lengths of these various 
kinds of reaction time. They paid little or no atten- 
tion to introspection on the part of the reactor. The 
results of a large number of react ions were a\'eraged, and 
the comparison between different simple mental pro- 
cesses was made in terms of these general averages. 
The outcome for psycholog>- of these external studies 
was by no means large. There is very little contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of human nature in the details 
of reaction times. 

Recent in\'e«tigations of reactions differ from the 
eariier external measurements in two respects. First, 
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the effort has been made to find out, as far aa possible, \ 
what are the conditions in the experience of the reactor i 
during the reaction process. Attention has been called, ' 
for example, to the fact that if the reactor's attention J 
is turaed toward his hand, rather than toward the organ t 
of sense which is to be stiuiuiated, the time of reaction ' 
will for most individuals be shorter. A distinction may 
therefore be drawn between so-called muscular reactions 
and sensory reactions. The average difference in time 
corresponding to this introspective difference is often 
as great as 100 v. Again, the different types of dis- 
crimination and choice have been introspectively 
examined. The question of whether the content of 
consciousness before a choice reaction is an image of the 
movement to be executed, or a concentration of atten- 
tion upon the sensation received, has been introspec- 
tively studied. The results of these introspective 
studies have done much to clear up the psychological 
doctrine of volition. Furthermore, the general outcome 
of a more careful examination of conscious correlates 
of reaction has shown how utterly formal was the gross 
averaging of all kinds of cases in the earlier investi- 
gations. It may be said that no introspective differences 
ever occur without some modification in the duration of 
the reaction process; hence, differences in duration 
are highly significant when supported by introspective 
observation, and should not be eliminated by an ar- 
bitrary method of mathematical averaging. The * 
second way in which recent reaction experiments have „ 
been elaborated is by analyzing the forms of the re- 
action movement. It was formerly assumed that the 
act of lifting the hand from a. reaction key waa so simple 
a process that it could be regarded as uniform in char- 
acter throughout a long series of experiments. Recent 
investigations show that there is no such thing as an 
absolutely uniform series of movement processes. 
There are certain reactors, for example, who, when they 
make an effort to lift the hand as rapidly as possible, 
frequently go through a preliminary downward move- 
ment before beginning the upward movement. There 
are other preliminary phases of movement which 
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prepare the way for the final reaction, and the relation 
between these preliminary movements and the final 
movement of the hand may be so complicated as to 
influence measurably the duration of the reaction 
period. The relation of these complexities of move- 
ment to nervous organization is most intimate. The 
studies in earlier chapters of the relation of pereeption 
and feeling to reaction, have indicated the significance 
for psychology of the analysis of reactions. By way 
of criticism of the earlier studies, it may be said that 
they treated reactions as if they were merely uniform 
mechanical processes. The recent investigations have 
made it clear that the study of muscular behavior is 
productive only when it is related to a complete ac- 
count of the introspective processes and the antecedent 
organizations which condition the particular form of 
movement. 

The study of movement has therefore brought us 
back to the consideration of principles of organization. 
Volition and impulse are merely the active correlates of 
organized forms of ideational and perceptual experience. 
The earlier studies of mental activity and the present 
study of behavior are mutually supplementary. We do 
not require any unique formulas or the recognition of 
any new factors. Behavior is a necessary and ever 
present physical correlate of experience, and at the same 
time a product of all those organizations which lie 
back of experience itself. 
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FORMS OF D1590CIATION 

The outcome of all of the different lines of study j 
'hieh have been tuken up in the foregoing chapters, ^^, 
that mental life in its different forma is an expression -j' ' 
of organization. Whether it be a matter of perception u^ 
or ideation, of volition or involuntary response to im- 
pulses, every form and manifestation of conscious life 
consiata in some kind of organization. This lesson 
may be reenfon-ed by considering certain states in 
which the organizations built up under ordinary cir- 
cumstances give way, and forms of experience arise 
^hich must be classitied as irregular, or, in extreme 
I, as pathological. 
Every form of mental pathology or abnormality is nju* 
some sense a case of malorganization or disintegra- ^| 
lion. There are certain mild cases of irregularity 
which may be classed as forms of maladaptation, rather 
than distinctly pathological cases. Such are, for ex- 
ample, our geometrical illusions. As we saw in our 
earlier discussions, an illusion is always an incomplete 
organization of the sensations presented to the observer. 
D^ects in organization may be carried very much 
further in the case of a person who has what are known 
as hallucinations. An individual may, for example, 
have on irritation upon some part of the skin whieh, 
under normal conditions, would be neglected or, at most, 
treated as an inconvenient excitation of the part; 
but if the organizations of mental life are unstable 
because of some general diseased condition of the in- 
dividual, this excitation in a certain part of the skin 
ly become the center for a most abnormal combi- 
tion of experiences and may lead to the development 
a distinctly abnormal type of interpretation. Kvery- 
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thing that suggests itself to the mind may be made 
subservient to this stimulation, until finally the person 
constructs an imaginary world, giving the abnormal 
excitation a value and importance which, in normal 
life, it could never have had. He may i-ome to belie\'e 
that he is made of glass or stone, or he may think 
that some one is attacking him with poistms or acida. 
These illustrations will serve to make clear what a 
meant by the statement that abnormal mental ex- 
periences are always experiences which result from 
irregularities in organization, and commonly involve 
more or less disorganization or dissociation of the ele- 
ments which should be combined. 

We may examine three clistinct cases of dissociation 
in order to make clear in detail what is meant by mental 
disorganization. First, there is in sleep a form of 
normal suspension of central nervous activity which 
has been provided by nature for the purpose of recuperat- 
ing the individual. This nervous condition is accom- 
panied by a temporary interruption of normal con- 
scious processes. Second, there are certain forms of 
dissociation and partial reconstruction which are very 
similar in character to sleep, but do not serve the pur- 
poses of recuperation as does normal sleep. The con- 
ditions here referred to may be induced by the use of 
drugs or by certain other devices, conspicuous among 
which are the methods of inducing hypnosis. Finally, 
the dissociations and partial reconstructions, whicli are 
temporary in hypnosis and after the use of certain 
drugs, may appear in a great variety of relativdy 
permanent forms in the different types of insanity. 
One or two of these typical forms of insanity will be 
referred to later, in order to exemplify the conditions 
which result from permanent disorganization. 

The physiological conditions which present themselvee 
in the nervous system during sleep are not fully under- 
stood, but their general character can be described 
with sufficient clearness for our purposes. In the 
first place, the condition of fatigue in the nerve cell 
has been found to be a condition of somewhat depleted 
tissue in the cell body. There are also certain chemical 
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Rlibanges resulting from fatigue. These are indicated 
Fby the different reactions of fatigued and normal cells 
to the coloring substances which are used in staining 
microscopic sections of 
the tissue. The prnto- 
plafioi of the fatigued 
cells, as seen from Tig 53, 
is in part exhausted as a 
result of the procebses of 
stimulation through n hich 
they have passed, hleep 
must be a condition in 
which these cells are sup- 
plied with nutrition and 
return to their normal 
state of energj' and actu - 
ity. During the period of 
leep, each cell seems to 
capable of insulating 
ilf from the neighbor- 
ing parts of the nervous 
system. There are some 
extreme conditions, prob- 
ably pathological in char- 
which the 
indrites of the nerve 
Is curl up and form, 
instead of extending 
branches, little knotty 
balls across which stim- 
ulations cannot easily 
pass. This curling up of 
the dendrites is probably 
a very much more radi- 
cal change than occurs under the ordinary conditions 
of sleep. The synapses or interlacing of fibers, which 
connect a cell with other cells or incoming fibers, are 
interrupted in most cases, not by any gross movement 
■of the dendrites, but rather by some chemical change 
the tissue which makes it difficult for the stimula- 
in to paas across from one cell to another. There are 
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known chemical substances which affect primarily Ih 
synapses and prevent stimulations from being trans- 
mitted from cell to cell. All of these indications gc 
to show that the nerve cell, when it enters on the pro 
cess of recuperation, tends to give up its normal trans- 
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t. The receiving organs are closed and their cells 
probably in a chemical condition unfavorable to 
vigorous activity. Even when stimulations are 
lived at the periphery and are transmitted to the 
;ral nervous system, they make headway through 
the tissues with the greatest dinicnlly. They do not 
follow the well-defined paths which are used in normal 
life, but are diffused throughout the whole organ. 

The condition of the individual need not be a condition i 
of complete sleep in order to show this inertness of the J 
nervous system. There are many conditions of fatigue in 
which the nervous system shows before sleep sets in, more 
or less of a tendency to resist external stimulation. Fur- 
thermore, the different stages of sleep are by no means 
equal in their degree of dissociation. This has been 
shown by experiments in which the amount of noise 
necessary to arouse a sleeping individual has been made 
the measure of the intensity of sleep. The result of 
such e.fperiments is to show that a person goes to sleep 
rapidly and profoundly during the early part of the 
'ight, and from this time on gradually comes back to 
condition of susceptibility to stimulation. Figure 54 
lows a sleep curve of the kind which results from these 
experiments. The curve rises rapidly, indicating, aa 
stated, that the amount of stimulation necessary to 
arouse the nervous system increases rapidly in the 
early hours of sleep; it falls off gradually toward the 
and, indicating a gradual waking of the subject. 
I Not only are the cells of the sleet^r's nervous system i 
■npervious to external stimulation, but they are un- | 
coupled in such a way that the stimulations which » 
succeed in entering the nervous system do not follow 
the ordinary paths of discharge. This uncoupling of 
the central nerve cells does not take place in equal 
degree in all parts of the nervous system. The large 
cells of the spinal cord are able to resist the effects of 
fatigue, and the spinal cord may be said never to sleep 
under normal conditions. For this reason, stimulations 
which reach the spinal cord from the surface of the body 
are always transformed into reflex impulses and sent to 
the muscles of the trunk and limbs. The spinal cord is in 
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this case uncoupled, not within itself, but only with 
reference to the higher centers. Tlie reflexes are very 
much simpler in form and more likely to appear under 
these conditions than when the stimulus has an open 
path to the higher centers. The medulla, like the cord, 
seems to be iible to resist, to a great extent, the tenden- 
cies toward fatigue, for many of the organic processes, 
such as circulation and respiration, are maintained 
through the nerve centers in the medulla, while the rest 
of the nervous system is closed to external stimulation 
and to any well-ordered activities. 

One effect of the uncoupling of the various nerve 
tracts in the organs of the central nervous system abov-e 
the medulla is that any processes which take place in 
these higher organs, because of strong stimulation, or 
because of some abnormal excitability in the nervous 
system, are fleeting and irregular. The higher centers 
probably do not all of them sink into the same degree 
of inactivity even in a normal individual, and the 
slightest abnormality may result in a heightened ac- 
tivity in certain parts. The facts of consciousness 
which correspond to these irregular, detached activities 
in the central nervous system during sleep are easily 
understood when it is recognized that the nervous 
system is acting, not as a single organized system, but as 
a disorganised group of centers. To put the matter 
in terms of experience, one may say that an idea which 
presents itself during sleep is not related to the general 
body of ideas by which the experiences of ordinary 
life are checked and held under criticism. If, in or- 
dinary life, the idea suggests itself to some indi\'idua] 
that he has enormous possessions, he is immediately 
reminded by the evidences of his senses and by the 
familiar surroundings and limitations of his sphere of 
action that the idea is merely a subjective imagination. 
If, on the other hand, one should have this idea in hia 
dreams, under conditions which would remove it from 
all restricting relations, it would obviously be compelling 
in its force and would he accepted by consciousness 
as an unqualilied and unlimited truth. It would be 
dissociated from the other ideas which fill uomul 
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, and this dissociation would determine 
its character in such a way as to make it distinctly 
different from the processes of coherent thought built 
up in normal life. 

It n-ill be seen from such considerations as these, that prai 
a mature individual is brought in his sleep into a '^^, 
condition somewhat similar to that exhibited in the ""•• 
irregular and unrestrained imaginings of children, nitki 
The young child, as was pointed out above, constructs 
imaginations and is quite unable to criticise them be- 
cause of his lack of experience and because of the lack 
of organization within his experience. The lines of 
organization are not laid down in the child; in the 
dreaming adult, though they have been built up, they 
are for the time being interrupted, and the processes 
of mental life lapse into unsystematic and uncritical 
forms. There is, for this reason, a certain freedom from 
all kinds of restraint, which makes dreams seem to us 
free from the limitations of material surroundings. 

The third characteristic of sleep follows naturally Mowi 
from these which we have been disca'ising. Muscular ^^ 
movements are almost completely suspended in normal <!«« 
steep. The muscles relax more than they do in any ijnti, 
condition of waking life, just because the ner\'0UB sys- 
tem does not send any stimulations to the muscles, 
and, as we have repeatedly seen, the muscles are quite 
unable to perform their work when they are not stimu- 
lated by the nerves. The few struggling stimulations 
which succeed in getting through the nervous system to 
the muscles appear in very irregular order and without 
coordination. The movements which appear are, 
therefore, irregular and often more incoherent than 
the fleeting dream experiences which accompany the 
BCtivities in the central nervous organs. Indeed, 
in most cases, any intense movements of the mascles 
iluring sleep indicate a distinctly abnormal condition 
and are closely related in character to the irregular 
coordinations which appear in certain forms of drug 
poisoning. 

The discussion of the phenomena which attend the 
use of drugs will aid in the understanding of what has 
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been said about sleep. It is a familiar fact that certain 
narcotics produce a condition very cloaely related lo 

' sleep. The narcotic drug closes the avenues of sensory 
reception, reduces central activity or renders it« pro- 
cesses irregular and incoherent, and suspends muscular 
contraction. If the drug is tJiken iu a relatively small 
dose, 60 that its elTect upon the nervous system is slight, 
these various effects may be produced in slight degrw 
only. The effect in this case will be most marked in the 
irregularity of ideas and in the incoordination of the 
movements. 

A familiar effect of a drug is the intoxication which 

, is produced by alcohol, Tlie chemical condition, and 
consequently the relations between the varifius ner%'e 
cells, are in some way affected by alcohol, and the stim- 
ulations are interrupted or become irregular in their 
transmission through the tissues. The fact tliat a man 
under the influence of alcohol sees things moving irreg- 
ulariy, or aces them double, depends upon the inciior- 
dination of the muscles of the eyes. The fact that he 
is unable to walk steadily shows the incoordination 
of the muscles of the legs. There is a corresponding 
irregularity in the flow of his ideas; and his credulou»- 
ness for the ideas which suggest themselves to him is 
analogous to the ordinary credulousness of a dreaming 
sleeper. The imperviousness of such an individual 
to the stimulations of the outside world is also a well- 
known fact. 

In the case of any one of the drugs wliich produces 
dissociative conditions in the nervous system, the con- 
dition may be overcome by the ordinary processes of 
recuperation by which the organism throws out the 
drug. In some cases the effort of the organism to 
restore the normal condition leads to a reaction which 
is abnormally intense. We may then have for a time, 
as a result of reaction to the drug, a state of hypersen- 
sitivity and a more vigorous activity within the central 
nervous system and in the muscles. The dissociating 
effects ofeuch in tense activity in the nervous system may 
be, so far as consciousness or musculur coordination are 
concerned, quite as abnormal as the doprossitig effects 
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fatigue or complete suspension of nervous activity. 
'hu8, if the stimulations coming to the central nervous 
Byetem are much increased in their intensity because 
the nervous tissue has been thromi into a, condition 
of heightened activity, there may be an irregularity 
ia the central nervous processes due to the abnormally 

ong currents of excitation and to the impossibility 
restraining these currents of stimulation within the 
Inordinary channels of connection and discharge. The 
disorganization here is like the disorganized behavior 
of a stream that overflows its banks. 

There are certain conditions prtnluced in nature Ton 
which are quite analogous to these conditions produced |5^" 
by drugs. Such conditions appear in fevers when the •*" 
organism is under the influence of certain toxic sub- 
stances, and is rendered hypersensitive through the 
chemical action of these foreign substances on the tis- 
sues. The delirium of the fever puttont presents 
clearly the picture of too intense activity in the central 
nervous sy.-item, and the muscular activity of such an 
individual is directly related to his irregular and es- 
oessive central processes. Such a person may also be 
excessively sensitive to slight sounds or other irrita- 
tions of the organs of sen.^. 

These different cases show the relation between nerv- Th« 
oua organization and mental organization, and by ^^ 
their negative characteristics confirm the discussions ''j? 
cf the preceding chapters, in which it has been main- i>h 
tained that normal mental life is a continuous process H^, 
of integration and organization. ""'. 

The condition known as hypnosis has long been the ^ 
source of superstitious wonder, and much has been said >• ■ i 
and written in regard to it which would tend to increase ri'" 
the mystery which attaches to it. In many respecia ;J^ 
it is a condition closely related to normal sleep. On 
the other hand, it has certain peculiar characteristics 
whichdifferenliate it from ordinary sleep. These pecul- 
iarities can, however, be fully understood under the 
llformula adopled in explanation of normal sleep, pro- 
■'ided that formula is slightly modified to include cer- 

in specialized forms of dissociation. 
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Ijj* While normal sleep involves the uncoupling or dis- 

sociation of the nervous elements, especially of the type 
which suspends activity in the higher centers, hypnosis 
involves a dissociation which is partial and leaves a 
part of the higher centers in action. To put the matter 
in simple terms, we may say that in normal sleep the 
cerebrum is dissociated from the lower centers, and 
various centers in the cerebrum are dissociated from 
each other; whereas, in hypnosis only a part of the cere- 
brum is dissociated from the lower centers. The re- 
maining part of the cerebrum continues to carry on its 
activities, and, indeed, profits by the cessation of ac- 
tivity in the dormant portion, for the active part of the 
nervous system is, in such a case as this, supplied with 
an unusually large amount of blood, and its activity 
reaches a much higher level of intensity, because of this 
superior nutritive supply and because of the concen- 
tration of all of the nervous activity in one re^on. 
Such a crude statement as this is undoubtedly too sim- 
ple in its terms, and yet it represents the situation in 
principle. 

Sdtll5^a°' "^^^ ^*y '" which the condition of partial or hypnotic 
hypooBn. dissociation is produced in the nervous system differs 
with the practice of different hypnotizers. One of the 
■i characteristic methods of producing hypnosis is to 

HH require the subject to gaze at some bright object until 

^H a kind of partial stupor comes over him. He may then 

^^t be aroused to activity through the sense of hearing. 

^B The ideas which he receives and the acti^'ities which 

^^k he performs have, under these conditions, many of 

^^^ the characteristics of dissociation. Another way of 

^^P producing hypnosis is to soothe the subject into a sleep- 

^^K like condition. Stroking the forehead or the face is 

^^B very commonly practiced by hypnotizers. Here again, 

^H the appeal to the subject, after the dormant condition 

^H has set in, is through the sense of hearing or even 

^H through the sense of vision. 

^H When a subject has been ite(\uently hj-pnotized. it 

^H luaaible to reproduce Ibe h^yritiotic condition without 

^H lorate preliminaries. TK^ eubject acquina wh»l 

^M be called a habit of dia^oc\al\oR. ^ "mple order 
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from the hypnotizer is enough lo ihrow llie subject 
into the condition, tjometimes the habit is carried to 
such an extent that the subject is uble to throw himself 
into the hypnotic condition. Such self-induced hyp- 
nosis is known as auto-hypnosis. The abihty to pro- 
duce the hypnotic sttite in the subject does not depend 
upon any peculiar powers on the part of the hypnotizer; 
it depends rather upon his ability so to influence his 
subject that the condition of partial sleep described 
shall be induced. The essential condition with which 
the subject himself must comply, in order to come under 
the influence of a hypnotizer, is that he concentrate his 
attention. The only persons who cannot be hypno- 
tized are young children, idiots, and insane persons, 
all of whom are unable to concentrate attention. This 
statement effectually disposes of the popular belief 
that only weak-minded persons can be hypnotized. 
The most effective method of avoiding hypnosis is to 
scatter attention as much as possible over a great 
variety of objects. Concentration of attention is always 
favorable to hypnosis and allied conditions. The 
audience which gives close attention to a speaker or 
performer is susceptible to a species of hypnosis ; while, 
on the other hand, there is no danger of hypnosis in a 
distracted audience. The methods of inducing hyp- 
nosis have been accidentally discovered from time to 
time by performers who are then able to give striking 
exhibitions of their discovery. Many Oriental jugglers 
begin their performance, the success of which undoubt- 
edly depends upon their hypnotic influence over their 
audiences, with a dance in which the body of the per- 
former is moved withagradually increasing speed, which 
inevitably induces a gradually increased concentration 
of attention on the part of "the observer. When this 
dance grows more and more rapid and more and more 
engaging to the attention, the observer is completely 
mastered and the main performance may be undertaken. 
The hypnotic influence of such a dance is very fre- 
quently augmented by the burning of incense, which 
Has more or less of a narcotic effect upon the observers. 
In like manner, certain animals are probably drawn into 
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a h\T>notic state by the movement of snakes. This 
has frequently been reported in the case of birds and 

monkeys. 

When the hx-pnotic state has been produced, the 
phenomena exhibited are of two distinct types. First, 
there is a suspension of certain actiWties. and second, 
there is an abnormal heightening of other activities. 
This may be seen with reference to the reception of 
sensor>' stimulations. Certain stimulations are no longer 
received by the hypnotized subject. For this reason, 
the condition has sometimes been used by savage tribes 
for surgical purposes, exactly as in modem life we use 
drugs which vdW produce a dissociation of the ner>'ous 
system, and thus prevent pain from excessive external 
stiniulation. On the other hand, certain other senses 
may t>e open to stimulation. A hypnotized subject 
may l>e wholly anaesthetic in his skin, while still retain- 
ing the al»ility to rei'eive impressions through certain 
of his other senses. Indeed, the concentration of 
nervous activity in certain particular senses results in 
suoh a heisrhtening of their ability to receive impres- 
sions that the subject may perform most astonishing 
feats of sensc»ry rei-eptivity. He may hear very faint 
sounds or he may see remote visual objects. It is to 
be noteti that this hypenesthesia of the senses is not 
so extniorviinary as it would at first sight seem to be. 
We all become hyjienesthetic when we concentrate at- 
tention in any direction. If one is listening for an 
imp<jrtant siiinal or watching for some object which is 
of grf*at importance to him. he wiM be using his nervous 
enerjry in the emphasized direction and will be cor- 
respondingly impervious to impressions from other 
h4jur(cs. The conditions in hypnosis are merely 
exaggerations of those which appear in ordinary' life. 

Turning from the sensory proi'esses to the central 
proces.scs, we find again that certain activities are 
entirely in aljeyance. while others are much intensified. 
If, for example, it is suggested! to an hypnotized subject 
that he is an animal instead of a human being, the 
suggested idea may take such large possession of him 
as to command his whole attention and guide his ac- 
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Ibvity. Tf a Dormnl individual is told that he is an 
•oimal, he immediately brings to bear upon the sug- 
gested idea a great variety of incompatible experiences, 
which make it clear that the statement is false and 
unacceptable. In the case of the liypnotiied subject, 
very much as in the case of the dreamer, the corrective 
ideas, which constitute the fabric of normal life, are 
absent, so that the single idea takes possession quite 
unrestrained and commands belief as the accepted eon- 
tent of consciousness. This credulousness of the hyp- 
notic consciousness is described by sayinjj that the 
subject is very open to suggestion. Anything that Is 
said to him will be accepted, and any form of interpre- 
tation of experience which is offered to him will be 
taken up without serious question and without any 
effort on his part to criticise the ideas which have been 
given him by the hypnotizer, Suggestibihty has very 
frequently been emphasized to the exclusion of the con- 
verse fact that the hypnotized subject is quite incapable 
of subjecting any ideas to critical comparison. So also 
the positive increase in sensitivity has been the im- 
presave fact; the diminution of sensibility has often 
ijeen overlooked. The negative considerations are, 
however, essential to a complete understanding of the 
case, just as the negative considerations are of impor- 
tance if we would understand the credulousness ex- 
hibited in dreams. 

The central nervous conditions which are induced in Dukipa 
hypnosis are sometimes sufficiently unstable to produce ^k^S^ 
the most complex phenomena, It is sometimes found •"■ 
thut the dissociated parts of the cerebrum are not only 
dissociated from each other, but they are also, to a 
certain extent, capable of independent action. Thus, 
while one part of the cerebrum seems to be dealing 
with impressions received through the sense of hearing, 
another part may be engaged in responding to tactual 
impressions. Or, the case may be rendered even more 
complicated by the fact that the impressions coming 
from one ear seem to serve as stimulations for certain 
activities, while auditory impressions received on the 
opposite side of the body are effective in producing 
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an entirely different set of experient-es and responses. 
There result in such cases what are known as dual and 
multiple personalities. By personality, as the term 
is used in such cases, is meant any organized group 
or system of ideas and activities. The various groups 
of systematized activities and ideas which exiBt side by 
mde in an hypnotized subject, owe their separation 
to nervous and mental dissociation; each personality 
is, therefore, a relatively less complex system than that 
which exists when the whole cerebrum is acting aa a 
single organ. The division of an individual into a 
number of systems of organization appears in other 
states than the hypnotic state, and it may result in 
certain permanent or certain temporary disruptions of 
personality, which have been noted in such stories as 
that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

From time to time one reads of a case of lapse in 
' memory which amounts to a dissociation of p^son- 
ality. A man forgets who he is or what business he 
has been following. He is sufficiently normal in his 
general organization to respond to a great variety 
of impressions in a regular fashion, but the complex 
structure of mental life breaks dott-n and the man is 
only partly reconstructed in the second self. Tertiary 
and quartemary personalities may appear in all 
possible combinations. The secondary or tertiary 
personality may know its fellows, but may be itself 
quite forgotten. Several cases have been described, 
in which personality B knows not only its own acts 
and emotions, but also the acts and emotions of the 
other personality A. Sometimes B not only knows but 
heartily dislikes A. Sometimes two personalities 
exist simultaneously within the same body and seem 
to have separate lives and characters. The writer 
knew of a case of a young man who was the object 
of superstitious wonder in the village in which he lived, 
because he had two personalities. These two pei^ 
Bonahties knew each other and held long discussions 
with each other. Often, when they came to a turn in the 
road, they disagreed with each other as to the direction 
in which their body should move, and the pa£ser-by 
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rould see the abnorniul man mumbling an argument 
between his two selves. 

The details of such cases are baffling in the extreme, 
but nothing can be clearer from our earlier studies than 
the general formula of dissociation, with the added fact 
of partial organization around di^ereot centers. The 
matter becomes more intelligible if we remember that 
even in ordinary life there is a subdivision of experience 
into different systems. This matter was referred to in 
an earlier chapter when we distinguished between the 
business self, the social self, and so on. Each one of 
these selves is only partially related to the other systems 
of experience and forms of behavior. The man who 
is buried in the details of a business transaction is just 
as oblivious to considerations of a literary sort as the 
hypnotized subject is oblivious to a certain group of 
possible experiences. We do not call the ordinary ab- 
sorption of the self in business a case of multiple per^ 
sonality, because the neglected personality in the case 
of the bu^ness man is not so remote but that it can 
|je immediately called oul, if he turns his attention to 
some literary considerations. The normal individual 
is capable of transferring his attention and interest 
from center to center according as the external en- 
vironment demands, while the hypnotized subject 
or abnormal person is, through dissociation, quite 
incapable of a rapid transfer of attention or of coi^ 
relating the different phases of his experience. 

We shall return to the discussion of multiple per- Hypnoma 
sonality under the general head of insanity, for the SJ^™™' 
fundamental distinction between insanity and hypnosis ^^^"^1,, 
ia to be found in the degree of permanency winch is 
attained in the latter state, as contrasted with the more 
transient character of the hypnotic condition. 

In the meantime, it is necessary to add a few com- MsT«n«iii 
menls on the motor activities of hypnotized subjects. ^nuTm 
These motor activities frequently exhibit little or no ^^^"i^, 
departure from the ordinary coordinations of normal lowemo- 
life. The hypnotized subject is capable of walking, luIiJriS^ 
often of writing or producing certain other complex 
forms of movement. Such continuation of the bodily 
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i w oi Jui a li oaB is ssp&nble do the grouiiii that the 
lower eenlen of the ner^'ous system are not dissociated 
bf the efamgeo l^ take place iti the higher eentere. 
Whenercr the hi^wr centers arc able to send stimu- 
laliiMM to the lower centers, these lower centers are 
aip»hte ti nsfooixDf^ with their usual degree of co- 
onlinstioo. Tlie belt of organizatioQ is exhibit«tl 
mtber io the inability to matntain a aormal balanw 
betveen tbe v«tioas eentets which call the lou-er centers 
into play. It is to be noted, honev-er, that the move- 
ments of hypaotiied subjects sooietimea indicate by 
tbeir citimsiaess and lick uf precision that the disin- 
tegrating fofve has affected certain of the motor 
channels as well as the central organiiations. 

There is one group of facts in hypnosis wliich should 
perhaps be made the subject of special comments. 
■ The suggestions received by the hypnotized subject 
mar. in some cases, be carried over so as to become 
operative in a later period, after the subject has ap- 
parently recovered from the h>-pnotic trance. Such 
after-effects are known as poet-hypnotic effects, and 
the suggestions are described as post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions. Even more significant is the fact that after- 
effects of the hypnotic imnce are of a general Idnd. 
It is a fact that the effect of the h^'pnotic state is in the 
direction of a perpetuation of dissociative tendencies. 
Sleep is transient and lends to a rnorv vigorous form 
of ucti^nty after it is over. Hypnosis, on the other 
hand, tends not to restore the nervous system to a more 
vigorous condition, but to perpetuate dissociation. 
This is due to the fact that sleep is negative, while 
hypnosis is positive in certain of its phases, in that it 
trains certain centers to act uithout reference to otheni. 
It therefore operates by virtue of its positive phases 
toward permanent disorganization. It is for such 
reasons as these that the use of hj-pnoais is in general 
to be avoided. The disorganizing effects of hypnosis 
are of the same general type as the disrupting tendencies 
of certain drugs. The individual, who with sufficient 
frequency comes under the influence of these drugs 
or of hypnosis, will ultimately settle into a Bt«t« of 
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■V0118 disoi^nnization from which it will be quite 
npossible for him to recover, even when recovery is 
demanded for the purposes of normal life. Hypnosis 
is not utilized by reputable practitioners, because ita 
ultimat« effects are not as readily controllable as are 
the effects even of the narcotic drugs; and there ia 
no justification whatever for the use of hypnosis as a 
means of amusement, any more than there would be for 
using a strong narcotic drug to bring an individual into 
a condition which would make him the subject of 
observation for purposes of entertainment. 

As has been indicated in the earlier paragraphs, in- inmnit^u 
sanity is a form of relatively permanent dissociation. J.^^^ 
■ Certain forms of delirium, which have been referred ofiiiwr- 
to before, furnish the best introduction to the study mi?^u^' 
of insanity. In delirium the subject is so highly ex- l^,^fh? 
citable that the normal avenues of stimulation and ''ijj^,','"" 
discharge are for the time being completely disrupted, mio »> iS 
and the currents of nervous activity and the cor- ^JJ^i^ 
responding facts of experience are dissociated. As 'i''"- 
delirium disappears and gives place to the usual in- 
tensity of nervous activity, the individual may return 
to the earlier normal condition or, on the other hand, 
there may be left behind a permanent abnormal state, 
liecause the earlier forms of organization are not fully 
restored. One of the most characteristic symptoms 
of all forms of insanity is found to be the existence 
of certain hallucinations or fundamental abnormalities 
in the subject's world of ideas. The insane person 
believes himself to be Julius Cipsar or some biblical 
character, or even some divinity. There ia no difficulty 
in recognizing the fact that the idea of transferred iden- 
tity may come into the mind of any normal individual. 
It is, however, in the case of a normal individual imme- 
diately criticised and abandoned, because of its incom- 
patibility with the person's general knowledge of the 
world and his place in it. When the compact organ- 
ization which has been built up in normal experiences 
has once given way, and the idea that one is Juliua 
Uffisar or some other character has presented itself as 
a center of reconstruction in the midst of the resulting 
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chaos, there is a possibility of an abnormal reorgan- 
ization of experience. The individual is no longer 
restrained by that system of ideas which has been 
laboriously built up through contact with the world; 
the result ia that the whole later ideational life of the 
individual loses its adaptation to the real world. The 
characteristic fact in certain cases of insanity is, ac- 
cordingly, not describable in simple terms of dissocia- 
tion ; it is rather to be defined in terms of dissociatjon 
with an abnormal association nr integration following 
upon the breaking down of the normal system. In 
other cases, disintegration is the more obvious fact. 
The individual simply loses control of his ideas and 
his mind seems to be flooded with an incoherent mass of 
experience. His words reflect this incoherency of ideas 
and his behavior indicates an absence of self-control. 
Such disintegrated forms of consciousness and behavior 
commonly appear in the last stages of almost every 
kind of insanity, even where there has been for a time 
reorganization about an abnormal center. 
■ Utiiui- One of the very general forms of dissociative ab- 

t^Mi" ' normality is that which appears in so-called melan- 
■oSailou''^ cholia. In melancholia there is a general reduction of 
all the bodily activities, including the activities in the 
nervous system. The subject becomes phlegmatic 
and depressed In all his functions. The whole feeling 
tone of experience takes on a marked disagreeable 
character, which can be explained in terms of our earlier 
discussion of feeling by saying that the individual 
does not arouse himself easily to respond to any form 
of stimulation, and when his nervous system is in any 
way aroused by powerful external excitation, the re- 
action upon the stimulus is so laborious and contrary 
to his tendencies and mood that he has a strong feeling 
tone of a disagreeable type. The ideas which such 
a subject has are often organized about each other in a 
way that furnishes a kind of false explanation of the 
subject's mood. The melancholic subject has certain 
grievances against the world. Sometimes these griev- 
ances are of a trivial character and make it clear that 
the grievance could not have been the exciting cause 
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tthe subject's condition. Sometimes llie grievance 
more real and furnishes an apparent ground for the 
condition. Eren in such a case, it is to be said that the 
person's phyaital condition must have developed into 
one of general debility before the apparent cause of 
his mental conditions could have become the source 
of abnormal melancholia. The distinction between 
a passing ease of depression in normal life and melan- 
cholia is that passing depression is temporary, and 
nature rebounds from it in such a way as to produce 
normal conditions after the depressing circumstances 
are past. In the case of melancholia, the depressing 
tendencies become permanent, and it is this per- 
manency rather than the fact of depression or its cor- 
responding nervous conditions which constitutes the 
characteristic fact in insanity. Indeed, one can find 
almost every possible grade of transition from normal 
life to extreme abnormality. The result is that those 
who have made a special study of these transitions, and 
those whose attention is for the first time called to the 
possibility of such transition, are likely to indulge 
in the extravagant statement that all persons are at 
times or on certain subjects more or less insane. It 
is undoubtedly true that all persons do depart at times 
from the type of mental and bodily organization which 
constitutea normal life, but unless these states become 
tixed and lead to distorted and unadapted forms of 
behavior, thev should not be clas-sified as cases of in- 
sanity. 

The opposite tendency to the melancholic condition i 
just described appears in certain cases of i 
excitation. A person when abnormally excited is 
frequently pos.sessed of excessive bodily strength, i 
This is not due to any change in the structure of his 
muscles, but rather to the fact that the nervous syst«m 
which is in control of the muscles is sending to the active 
organs stimulations of excessive intensity. There are 
numerous cases in normal life which will help us to 
understand this fact. If an individual is fatigued, 
encouragement and stimulation from the outside world 
will appreciably increase his ability to execute muscular 
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movements. In the same way an individual may be 
8o stimulated by abnormal substances in the blood, that 
his whole nervous behavior is raised to a high level 
of activity and the motor discharges are abnormally 
intense. The muscular activity of such a person is 
typical of his whole condition. His ideas come id 
an overwhelming flood and lead him into the most ex- 
travagant excesses of imagination and lack of self- 
control. 
These illustrations must suffice for our present pur- 
; poses. There are all possible combinations of disin- 
tegration and reorganization exhibited in insanity. 
There is a science known as psychiatry which deals with 
these forms of dissociation and abnormal asaodaUon, 
and there is a large field of practical observation and 
study open here to the trained scientist. The chief 
lesson for our general science is that the normal processes 
are processes of integration leading to forms of associa- 
tion which contribute to adaptation. There are fre- 
quently illustrations which throw light upon important 
principles of normal as.sociation, to be found by making a 
careful study of the facts of dissociation, but in general 
the explanation of abnormal stales is made easier by 
B careful examination ot normal processes, rather than 
the reverse. It does not follow that dissociation mil 
be along the same lines as association, and the effort 
to work out the details of one by the other often leadi 
to fallacies. The general tendency of normal life is, 
however, obviously in the direction of adaptive organ- 
ization; the tendency of sleep, hypnosis, and insanity, 
on the other hand, is in the opposite direction. The 
particular path followed in each case can be defined only 
through empirical examination of the case. 
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THE APPLICATIONft OP PSYCHOLOGY 

Tbb application of psychology to the eTcpIanation of 
various forms of human activity is not always an easy 
task. Many of these forms of activity have reached a 
stage of refinement and perfection which, in practical 
adaptation to the demands of human life, far exceeds 
our abstract knowledge of the relation of man to his 
environment, either physical or social. For example, 
we are all of us capable of adjusting ourselves to the 
demands of Ihe situation when it is necessary for us 
to balance ourseh-es upon any unsteady or narrow foot- 
ing, and yet the mechanism by which we keep our bsl- 
iBnce is so complex that the abstract description of the 
^Activities involved would require a long and elaborate 
bealise. Again, long before any individual begins to 
make a study of the nature of language, he has developed 
ft degree of facility in this mode of communication wliich 
makes it, as we have seen in our earlier discussion, 
one of the most important features of human life. This 
perfection of practical adaptation prior to the develop- 
ment of theoretical science has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a variety of social institutions and individual 
forms of thought and feeling which can continue, and 
do continue, even though it is quite impossible to give 
A full scientific account of their nature. 

Among the elaborate productions of the human mind 
which surpass immeasurably our scientific knowledge 
are those productions which constitute art in all of its 
different phases. The sphere of human activity to 
which we refer when we use the term art is a sphere 
in which the relations of the individual to his external 
environment are relatively free. One can paint a 
picture and suffer nr^ serious inconveaienct from ita 
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tack of conformity to the requirements of the externa] 
environment. Indeed, the requirement* which con- 
trol the development of this form of activity are not 
imposed from without, but are imposed rather by the 
laws of human nature and its internal development. 
All this is expressed in the (statement that art appeals 
directly to subjective attitudes and does not attempt 
to deal primarily with external conditions. It is for 
this reason that psychology draws many of its best 
illustrations from the sphere of art. If we find a gen- 
eral principle running through art, we are led at once 
to the conclusion that there is a corresponding; tendency 
in human nature. Certain simple illustrations may 
be offered. Thus, there is a certain proportion between 
the long and ^hort sides of rectangular figures, which 
seems to be generally acceptable. The proportion can 
be expressed mathematically by saying that the long 
side is to the short side as the sum of both is to the 
long side. If we examine those objects which have 
been freely constructed without special external limi- 
tations, we shall find that a great many of them take 
on this proportion. For example, when an extensive 
series of measurements was made of the two legs of 
ornamental crosses, these crosses being purely orna- 
mental in motive and not determined in figure by any 
requirements of the material used in constructing them, 
it was found that they maintain the proportion de- 
scribed. This fact can have no objective explanation 
and must have been dictated by human subjective 
attitudes. 

Again, most of the forms of balance and symmetry in 
architecture, painting, and other forms of art, are 
efforts to meet the demands of human nature, rather 
than of external requirements. As we have seen in an 
earlier discussion, the reason why a well-balanced figure 
is beautiful is probably to be found in the organisation 
of human activity, and the demand for symmetry is 
80 deep-seated that man has always endeavored to 
eati-sfy it. If we examine the forms of architecture 
which grew up in a period when men were free, so far 
as the external environment was concerned, to constrnct 
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iIldiDgs of &iiy size which they pleaiied, rather than 
to fit their constructions to the requirements of a city 
building lot, we find that the size and form of these free 
buildings assumed certain general proportions which 
were determined, not by the external conditions, but 
rather by the demands of taste. Indeed, one of the 
fundamental distinctions between ancient and modern 
architecture is a distinction which can be described 
by saying that the early builders followed their sense 
of proportion, while modern builders follow certain 
definite laws of mechanical construction. A Gothic 
cathedral of the pure type very commonly exhibits 
certain irregularities in the position and size of its 
columns, which yield in the mass an impression of solid- 
ity and symmetry that could not be obtained it every 
part ol "the building had been conformed to exact 
mechanical rubs. A modern building is constructed 
with definite reference to mathematical regularity of 
dimensions and with reference also to the strain which 
is to be placed upon every given part of its floors and 
walls. There is little tendency to use the material 
freely; there is much greater tendency to do only what 
is necessary to meet the simpler mechanical require- 
ments. A column made of steel is designed to support 
a certain weight, and the size of the column used in a 
building is usually determined by the weight which 
\t is to carry, rather than by its appearance. These 
' cts go to show how the practical demands of his 
lysical environment have bound the activities of 
an more and more closely to definite adaptations 
id left him less and le^s free to express the tendencies 
uf his own nature. 

There are many indications in the earlier, freer archi- a 
tecture of the Greeks that they followed certain broad { 
principles of rhythmical proportion which correspond " 
ao closely to what we found to be the principles of t 
musical rhythm and harmony, that there is a suggestion ' 
of a common type of human organization lying back 
of both spheres of art. It has been pointed out, for 
example, that the height of a Greek column is an exact 
utulUple of its diameter. Furthermore, the space 
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between the columns always stttiids in definite relation 
to the diameter of the column. In details of (•onstrur- 
tion also, as, for example, in the various portions of the 
decorations in the Ionic capital, the parts are related to 
each other in definite unit ration, so that a constructive 
symmetry runs through the whole and gives the ob- 
server a feeling of composure and unity which needa 
no theoretical definition to make it impressive. 

What is true of architecture is much more ob\nous 
with referentic to literary art. Here the attainmetita 
of writers have long outstripped our theoretical knowl- 
edge of the ways in which literature may be produced. 
It is clear that the laws of lit«rary composition must 
be laws of human nature, and the great artists have 
unquestionably followed with sufficient closeness the 
demands of human nature to leave their works as 
standards for future development and as expressions 
of the direction in which all individual development 
muHt tend. 

Some purely formal indications of the completeness 
with which great literature conforms to the demands 
of human nature may be found in the fact that there 
are even in prose compositions certain typical rhytlims 
which give to these compositions a regular sym- 
metry of character, which undoubtedly constitutfis one 
of its charms. It is a striking example of the fact that 
art may outstrip science, that it i^ not yet possible to 
give any complete theoretical account of the prose 
rhythms of the best writers. Evidently those who ha\-e 
contributed the great works to literature ha\-e suc- 
ceeded in utilizing the language in which they wrote in 
Buch a way as to express an internal organization of 
their own which waa altogether appropriate to their 
theme and to the vernacular, and this they have done 
spontaneously and very often without complete the- 
oretical recognition of what they were doing. When 
the student of such prose arrives by lahorioua anal^'sis 
at some knowledge of the rhythms which it contains, 
be is not creating rhythms, but rather rediscoverioR 
by the tardy methods of scientific analysis a formula 
which has been achieved by the great writer through 
direct development. 
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If tbo forms of prose composition have exhibited Vtnemn- 
fomplexity of structure, together with a fundamentnl ™p!e" 
regulftrity of form, it ia even more true of verse that its Ij^'" 
niaaters have never followed rigid mechanical principles 
in their work. And yet they have adequately met 
the demands of human nature. Their conformity to a 
limited group of principles is seen in their adherence 
to certain regular forms which are sufficiently obvious 
to be imitated in gross outline by writers of less taste 
and power; but the full and effective use of verse 
forms has alwaj-s involved a certain freedom of manipu- 
lation which has defied any complete theoretical ac- 
count and which certainly has never lieen directly 
deducible from what we know of the general principles 
of psyrhology. Psychology must frankly admit in 
such a case us this that it follows in the steps of a 
complete adaptation, very far behind the adaptation 
it«elf. Nevertheless, the psychological problem is clear, 
nnd a general suggestion as to the explanation of the^ 
facts may be found in what has been said in an earlier 
connection regarding the nature of rhythm. 

The purely personal characteristics of a given writer Tb««ji«o- 
are the characteristics which can be moat readily dis- S^c£o- 
fovered through comparative study. For this reason jEJjJioH;;' 
the usual forms of literary study deal with the personal o' ii"«iv 
characteristics of writers, rather than with the funda- ISSht^ 
mental laws of mental nature involved. That there 
are fundamental laws appears at every step where a 
general scientific investigation is made, and there cer- 
tainly is no ultimate reason why the scienlihc inquiry 
should not l>e extended in every direction. In the 
meantime, even the personal usages of single writers 
challenge our efforta at explanation. Thus, when it is 
found that a certain writer has injected at a certain 
point a figure of speech or u simile, or has abbreviated 
hia expression by deliberately omitting some word or 
phrase which should naturally have been expected, we 
can often say why the effect which is produced by the 
figure or by the striking ileparture from regular uiiage 
is more in conformity witfi the demands of mental 
organisation than would be the set form of discourse. 
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The effort to give a scientific explanation at these 
points 18 not opposed to desrriptive study, which doubt- 
less is entirely legitimate. On the other hand, a de- 
scriptive study supplemented by some psychological 
analysis of the literary device would tend to raise 
literary criticism to the level of an explanatory science. 
It is not at all asserted that the explanatory principles 
thus developed would make it possible for anj* one to 
create great literature; but just as geology teaches ua 
more of the nature of volcanoes than does mere de- 
scription, so the psychological consideration of literary 
forms would carry us further than mere enumeration 
of the forms of expression which appear in the great 
masterpieces. 
v- There is much justification in such considerations as 

iSSt the foregoing for the belief that scientific and theo- 
retical linowledge is not by any means the only high 
form of human experience. Indeed, it has often be«n 
suggested that human intuitions and vague feelings fre- 
quently bring us much nearer to that which aftcrwrnrd 
proves to be the truth than do our most elaborate 
processes of reasoning. The i)oet has always claimed 
for himself a higher position than he would allow to 
the scientist who is bound by the demands of ri^d 
evidence. We often speak of the insights of the artist, 
and mean by this phrase that the artist sees beyond the 
ordinary facts of definite observation and clear vison 
to ranges of facts which are of importance, but are not 
open to our inspection. What has been said in an 
earlier chapter with regard to (he nature of feelings 
will be of some assistance in clearing up the paradox 
which here appears. When explaining the feelings, we 
discovered that whatever runs counter to the organized 
nature of the individual will arouse a disagreeable 
feeling. Whatever is in fumlameiital agreement with 
nature will give pleasure. It now the experiences of 
life are in subtle agreement or diKagrecment with the 
iguid organization of the individual, it does not follow that 
""" the individual will become clearly conscioiia of this 
fact in ideatioiuil or abstract terms, and yet ho may be 
vividly aware of the disagreeable feeling imposed ujwa 
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him by a certain experienre. For example, as we have 
seen in earlier di.soussions, the organization of an animal 
may be such that certain color stimulations are funda- 
mentally opposed to it« natural organization. Feeling 
is, therefore, a kind of spontaneous adjustment with 
a practical value which often surpasses that of theoret- 
ical judgments. It may be relied upon in those situ- 
ations where the organization is simple enough or the 
response direi^t enough to give an unbiased reflection 
of the individual's relation to the impression. On the 
other hand, when life becomes complex, as it is in human 
beings, native instincts and native feelings are often 
overlaid by a series of developments so indirect that 
there eomea to be a certain rivalry between the author- 
ity of feeling and the authority of abstract knowledge. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that the social 
selections by which one determines who shall be his 
I friends are dependent in large measure on intuitions, 
I but one does not need to be ver}' old or worldly -wise 
to recognize that the complexities of social life are such 
that the instinctive feelings which we have in making 
the acquaintance of new individuals are not always 
safe guides in the development of social relations. 
What is true of social relations is true, undoubtedly, 
L-(rf artistic intuitions and of larger intuitions of uni- 
Iversal truth. It is quite impossible to persuade one 
[>'Wha r^ards a line of poetr>' as beautiful that it is not 
r beautiful because it violates some rigid law of versifica- 
I iion. It is quite impossible to convince one who 
I enjoys a certain picture that the picture is deficient 
because it does not comply with certain canons of a 
certfun school of art. On the other hand, it is fre- 
quently possible, by a series of educative contacts with 
better artistic and literary forms, to gradually modify 
an individual's organized feelings so that he shall com- 
pletely change the character of his judgment. In- 
tuition is, therefore, not a separate and distinct faculty 
of life ; it is rather an expression of that immediate form 

I of recognition of congruity or incongruity which char^ 
Acterizes the feelings as distinguished from abstract 
theoretical knowledge. The devotee of feeling need 
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not be disturbed at all by the proposition that literar>- 
and artistic forms should be studied and explained. 
The feeling need not lose any of its value by being ex- 
amined and rationally explained. On the other hand, 
no feeling will ever be an ultimate form of experience 
BO long as man finds it possible to superimpose on direct 
forms of apprehension and reaction, higher forms of 
abstract thought. 

When we turn from the discussion of art and feding 
to certain more practical spheres of investigation in- 
volving human nature, namely, those taken up in the 
social sciences and anthropology, we find that the study 
of psychology is very direct in its application to these 
spheres of study and explanation. It has not always 
been fully recognized that psychology has a relation to 
the social sciences. Certain schools of social scientists 
have treated the institutions which they study merely 
as objective facts. To show this, we may take as an 
illustration one of the oldest of social sciences ; namely, 
the science which deals with language. Language in a 
product of human activity which has a sufficieutly 
independeut existence to make it an easy subject for 
examination and analysis. To trace the history of a 
word is to undertake an investigation which calls for 
little reference to the individuals who may have made 
use of this word. In like fashion, the study of a system 
of sounds and written syml)ols may result in the dis- 
covery of certain regularities and laws of phonetics 
without reference to the human beings who used this 
language and who were the ultimate sources of r^u- 
iarities in the language itself. The same historical 
and objective methods ha\'e been applied to the study 
of other institutions. For example, religious systems 
have been described and their uniformities and diver- 
gencies have been ascertained without more than a 
passing reference to the individuals who developed these 
systems or adhered to them. 

The tendency to confine attention to an objective 
study of human institutions has been strengthened by 
the attitude which for a long time prevailed in pey- 
chology, when the chief method of investigation was 
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he introspeptive method, according to which Ihe indi- 
Hdual attempted to discover the laws of mental life 
Ithrough an examination of his own immediate expe- 
t rience, and with verj- little reference to the modifying 
'influence of his feilow-fceings or the secondan' factors 
of his environment. When the problem of psychology 
is more broadly conceived, so that it is seen that the 
character of humaD mental life can be defined only by a 
more elaborate study of numerous examples and exter- 
nal relations, the spheres of institutional study and of 
psychological investigation are gradually brought 
nearer to each other. 

In the course of recent psychological study, much val- The ini_ 
uable illustrative material has been borrowed from the JSyiESjjJ 
sciences which deal with language, and from anthro- ■q<t"w»l 
pology. Psychology has thus expanded under the in- bcmuja 
fluence of the new body of materia! which has been "'"^ 
adopted into it. The methods of psychology' have be- 
come more objwtive and the results of individual in- 
trospection have been broadened. On the other hand, 
the scientific study of all other human beings must be 
based upon one's own personal experiences. One 
naturally thinks of primitive man in terms of hia own 
mental experiences. If there is no scientific study of 
the matter, the student is hkely to carry over immature 
analogies and apply them to cases where they do not 
illustrate, but rather obscure the truth. Thus, as has 
been pointed out by a recent writer, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to describe the mental abilities of 
savages by means of a succession of negatives. They 
do not count, they do not have a full series of color 
terms, they do not paint pictures, or write. All these 
negatives are mere expressions of the natural tendency 
to accept ourselves as standards. We should become 
sufficiently impersonal in our studies to recognize that 
savages probably have a nicety of space perception 
which is very much greater than ours. They may not 
select color qualities and name them, but for the finer 
grades of variation in plant and animal life as indi- 
cated by color they have the most highly developed dia- 
crimination. Not only the savage, but even our con- 
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t in diCeRBt dTibxBtkiaa from oar own, are 
b mujJiWftlji IflBbig iminw we m*ke xnae stodr of theif 
T tope> of n^ital devdofracDt. Tlie instituttoos <rf 
' Tbet, Onaa, aad J*pw> br obviowly differeot from 
[ro«a.b«ttfaeekBracterof the mentBl proceasM ha«k 
[ of these laadtirtiaBs has been tittle tbooght of wtdU ' 
Tbc careful enentific study of the i 
I of diffefcnt [woples ts ooe erf the | 
s frf extenaioa of psrrbolo^ral stui 
So iatiiBateh- is the instttutton bound up vtti 
BientjJ d e v efap m ent of thr individual that we are 
joatified in the atatement that peychology is the bmu 
of any explaaatofy account of eoHa] instttuticou. 
, Theie is ooe panic^ar aathrapological problem where 
the agnificance of pevrfaological analysis can be made 
■nrj clear. Anthropology- has never succeeded in 
fining stmctunU modificati4»3 in the human body 
whid would at all adequately account for the gnat 
mperiotitj of highly developed races over the more 
prunitive tribes (rf ouuikind. Even the explanation of 
the cnicial developntent by which man became dif- 
ferentiated from the animals is one of the obacure parts 
of anthropology-. It cannot be denied that the ex- 
planation of all these matters must be sought in lemu 
which refer to the development of intelligetice, es- 
pecially the development of language and the tise of 
tooU, as has been indicated in an earlier discussion. 
The problem of anthropology- is thus distinguished from 
the purely biological problem, where intelligence is not 
recognized as playing any part. How could a certain 
group of animals suddenly break away from the estab- 
Uahed type of evolution in which changes in structuree 
played a large part, and become animals characteriMd 
by intelligence, meeting the emergencies of their \iws 
by a mental adaptation of themselves, rather than by a 
purely physical adaptation? Why should this group of 
animals turn to the development of all the instrumeota 
of civilization? The problem stated in this form be- 
comes a problem of functional development, rather than 
a problem of physical development. This animal must 
have been driven at some time Into a situation where 
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his development turned upon his ability to adopt a new | 
type of behavior and a new mode of life. There can be i 
no doubt that the scientific explanation of the breach | 
between man and the animals depends upon the rect^- ' 
nition of a transformation in the mode of behavior and 
mental life, rather than upon any fact of gross bodily 
change. Put in another way. the statement may be 
made that we need no animal form to serve as a con- 
necting link between man and the animals. The com- 
mon structure, the common physical needs of man and 
animale, are now made out so fully that what 
:e requires is an explanation of the gap, rather 
the link, between man and the animals. The 
doctrine of biological evolution has successfully estab- 
lished the principle of continuity. It remains for 
genetic psychology to explain the discontinuity which 
appears when intelligence befcins to dominate, when 
sensory-motor adjustments of the reflex and instinctive 
type give place to habit acquired through individual 
intelligence and to the more elaborate forms of thought. 

An interesting hypothesis has been suggested by a ■ 
recent writer which will illustrate the possibility of I 
assuming a distinctly functional attitude toward the ] 
question of the development of man. This writer holds i 
that the gradual changes in physical organization which ' 
characterize all of the different species of primates, lead 
up to the development of man only because at one time 
a number of these primates were forced, probably 
by the emergencies of a glacial climate in certain 
quarters in which they were confined, to adopt a mode 
of life which brought them down nut of the trees and 
forced upon them certain types of activity which led 
to their construction of artificial shelters and to the 
preparation of forms of food which had not been pre- 
viously utilized by their race. The change here as- 
sumed depends on the rise of a powerful motive for 
action in new ways in response to pressing forms of 
sensoPr- stimulation. Whatever change there was in 
t^ individual consisted in the opening of new paths 
^ the central nervous system. This change in the 

pe of development, when once it appeareii, was 80 
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important, that the further histon,- of the gronp flf 
animalB which succeeded in effecting it was id the di- 
rection of adaptation through intelligence and nenous 
organization, rather than through gross changH in 
bodily structures. Whether we give any credence 
to this hypothesis or not, it expresses adniirahly the 
functional attitude in the explanation of human develop- 
ment. It expresses clearly the fact that the nature ot 
mental and functional adaptation is the significant 
problem for anthropology, rather than the mere search 
for changes in physical organization; it gives to an- 
throjwlogy a definite impetus in the direction of the 
study of mental organization, as distinguished from 
the study of external somatic structures or of inati- 
tutions taken up in a purely historical and objective 
way. 
r;» Another illustration from a later period of human 
^ "™ development which will also emphasize the significance 
'"'Taiy' "^ psychological study for anthropology, is to be found 
"™ ' in Spencer's discussions, in which he calls attention to 
thefact that the growth of civilization depends uprai the 
broadening of the indi\-idual's mental horizon. Re 
points out the fait that the savage who had interest 
in only a small range of territorj- and the present en- 
joyment of objects immediately alout him, gradually 
developed into the semicivilized man interested in a 
larger territory, a larger number of individuals, and a 
longer period of lime. The mental development which 
made it possible for a people to foresee future needs with 
suDicient vividness to plant crops and build permanent 
dwellings, was an achievement conditioned upon the 
development of mental life as much as upon any purely 
objective conditions. 
nip These various illustrations show the significance o( 
,^ un attitude toward social phenomena, in which the laws 
»"- of mental organization and behavior are treated as the 
I. underlying structures upon which the descriptive and 
historical accounts shall be co<>rdinated. Just as the 
zoological and biological explanations of animal Uf« 
require a careful analysis of individual babita 
the structures of individuals in order to ezj ' 
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linous types o! adaptation, so the explanation of hu- 

i society, considered as an interrelation of highly 

^organized individuals, requires that there shall be a 

full account of the nature of the individuals which enter 

into the organization. 

CoDspicuoua among the social institutions to which 
psychology may be applied in a direct and practical ] 
fashion ia the institution of education. Here again is : 
a type of adaptation which has grown in an unscientific I 
way to a high degree of maturity. This statement im- 
^yplles no disposition to deny the effectiveness of many 
^Hf the practices of e<tucational institutions. They 
^^ay be effective without being scientific. They are the 
outgrowth of a need which has been felt by everj' gen- 
eration, and the educational institutions which have 
been developed in response to this general need have 
been refined and modified in view of experience, until 
^finally they express with a high degree of perfection the 
^Bnal judgment of many generations upon important 
Bniuestions connected with the training of the younger 
■ generation. Yet there are obvious reasons why these 
historical institutions should be reexamined. Some 
of the natural institutions of education are found to be 
wasteful; again, the e<lucational practices of different 
peoples or different sections of the same nation are 
found to Le inharmonious. There arises, therefore, a 
demand for a careful analysis of the whole situation and 
the establishment of those practices which scientific 
analysis can justify. It is true that many hold the same 
attitude with regard to education that they do with 
regard to art; namely, that it ia safer to rely upon the 
intuitions of Imman feeling than to attempt to formu- 
late an abstract system of education. Those who 
adopt this position with regard to the advantages of 
intuition in education have justification for their posi- 
tion, in so far as educational practices are refined to a 
point beyond our knowledge of the laws of human 
development. The most acceptable plea for a scien- 
tific study of education which could be presented to 
such persons n-ould consist in a plea for a more com- 
plule knowledge of the same sort which they have in 
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their native intuitions. It might be said, for exsntple, 
that the study of edurational methods involves nothing 
more than the bringing together of the individual ex- 
perience and practice of all those who have become 
skilled in educational practice. A comparative study 
would help to eliminate those individual intuitions 
which are incorrect, because they are based upon too 
narrow experience. 

The final examination of educational practices must go 
much further, however, than implied in this appeal for 
a comparative study of intuitions. Atte^ition must be 
palled to the fact that much of our devotion to tradi- 
tional educational practices is uotliing more or less iJian 
a deUberate confession of our ignorance of the way in 
which the human mind develops. When a teacher is 
confronted by children who are unable to comprehend 
the lesson which has been set, he very commonly can 
make no analysis of the child's difficulty. He then 
covers up his ignorance of the step which should be 
taken to complete mental development by requiring 
repeated efforts on the child'a part, until in some un- 
known fashion the difficulties are mastere<l. It does 
not follow that the particular difficulty encountered in 
any given case would have been recognisable if the 
teacher had made a study of human development in 
other individuals, but the probability that the trained 
teacher would be able to make a scientific analysis of 
the difficult situation at hand, would be increased if he 
were acqu^nted with the principles and results ot 
scientific psychology. Intuition should, therefore, be 
supplemented by as full an account as can be given 
of the way in which mental processes go on and of the 
methods by which these processes may be examined. 

One of the most vigorous branches of current psy- 
chology is that which makes a minute and careful 
study of alt of those mental activities which appear 
in the developing individual. Many of the method-s 
of such investigations are crude, and the results un 
formulated. There are many disputes among the 
workers in this field as to the particular conclusions 
which can be reached and as to tne significance of their 
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individual positions on educatioual quest ions. The 
student who becomes acquainted with these differences 
of opinion should not be misled by the present lack 
of complete solutions and adopt a pessimistic attitude 
toward the applications of psychology to education. 
The tact is that criticism and counter-criticism wdth 
regard to an educational principle is simply an exhi- 
bition of the scientific spirit which will ultimately issue 
in the collection of sufficient evidence to make a clear 
and rational decision possible. 

A few illustrations may serve to make clear the place The 
and value of the psychological study of educational Sn'i 
problems. First, a number of investigations have 
recently been undertaken with a view to defining in 
det^l the course of development of certain habits. 
|Broadly staled, the conclusions of these studies show 
'that no habit develops at all of its stages at a uniform 
rate. There is at the outset an improvement which is 
^atively very rapid ; this is followed by a period of 
plow development, which in turn gives way to sueces- 
Bive periods of rapid growth. 

One of the earlest investigations of the way in which a m 
an individual learns may be described in detail. This I^J^,*] 
investigation was undertaken to determine the rate "• ^ 
at which a learner acquired the ability to send and 
receive telegraphic messages. The selection of this 
particular case for the test was due to the ease with 
which measurements of proficiency could he made, 
and to the maturity of the persons investigated, which 
made it easy to subject them to a series of tests. In 
Fig. 55 the results of the inv^tigation are represented 
lia a curve. Along the top of the figure are marked 
^le successive weeks during which the investigation 
carried on; along the vertical Une at the left the 
number of letters which could be received or sent in a 
nunute. A single point on the curve represents, ac- 
cordingly, both a stage in the practice series and the 
number of letters which could be received or sent 
during a minute at this stage of development. The 
curves taken in their entirety represent the gradual 
increase in the ability of the subject. It will be noticed, 
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in the firet place, that the improvempnt in sending and 
in receiving messages followed an entirely difTerent la«', 
both with reference to rate of improvemeot and also 
with reference to the succesave stages of development. 
Concentrating attention for the moment upon the curve 
whii'h records improvement in receiving, we see that 
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the development is at first rapid and then for a long 
time practically stationan,'. After the slationarj' pe- 
riod, or plateau as the authors called this part of tbe 
figure, came a second rapid rise in the curve. 

In Fig. 56 a second curve of the same sort is shown, 
which makes it possible to explain the pause or plateau 
in development. The lowest cur\'e in this second 
diagram represents the development of proficiency in 
recognizing isolated tetters. The second curve repi 
senta the development of proficiency in reoei^ 
isolated words which did not unite into sentences, I 
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■ the full cune represents, as before, the development of 
V^i'lenry in receiving words which constituted sentences. 
Bjt will lie noticed that the ability to receive isolated 
ttetters and the ability to receivetl isolalcd worda 

■ 4evi?lope)l rapidly for a time, until Ihey rcni'hed their 
1 maxiiua. and then they conlinucil indehnitelv at the 
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I same level. This level is so related to the plateau 

\ in the total curve that the plateau can safely be defined 

s the period during which the subject was in the word 

stage of development, rather than in the sentence stage. 

Only after the ability to receive single words had been 

thoroughly matured was a new type of development 

possible. The new type of development, as shown in 

I the second rapid rise in the curve, was built upon 

['material acquired before the plateau and assimilated 

liduring that stationary' periml. 

I Such an analysis as this of a habit of learning 
Lahowa much with regard to the psychological character 
lof the process. It also suggests the possibility of 
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including t)w process of mental de^'elopmeTit aod«r 
certain broad Uwb of de^-elopment. There are laaay 
analogous cases in general evolulion where it hu 
been noted again and again that periods of rapid 
development are followed by loitg periods of assimila- 
tion. It is a well-knoirn fact of bodily growth that 
the enlargement of the body is most marked at ceftaio 
periods in the year and at rerlain welt-defioed periods 
in the child's life. After one of the suddeD enlarge- 
ments of the body, there f<dlows a period of gradual 
assimilation of the new developments, during which 
the body remains stalionar>- in its stxe for a consider- 
able time. The facts of organic evolulion on a larger 
scale are of the same type. During certiun periods 
the animal kingdom has advanced rapidly by the 
production of new forms, after which long stationary 
periods appear, during which these new forms are 
more completely adjusted to their environment with- 
out being in any important sense modified. Sach 
statements as these make clear the distinetion be- 
tween assimilation and acquisition in both the phyacal 
and mental worlds. 

The fact that certain forms of mental development 
are periodic rather than continuous is iUustiBtcd in 
many cases where quantitative tests have not been 
made. It has often been casually observed that 
a mature subject learns a foreign language, not with 
uniform rapidity, but in a way analogous to that 
shown in the curves given above. At first there is 
rapid acquisition of the words and grammatical 
constructions of the new language, but after a tinw 
the [K)wer to acquire new phases of the language 
seems to be brought to a standstill, and the period 
of discouragement which follows is often felt by 
the learner to be a period of no development, while 
in reality it is a period of assimilation and prepara- 
tion for the later stages of growth. When the later 
development into the full use of the language comes, 
it is so sudden and striking in its character that it 
has been noted time and time again as a period of 
astonishing mental achievement. 
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Many habits of action exhibit the same type of 
intermittent development. If one learns some manual 
art. he finds that the incoordinations with which 
he bepns are only gradually eliminated, but finally 
he learns the combination which is advantageous 
and from that point on the improvement seems for 
ft time to be very rapid. It is sometimes advantageotK 
in a course of training to give up practice for a time 
in order that the various elements of the coordina- 
tion may have an opportunity to readjust themselves 
and in order that the new efforts at development 
may begin at a new level. Professor James has 
made the striking remark that we learn to skate 
during the summer and to swim during the winter. 
The significance of this observation is that it recognizes 
the intermittent character of the development of 
habit and the advantage of a period of a^imilation, 
tsometimes even of a period of complete cessation 
of the activity in question. 

From the point of view of practical education, it 
IB obvious that the types of training which should 
"be given at the different periods in mental develop- 
ment are by no means the same. During a period 
of rapid acquirement of new material, one sort of 
training is appropriate; during a period of delayed 
assimilation, that form of training is most appropriate 
which is technically known in the schools as drill. 
The ordinary unscientific education has recognized 
vaguely that there is a difference in the kinds of 
training demanded at different times, but the ad- 
justment of these different types of training to the 
'emands of individual mental development is an 
itricate problem which can be worked out fully 
id satisfactonly only when a careful study is made 
'of the individual development as well as of the general 
.requirements of educational practice. 

The value of scientific studies of habits and of 
forms of training is shown by such considerations 
aa the foregoing. It also l>ecomes evident that such 
studies do not necessarily change the subjects of 
iiutruction nor even the general methods established 
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by tradition, but serve rather to refine our knowledge 
of the process of mental growth and make it possible 
for us to deal with different stages of the educational 
process with much greater precision. To justify 
scientific investigatinns which seem at first sight 
remote from school problems, it may be well to point 
out that the solution of one problem in mental develop- 
ment makes it possible to attack all other problems 
of a similar kind more intelligently. If one knows 
with scientific precision that a period of assimilation 
occurs in one case of menial development, he will 
be better prepared to discover and understand a simi- 
lar period in other cases where it may be less easy 
to make an exact scientific study. For example, 
we can understand, in the light of the telegraphic 
study, the nature of the transition which comes in 
the child's life when he passes from the reading of 
single words to the reading of full sentences. The 
mastery of the word elements in ordinary reading 
is similar to the mastery of these same elements in 
the case of the telegrapher. 

Another concrete illustration of educational prog- 

- ross may be found in the fact that there is a general 
disposition among educators to-day to recognixe 

■ tlie importance and value of expressive activitioa 
in all educational processes. The early type of educa- 
tion was that in which sensation processes were em- 
phasized almost to the exclusion of activities. Whether 
the educational practice which emphasised impres- 
sions can be attributed to the sensation psychology 
which was contemporary with it, or whether the 
sensation psychology was the outgrowth of a false 
educational theory, is a question which need not 
be discussed here. Certain it is that the limited 
view of mental life and the false principle of education, 
both of which emphasized impressions rather than 
expression, existed for a long poniHl siilc by side. 
Jt may have been the growing exiM?rience of practical 
teachers which led to the discover}' of the fallncy in 
the doctrine that mind is conditioneil primarily by 
impressions. It may have been the insight of BcienU&c 
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students which gradually made it clear that human 
activity must always be recognized in discussing 
the processes of mental development; or it may be 
that the two lines of thought and practice grew up 
together. In any case, it is certain that a transfor- 
mation of educational practice and a corresponding 
tntDsformation of psychology have been going on 
for a generation, until now we have scientific principles 
and educational practices which look toward the em- 
phasis of expressive organizations. 

Turning from these practical applications of psychol- i 
ogy to education, it remains for us to discuss one of , 
the applications of psychology which has alwaj-s > 
been recognized in the historical development of 
this science; namely, the relation of psychology to 
the philosophical disciplines. Indeed, it may be 
Baid that psychology was not only applied to the 
problems of philosophy; it was originally devoted 
to the discussion of these problems to such an extent 

■ that it was regarded as an integral part of philosophy, 
not as an independent science. Philosophy deals 
with the ultimate nature of matter and mind, with 
the fundamental laws of reality and the relation of 
reality to human experience, with the ultimate nature 
of truth, goodness, and beauty. There have been times, 
for example, during the media!val period, when the 
interest in such ultimate problems ran so high ihat 

(there was little or no attention given to the special 
problems of science. The time came, however, with 
the development of modem thought when theae 
larger problems receded into the background and 
men begun to concern themselves with the phenom- 
ena in the world rather than with the ultimate 
realities underlying these phenomena. It is charac- 
teristic of the present scientific period that the special 
sciences neglect to as great an extent as possible 
the questions of ultimate reality. The student of 
psychology participates to a very large extent in 
this tendency to omit from his discussion questions 
relating to the ultimate nature of mind. He can- 
not, however, accept aa final this aloofness from the 
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broader questions, for he finds himself, more than 
his neighbor who deals exclusively with the natural 
sciences, led to ultimate problems. 

When, for example, one points out that a sensation 
is related to a fact of external energy indirectly through 
the organs of sense, or when one points out that space 
is a definite form of perception on the one hand, and 
, of arrangement of objects on the other, the psycholo- 
gist is driven to consider the relation between con- 
sciousness and the external world more than the 
etudent of the other particular sciences. The student 
of natural science uses in every act of observation 
the relation between subjective experience and the 

Ehysical world; he exercises his mind in trying to 
now the world, but hia interests are always centered 
on the relations between things, never on the relation 
between things and consciousness. Hence the student 
of natural science easily avoids questions relating 
to the ultimate interaction between himself and 
the physical world. The student of psychology can- 
not escape these questions. His study of sensation 
grows out of the examination of this relation. Further- 
more, when the student of psychology finds that 
the construction of concepts is an elaborate mental 
activity which depends upon certain forms of active 
organization of contents derived through perception, 
he is immediately led to ask, not only what are the 
laws which control such conceptual activity, but 
also what are the relations of mental activity to 
external reality, and what are the laws which deter- 
mine the vahdity or lack of validity of these concepts. 
It is true that psychology cannot answer all of these 
questions, and it has been our purpose in the fore- 
going discussions to adhere as closely as possible to 
the sphere of strict psychological inquiry, postponing 
these ultimate questions or entirely omitting them. 
It is, therefore, very appropriate that we should 
call attention at the end of our inquiry to the dis- 
ciplines which deal wiih these more elaborate inquiries, 
I and that we should define the relation of psychology 
\ as introductory to these broader disciphnes. 
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One of the branches of philosophical inquiry most ^''i.^ 
closely related to psychology is logic. Logic deala, 

as WHS pointed out !□ the chapter on the formation J 

of concepts, with the different forms of thought and H 

the Uw3 of their validity. The discussions of thought ■ 

processes must always include some account of the H 

nature of these processes. The complete description of ■ 

logical processes depends upon the development of psy- I 

chology. This statement can be verified by reference M 

to the history of logic. Aristotle indeed defined with m 

great precision the fundamental principles of deductive H 

reasoning, as he found them exhibited in the modes of I 

thought of the best thinkers of his time. We have B 
never, on the other hand, succeeded in getting a full 
and satiafactory account of the processes of reasoning 
employed in m«>dern science, because these processes are 

immensely more intricate than those which Aristotle ■ 

selected and discussed in his treatment of deduction. ■ 

The complexities of modem reasoning will never be I 

fully accounted for until a complete psychological I 

analysis is carried out. The psychoto^cal analysis is I 

not absolutely necessary for intelligent criticism of the I 

vahdity of reasoning processes, for reasoning may be I 

tested by ita consequences. Many systems of logic have I 

been worked out by thus testing the various possible I 

combinations of thought, neglecting entirely the analy- I 

sis of the mental processes involved. Such practical I 

systems of logic should, however, be supplemented by ■ 

explanatory psychological treatments of thought pro- I 

cesses. Our treatment of concepts and judgment H 

Bhows the direction in which study is to be directed if m 
we are to attain a complete logic based upon the thor- 
ough scientific explanation of mental processes. 

The same line of discussion may be followeii in Piy<ibo^ 
describing the relation between psychology and |S_ "^ 

lesthetics. In earlier chapters reference has been rf 

made repeatedly to the underlying principles which I 

control the recognition of symmetry and regularity ■ 

' of form, and it was there pointed out that the canons ■ 

of architecture and painting are directly related to I 

I certain fundamental principles of human feeling I 
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and recognition. There still remain a large number 
of special analyses and special considerations which 
muat be worked out in order to define fully the canons 
of taste in each Geld of art and tJie general canons 
of taste which underlie all forms of art. Such con- 
siderations of the canons of art. constitute a legitimate 
development of the genenil psychological studies 
which have l>een suggested, and constitute the Kpecial 
discipline of Ecsthetics. 
1 When we turn to the third of the special philo- 
sophical disciplines, namely, ethics, we find again a 
natural relation to psychology, though it is perhaps 
proper to emphasize here more than in the case of 
logic or ajsthetics the independence of ethical canon.-* 
from purely subjective organizations. The rightncsa 
or wrongness of human behavior is not understooi.1 
primarily through an analysis of the processes of 
behavior themselves. The rightneas or wrongness of 
behavior depends upon certain broad considerations 
involving the social interrelationships of the active 
individual. It is necessary, therefore, to make a study 
of the extra-mental or social relations of the individual 
in order to establish the canons of ethical conduct. 
One does not need to discuss the extra-mental relations 
to anything like the same extent when he attempts 
to define the laws of reasoning in logic or the laws 
of appreciation in jesthetics. It is true that the in- 
dividual's modes of behavior, as they have been 
worked out in the course of social life, come to embody 
much of the social interrelationship which del«rminea 
their ethical validity. The individual who has grown 
up in a social group ultimately conforms in his modes 
of thought and internal organization to those social 
demands which are imposed upon him by the com- 
munity in which he lives. It is probably true, there- 
fore, that in the last analysis the fundamental truths 
of ethics are expressed in the internal organization of 
the individual as well as in the forms which are ap- 
proved under the canons of social hfe, but the de- 
velopment of ethical laws lies somewhat beyond the 
application of psychology. We come to ethics chiefly 
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througli the study of the applications of psychology 
to the sciences of social institutions. 

AVhen we turn fiom the special philosophical dia- ^,^;55^^ 
eiplines to the broader field of metaphysics, or the vby^i" 
general theory of reality, we find again that the rela- 
tion of psychology to these broader types of con- 
sideration is relatively indirect. Metaphysics takes 
up the results of natural science which deals with 
matter and of psychological science which deaU 
with consciousness, and attempts to formulate some 
general principles of the relations between all forms 
reality. To this general discussion psychology 
cannot contribute final answers any more than could 
the special sciences of phyacs or chemistry. Psy- 
chology ran only present its conclusions after it has 
carried out as complete an analysis of consciousness 
as possible, and must leave it for metaphysics to 
make an ultimate comparison of these facts with 
the physie^at facts. The student who finds that an 
empirical analysis of consciousness conflicts with 
any of the established views which constitute a part 
of his general theory of the world, should recognize 
that it is not the function of any single science to 
reconstruct his total theory of the world. He will 
have to accept (he results of empirical analysis in all 
the different spheres of exact research and work out a 
general view which will include all of these results. 
The conclusions of psychology need to be generalized 
exactly as do the conclusions of physics and chemistry. 
No generalization will be finally valid which does 

I not comprehend the empirical analysis of each one of 
these sciences. Furthermore, it should not be forgot- 
ten that there are many types of consideration which 
forced themselves upon human attention long before 
the various forms of scientific analysis could be worked 
out, and these considerations must also be recognized 
in the construction of a broad philosophy of life. That 
the generalizations which were reached before the de- 
velopment of the special sciences, should require re- 
vision in order to include the results of these aciences, 
need not disturb the mind of any student, and need 
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not lead him to ignore many non -scientific types 
of experience. The training in srienttGc inference 
which he has received in the study of empirical psy- 
chology should lead him to recognize that all generali- 
zations are subjective constructs built up from a great 
variety of experiences, many of which are super- 
ficially in disagreement with each other. The sub- 
jective construct is not to be discarded as invalid, 
because it changes nith the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge; one's theory of the world must change in 
order to fulfill its function as a complete, organized 
expression of the manifold experiences which enter 
into life. Psychology, more than any other science, 
should lead to a recognition of this demand for a con- 
stantly progressing enlargement of philosophic view. 
While, therefore, modern psychology as a science has 
freed itself from the obligation of dealing with the 
broad philosophical questions, it continues, when 
rightly understood, not only to contribute material for 
philosophic thought, but also to urge the student to 
the rational reconstruction of his general abstract 
views. It is, therefore, introductory, not merely to 
the special philosophical disciplines, but also to ths 
more remote discussions of metaphysics itself. 
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reaction. 333; with nuiuU, 
144, 146. 

Experimental payc^iolccy. 8. 

ExpRnion. 134. 182; and Ian- 



auditory, 

33. ^^H 
133. ^^H 



^■i^H^^I 
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giuge, 2401 Bad mental life, 


and instincts. 217; study of, ^^^| 


376. 


371; undeveloped, 222. ^^M 


Extensor movemrnis, 184. 


Hair. 127. ^^M 


KxUnud meslus, 106. 


Haller. 19, 21. ^^H 


Extirpation, S3. 


Hallucinations, 337. ^^H 


Eve, 81; evolution of, 82; 


Harmony, 115; and activil;, 210 ; ^^H 


'human, 84; movemenlB, 166; 




movements and CoGlings, 203; 


204). ^^M 


«>rkcl. 84. 


Harter, 372. ^^M 


Eyeball, 86. 


Heat, affects behavior, 17 ; spotn, ^^H 




^H 


Fatigue, 339. 


Uelmbolli. 111. ^^M 


FechoM, 130. 


Kerrick. IIU, 112. ^^M 


Keeling, 66, 296, 362 ; and action 


Hodge, 33g. ^^M 




Hydra. ^^1 


nition or, 193; faiEhrr. 29S; 


H>-peru-sllie8ia and hypnosis, 34S. ^^H 


as Bubjrctive, 202. 


Hypnosis, 338, 345. ^^M 






ribera, in cerebrum, 48; nerve, 


Ideas, 231. 341, 366; and feel- ^H 




ings, 297; flexibility of, 374; ^^H 


FLsh brain, 32. 


in hvpnosin, 348; and Ian- ^^^| 


riewhig. 52, 


guagc. 253 ; and memory. 247 ; ^^M 




and mental development, 246; ^^M 


Fovea centralis, 88. 


phyeiologieai conditions, 244; ^^H 


Franklin, Mm., »9. 


aubjeclive character. 242. ^^H 


Frog's nervous system, 27. 




Frontal cerebral area, 58. 


Ideational, area. S4 ; relations. 70. ^^M 


Function ol ■rnulioiis, 131. 


Illusion of weight. 206. ^^M 




Illusions. 337. ^^M 


Functions, animal, IS. 


Image of self, 313. ^^^| 


Fnuon, 13*, 173; visual, 164. 


Inxagee and words. 272. ^^^| 




ImaginaUon. 274 ; and enncpp- ^^^^| 


Galton, 233, 242. 243. 


lion. 28fi; critical tMts. 276; ^^H 


Ganglion, 40. 


definition of, 276; empirical ^^^1 


tieneraliiation, 284; psyelmlogi- 


test, 276; literary'. 279; pet- ^^H 


cat, 10; Bcientifie. 10. 


sonifying, 275 ; prarliiat, 276; ^^^1 


Genetic method, v, 74. 




Geometrical prrspe-ctivc, 162. 






Imitation, 228. 260; theory of ^^^M 


Goadp, 265. 


language. 24N. ^^H 


Gravity, concept of, 283. 


lmpul»e. 31T. 321). 330. ^^^M 


Gr»y, 75. 


Impulses. roiiRict of, 326. ^^^1 
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Imprueion. ^^^H 


Greeff, 89. 


Incus. 108. ^^H 






281 ; psychology-. 2. 






Individual differeneto. 2, 306; ^^M 


Habit, 175. 213: and eonseious- 




nw. 220; devvloptKcnt of. 


Indindual iuid social rrJalioiis. ^^^| 


218; and memory, 237. 


^^H 


Habit*, 216; in aiumala, 224; 


IndividualioD, 60. ^^M 
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Light, afTectB behavior. IR; ^^^M 


latency, 33. 


tmt«, 97 : rorms of. 80 ; plq^^H 




cal, 78 ; *-ibraUon». 70. ^^ 


26; Rtructuro. ai3. 


Literary crilitnaro, 280 ; Ima^na- 


iDMUUly. 338, 333. 


tion, 279; atltdin, 361. 


iDBKt. nervous system, 24. 
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InstiDCt. as, 213; uid unpulw. 


Localiiation, auditory. 146; rtn- 


320. 


bral, Gl; of suunds, 144. 


InstincU, 214; delayed. 215. 


Lwat Hgns, 142. 


Inlelligence, in wUpUliun, 3; 


Iflcb, 23. 


and evolution. 360. 


Logic. 395. and piychology, 37Bl 




lx>tH. H2. ^^^ 


Interjection tJiemy of language, 




249. 


Malleus, 107. ^^^H 


InlemBl mcntus. 107. 


Mammal brain, 32. ,^^^H 




Mania. 355. ^^^H 


Intervening objects. 103. 


^^^H 




Meaning and tronU. 0. a<^^^^^H 
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Meehaniral n-nse, 125. ^^^H 


IntrtnpwtioD. 5, 7, 14. 


MedulU. 27. ^^H 


Intuitions, 362. 


Medullary Blieath, 37. ^^^H 


Involuntary, hand niuvc^ment. 


Melancholia, 3M. ^^^H 


186; movemcnl. 318. 


Memory, 231 ; and briMviML^^^H 


l™.85- 




Irritability, 15; and contrH^tilily, 


mcot. 6; factors, W; i^^^H 


18. 


habit, 237; and Moas. «I^^ 




274 ; organir, 70 ; tnuning of, 


Jacob. 43. 


233. 


James, vi, 195. 287. 305, 37.^. 


Mental iniagrry. individual varia> 


Junen-Lanse theory, 19S. 


lioKK, 232. 


Jastrow. 187. 




Jennings. 17. 


Method, tmbryological. 54; cx- 


Joint senuitionit. 12S. 


perimtflla), 5: genetic, v, 74; 




nbjwtive. 7, 15. 


^^ 389; clanMoT, 388; negative. 


HiHcnian eorinttclea, 136. 






^^^^^B verul, 289. 


Motives tor payrJiologii-al study. 




l-l. 


^^^^■^ Kohlachfltter. 340. 
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^H Lanse. 195. 


roots. 36, 40. 




Movancnt^ 145; analysis of. 


^^H and stienlion, 192; and emo- 




^H tional nproMoa, 24»; and 


ftinon of, 333: n faypnoss, 










^H and wiricty. 3«4; special crra- 


in alcep. 344 ; and irords. 300. 
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^m LMmiiLg. 68. 




^■^ Lens, cvoluUoD uf, 83 ; uf eye, 87. 


MulUpte perwuuaitiH. »IA. 




• 



I Hatunl fmliDgs, 200. 

j Nerve fiber, 37. 

. Nervoiu, development. 218; or- 

ganiEHtion, 59 ^ pathN, 41 ; pro- 
I r««, 20; proce«8(M aniJ 
I tioiu, 92; ayeleia, 7; syBlom, 

evulutiaDof.lSiiiysIein.hunuui, 
I 30 i syMems. HUmmary, 34. 

' NeunI ctdb, 10. 
Neuraae, 36. 
Neiumie*, development of, 39; 

evolutioQ of, 3Q. 
Newton, 2, 3. 
Noise. 104. 

Number, 262; forms, 243. 
Numends, Arabic, 363; Roman, 



Objeclive, definition of, 14; di»- 
criminntlon, 303; spnre, 169. 
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ObwrVBtJoa. 9. 

Ocoult in pcycliolugy, 1. 

Oeulv muscla, 85. 

Odon, 119. 173. 

Olfactory pnlls, 118; lobes, 27; 
orgBOs. 117. 
^^ Optic lobea. 27; tliaUmus, 27. 
^1 OpUe&l illusiona, 148. 
^H Orgsoof Corti, 112. 
^H OisBnic, memory, 70, 236; eea- 
^P Mtions, 126. 201. 
^^ Oipuiiwtiou, nervous, 23, 2S, 30, 
31,69. 

OMclra. 1G8. 

Uvurtoncfl, 104. 

IPaetnuui corpiuclea, 136. 
Pain upota, 124. 
Pedtineulst fibrn, 48. 
Perception, 68, 133: »nd»c(ivity, 
206; of linn, 13D; of iiUBiitily, 
2S2; of iKtusI poiotn, 136. 
hnwptud. Ktivity, 321 ; forms. 
137; fornia, objecUve, IW); 



fufflon, 144, 174 ; fusion wiil 
activity. 174; fusion, chanio- 
leristicsof, 135; rrJalions, 68; 
unity. 172. 

Periodicity in development, 374. 

Personal attitudes. 193, 307. 

Pereonalitiee, multiple, 349. 

Perwnality, 313. 

PeraoDiGcation, 375. 

Philosophical crilieiam, SSI. 

Pliilosophy. 377. 

Photographic records of eye 
movcniBiitB. 152. 

Phrenology. 57. 

Physical (bcIs, definition of, 14. 

Physical, light, 78; science. 4. 



ncM, 61 ; wjeiicp and psynhol^ 

ogy, 2 ; sounds, 103. 
Pbyajological psycliolugy, v. 
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Pigment mixing, 96; epols, 81. 
Pinna, 105. 
Pilch, 103. 
Ploy. 327, 
Pleasure, 196; and orgnniiBtion, 



PoggendorfT illusion, 152. 
PoBt-hypiiotic eflvcts, 352. 
Practice and illUHons, 140 
Preface, v. 

Preiwieiitifii 



;, ITfl 



I, I»4, 201, 



214. 

PnychiBtry, 12. 356. 

Psychical facta, definitian of, 14. 

Psychological concept of self, 309. 

Psychology, abnormal, 7, 12; 
and mthotics, 379; analytical, 
v; dtifiuition of. t, 13; and 
ethics, 380; cxpvrimMilal, S, 
12 ; forms of. 12 ; functional, 
V, 212; and lo^c, 296. 379; 
anr) nit^taphysica, 381 ; and 
philosophy, 378; pbysioloipcal. 
V. 12; problem of. 03, 314; 
wope tit, 12 ; social, 12 ; 
struelural, v, 213. 

Purple, M. 
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Qiutlitin, smdl, 110; aoiiad, 103; 


nervous procmwa, 92; u ob- 


iMip, lai. 


jfctive, 202; qualitjca. 131; 




reflex, ZU ; rebiUoD to l%l>l. 


illuaioiu, 14<). 


81); of amrU, US; of last*. 




11(1; of loutli. 123; vimuU, 75. 
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133. 


ReBaoning, 290, 293. 




Rocatl, 234. 


62, 63; rooU, 36,40. 


Recency and memory, 233. 




Reeogoition and memory, 239. 






Shadows, 103. 
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320; ore. 43. 


37. 


Relation, touch and vision, 14(1. 


Siie, ^-isual, ISO, 1&4. 


RcUUons, ideational, 70. 


Skepticism, 281- , . 


Relatirity, 124. 


Sleep. 338. T M 




Smell, 116. ^^H 




Smith, C. M., vii. ^^H 
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Social, orpmiiation, 388; ^^^^| 


Retina, 88. 
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Retinal rivalry, 161. 


unity, 284. ™ ^^H 
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Rhytbra. 178, 207. 


Sound, alphabet, 257 ; and M^^H 


Rhythms in proae, 360 ; in verse. 




361. 


Sounds, phvsical, 103. 


Rods. 88. 


Spate, 137. 170, 188; auditory. 


Ruffini, 127. 


144; and bodily movemral. 




ITO; M rorm Of amuiKniimt. 


Saccule, 108. 


143; ideal, 243; obj«.tivf. 




169; tactual. 137; visual, 148. 


BdenUfic, analywa, 64, 293; com- 


Special creation theory of Ian. 


parison, 293. 


guage, 248. 


Sclerotic, 85. 
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Speech center, 66. J^M 


Begmental nervous Hynleni, S4. 


Spectrum. 76. ■^H 


Self, 315; child's. 3ir2: ronccpt 


Spencer, 308. ^^H 




Spinal curd. 27, 38, 40; of *^^H 


and volition, 328. 


28; functions. 44. J^^H 




Stapee, 103. ^^^H 


307. 


Starfish, nervous sybTO, 3S. ^^H 


Selves. 308. 


^^^H 


Semicircular canali, 108, 171; 


Stereoscoi>e, 160. ^^^^H 




Stereoscopic figuroa, 100. | 




StimuklioD, method of, Al; 1 






103; oondiliona af. 98; ciaasi- 


Slimulua defined, 3Q. J 


ficalioD, 74; and omilitiona. 






Striimpell, 43. ^^H 
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Tympiuuo cavity, lOT; mem- ^^^^| 


^■^ Sununvy, kuditorjr Sfnentjotu, 


brntie, 106. ^^H 


116; Ch»p. 11. M; Chap, IV, 
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Unicellular otsanism. 15. ^^H 




Unity, of objecla. 137 ; objective, ^^^H 




313; ofKlf, 311. ^^^H 


Symmetry. 204, 358. 




SynapK. 38. 


Utricle, 108. ^^^H 


Syitem. nervoua, 23. 






Verse, time telations, 177. ^^^^| 






TwtUe celU, M. 


V~uual, flatness. 161 ; fiunon. I&4 ; ^^H 






ot the blind, 140; gpoce, 137, 


1B7; sensatiuDs, 76; apace, ^^H 


143. 


148; spore, phymological coo* ^^^H 


■ TaUy. 362. 


ditions, 151. ^^H 


K Tule, 110; bultB, 120; cpUb. 


Vitreous humor. 87. ^^H 


■ 120. 


Vividnm and memar>-, 233. ^^H 


V Twtra, 173. 


Volition, 66, 71, 317; and ^^H 


^ Tel^raphiclanriag*, 371. 


caprice, 333; and ideation, ^^^^H 


TtinpcrBture spoU, 123, 


330; and self, 328. ^^H 


Tensor tvnip«ni, 107. 




TMlute, 37. 125. J26. 


n'alkiug, ^^H 
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Weber. 138. ^^^1 


Timbre, 104. 


Weber'K Uw. 128. ^^H 


Time, 137, 175; ph>-Biolopcal 


White. 75; light, 2. ^^H 






178. 


208; and images. 267. 272; ^^H 


^m Tonal harmony, 209. 


and meanings, 266. 267; and ^^H 


^L ToDfMleafiieu, 115. 


memory. 241 ; aa social Iieied- ^^H 
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ity, 259; value of. 273. ^^H 


^H Touch c«Ua, 40; aeuutiom of. 
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